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the Minnesota line. Other 
fine springs pour in at many 
places, swelling the water 
volume as the river twists its 
way down between high, 
craggy, forested, wolf- 
denned bluffs. After an 
eventful thirty miles the ed- 
dying waters merge with the 
Mississippi, finding peace as 
they lose their turbulence in 
its serene and stately flow. 

Today there is not a town, 
and only two tiny villages, 
on the whole Yellow River. 
No blast of a locomotive 
whistle .ever disturbs the 
quiet of the hills. A few 
farmers are trying to eke out 
a living, pasturing lean cat- 
tle on the least steep of the 
bluffsides or growing corn 
and hogs on an occasional 
flat where the waters spread 
out at the mouth of some 
cafion. Otherwise, the whole 
valley outside the two little 
villages is mostly unpopu- 
lated and a bit of unspoiled nature, “a natural 
park filled with interest for geologist and botanist 
and lover of nature in all its forms.” 

On account of this abundance of interest and the 
obvious worthlessness of the land for agriculture, 
the state of Iowa at present is taking steps to make 
a public park of the most scenic part of the wild 
valley. The movement is meeting no opposition from 
commercial interests, and probably would not if a 
major part of the land contiguous to the river were 
to be included. It is a nice illustration of how times 
and customs change in the matter of water power 
versus parks as well as in other things, for this 
region, which is now deemed so nearly just pic- 
turesque, was at one time a live commercial center, 
if not the livest, west of the ‘upper three hundred 
miles of the Mississippi. Its water power was 
famous, and grist mills, saw mills, and flour mills 
hummed along its banks and on the banks of tribu- 
tary creeks, 

Even back in the Indian days, when the farthest 
white man’s outpost was Fort Crawford, at Prairie 
du Chien, milling was carried on on Yellow River. 
Hunting expeditions from the fort went up the 
Mississippi three miles to the mouth of Yellow River 
and then up the stream, where they shot many an 
elk and deer. The milling possibilities and the com- 
mercial value of the oak, black walnut and hard 
maple forests attracted their attention. So when 
lumber was needed to build a new fort a portion 
of the garrison went into camp a short distance up 
Yellow River, and put in a dam and built a saw mill. 

The mill was operated from 1828 to 1839, when it 
burned down. The next year another saw mill was 
set up a mile above. The sites of these two old 
government mills are still known and can be pointed 
out by present owners of the land, though nothing 
is left of the buildings or dams. 

As settlement began in the forties, Yellow River 
more than any other tributary of the upper Mis- 
sissippi seems to have appealed to the pioneers as 
4 milling stream. Its high, sheer bluffs and swift 
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the belief. Not long after the shut- 
down of the government mills, other 
little saw mills were established and 
began sawing up timber to 
fill the pioneers’ needs. Fol- 
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Ruins of the Mill at Buckland 


lowing came the grist mills, 
for here, as most always 
happened on the frontier, 
the saw mill preceded the 
grist mill. 

“In 1850,” says a history 
of early settlement in Iowa, 
“there was considerable in- 
crease in immigration, espe- 
cially along Yellow River, 
where numerous mill sites 
were being located rapidly 
for use in the near future.” 

It is interesting to picture 
to one’s self how the pioneers 
must have vied with one an- 
other there in the wilderness 
in securing the choicest mill 
sites and in getting their 
dams in first and their mills 
to running. At some points 
both saw and grist mill were 
put in and operated together 
by one or more owners. 

From the late fifties to 
about 1878 were the boom 
days on Yellow River. After that wheat growing 
fell off so rapidly that milling slumped with a sud- 
denness which caused a near panic. At one time 
from twenty-five to thirty mills were in operation 
in the country drained by the river. Most of them 
were run by water power from the river and its 
branches. As early as 1859 a map published of one 
township adjacent to it showed seven mills running. 

During the halcyon days, towns were platted by 
the millers about their property wherever any pos- 
sible space could be found. A superlative future 
was looked for. Hardly a stick or stone remains 
of some of these adventures in real estate of the 
mill men. At Buckland, where a flourishing mill 
was run and a town laid out, only the ruins of the 
mill foundation sticking up among the shore plants 
on the river bank are left to tell the story. The 
farmer who lives on the vacated town plat had never 
heard of Buckland until the writer one day asked 
him about it. Ava Candy, one of the men who built 
the mill and laid out the town, used to explain that 
the name Buckland was chosen because the first 
night he and his party camped on the site, a big 
buck, attracted by their camp fire, swam across the 
river and whistled and stamped about in the near-by 
thicket for a long time. 

At Smithfield, another extinct Yellow River vil- 
lage, a murder famous in the early milling history 
of the Northwest was committed. At the time John 
Minert was operating the mill at Smithfield. He 
was one of the most prominent and influential men 
of the valley. A neighbor, James H. Stafford, was 
also a man highly respected. Trouble sprang up 
between the two, however, when Minert raised his 
dam, causing water to flow over land owned by 
Stafford, injuring him seriously, as he claimed. 
Failing to get satisfaction any other way, Stafford 
seized an ax on a September day in 1867 and, steal- 
ing up behind Mr. Minert, as he was working at the 
dam, killed him with it. 

The news spread through the valley, and the angry 
settlers scoured the region for the murderer. He 
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A Stone House from Yellow River’s Prosperous Days 


was successful in eluding them, and got 
to the Mississippi, where he took boat 
down river. He was arrested some time 
later in Arkansas, but again escaped. He 
was never recaptured and brought to 
justice. 

Bunker Hill was another good milling 
point on Yellow River. Indeed, it was 
at one period shipping more flour than 
any other place. Its advantageous loca- 
tion has prevented an entire demise, and 
a small village named Ion now is on the 
site of former Bunker Hill. 

The mill at Myron, which had the dis- 
tinction of being nearest to the source 
of the river, long ago went out of busi- 
ness. Poke around in the grass near 
Waukon, Iowa, by the side of the leading 
motor route from eastern Iowa to south- 
ern Minnesota, and you will uncover the 
three buhrs of this mill. On the other 
side of the road a part of the mill race 
can be seen. 

But of all the mills which used to be 
on Yellow River, only two remain. One 
of these is out on the high prairie at 
Monona, Iowa, some miles away from the 
river. It used to be at Volney. In 
those days there was no place on the 
Yellow River so busy us Volney. Flour 
mills, a saw mill, a cvoperage business 
and a woodwork factory were all run- 
ning on the river bank there. 

In 1877 the Tangeman Brothers were 
running both a flour and grist mill day 
and night to their full capacity. Under 
the ownership of Austin Tangeman, the 
mill was kept in operation long after 
most of the Yellow River mills had dis- 
appeared. Fifteen years ago it was 
taken to pieces, loaded onto wagons and 
hauled up the hill and out on the prairie 
to Monona. 

Here it has been running since, first 
by steam, later by electricity. It is owned 


by Herman Koth and rented and man- 
aged by W. Scofield. Two of the old- 
fashioned mill buhrs are still used in 
grinding, the miller preferring them to 
the roller process. As far as is known, 
there is no other mill in the Northwest 
which can show such a combination of the 
old and new order as millstones run by 
electricity. Water power, steam power, 
electricity—but the same old stones used 
back in the sixties go right along grinding 
wheat in the Koth mill. 

The other Yellow River mill still in 
existence is the only one now to be found 
on the whole length of the once famous 
milling stream. It is located in a beau- 
tiful spot, and has the attractive name 
Forest Mills, the same name by which 
it has been known for almost 70 years. 
It is doing business in the same old way 
at the same old place. To it belongs the 
pennant of faithfulness among Iowa 
mills. There is none other in the state 
which has been in continuous operation 
since 1854. 

The pioneer mill at first sawed lumber, 
but in 1868 the building was enlarged and 
converted into a flour mill by William 
Werham. For forty years he and his 
sons Henry and Theodore ran the mill, 
working a large farm in connection with 
it. They made a fortune out of the two 
businesses. 

In 1908 they Sold out their interests to 
B. C. Clark, who now is in possession. 
He lives in Waukon, and lets his sons 
Floyd and Gordon manage the Forest 
mill properties. A cheese factory is 
operated beside the mill, the hundred 
Holsteins of the Clarks which pasture 
back in the Yellow River hills supplying 
milk to it. 

Buckwheat flour is a specialty of For- 
est mill nowadays, and is in demand for 
its high quality. Four thousand bushels 
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The Old Volney Mill at Monona 


of buckwheat have been made into flour 
in a season. The same old stone buhrs 
grind the buckwheat as used to flour the 
grist. The same old mill wheel turns 
them. 

It is the only wheel of commerce left 
on “The River of Lost Mills.” 





FROM MILLING TO DANCING 

Little did Henry IV of France think, 
when (countless decades ago) he camped 
beside the Moulin de la Galette, that 
Paris would one day surround it, and 
that the historic mill might become a 
“dancing.” Nor did successive genera- 
tions cf millers imagine that in the time 
of Napoleon I a pastry cook would oc- 
cupy the premises. At first the estab- 
lishment did wonderful business; but a 
little later, misfortune overtook the pro- 
prietor and, an enterprising miller making 
an offer for the mill, it again changed 
hands and destinies—providing the neigh- 
boring pastry cooks with flour. 
“This,” said the Parisians, “is as it should 
be. To use a historic mill for anything 
but milling is ignoble.” 

The new miller succeeded for a time, 
and all Paris rejoiced with him. Even- 
tually, however, ill luck overtook the 
meunier, for customers, instead of pay- 
ing what was due, went bankrupt, and 
the unhappy man had to close down. For 
a while the mill was on the market, 
neither millers nor pastry cooks caring to 
risk capital. “As an historical monu- 
ment,” declared the commercial element, 
“the Moulin de la Galette may be a suc- 
cess. Fate has intended it to be a link 
with the past. Let it remain one. Pray 
who are we that we should endeavor to 
alter the course of destiny? Let us leave 
our cherished mill to age with dignity. 
Besides, has it not, after a few cen- 


.” 


turies, earned repose? 


The years rolled by, and the famous 
mill was forgotten. Then, one fine day, 
a capitalist had a brain wave. “I will,” 
quoth he, “build a dancing hall in the 
grounds of the mill. Surely’ the name 
will attract every one in the quarter.” 
To talk was to act; the hall was built; 
and, probably for the first time in its 
history, the Moulin de la Galette is an 
established success. 

Paris is full of “dancings,” some of 
which are run by profiteers and harpics, 
and where the innocent stranger is made 
to pay for champagne as though it were 
liquid gold. He is lucky to escape from 
the place of ill repute without being 
hocussed by the rascally waiter and 
robbed of his pocket book by the still 
more rascally proprietor. But the Moulin 
de la Galette is a very different affair, 
being conducted on pre-eminently re- 
spectable lines. It is intended for 
young people who are of the petit 
riche class, and the prices charged for 
admission and refreshments are extreme- 
ly moderate. The humble bock takes the 
place of champagne, though the cavalier 
who has won money at the races makes 
it a point of honor to stand his seductive 
partner a glass—even two glasses. The 
floor is excellent, being polished to «a 
nicety; and the music is all that the 
heart of a dancer could desire. 

In the intervals of dancing le one-ste) 
and le shimmy the dancers go outside to 
look at the mill. And they know all 
about it, too, for the French take a 
deep interest in the most trifling details 
of their national history, regarding it as 
a sacred trust. 

“Will the mill,” you ask, “again be 
put to its original use?” Perhaps, when 
the youth of the Montmartre quarter tire 
of dancing, it may. 

—George Cecil, in Milling 





The Forest Mill, Which Has Been Running Since 1854 
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A CASE OF LUCK 


The official government estimates of 
the durum wheat crop closely substanti- 
ate the private estimates made a month 
ago, and indicate a total production of 
durum wheat in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana of seventy-eight million 
bushels. This represents thirty-six per 
cent of the total spring wheat yield for 
the four states, which is almost exactly 
the proportion indicated by the acreage 
sown last spring to durum and other 
wheats. Had the crop suffered anything 
like the average loss of the past few 
years, durum would undoubtedly have 
constituted fifty per cent, or even more, 
of the total yield; as it was, however, 
the crop came through in exceptionally 
good condition, and despite the unprece- 
dentedly large production of durum 
wheat, the yield of spring wheat available 
for bread flour was the largest since 1915, 
with the exception of only one year. 

For the spring wheat millers this is a 
case of unexpected good luck. During 
the six years from 1916 through 1921 the 
final estimates of the total spring wheat 
crop have averaged twenty-two per cent 
less than the preliminary figures issued in 
June, and something approaching this 
margin of decrease might reasonably have 
been expected this year. Instead, the Oc- 
tober estimate, which in all probability 
will undergo relatively slight change be- 
fore the final figures are issued, was nine 
per cent larger than the June forecast. 
To some extent, of course, this was due 
to the exceptionally large durum wheat 
crop, but the main cause was the free- 
dom of the marquis, velvet chaff and blue- 
stem wheat from black rust and drouth 
damage. 

Such a contingency cannot be safely 
counted upon for another crop year. A 
repetition of the 1922 durum wheat acre- 
age, and a loss in the yield of other 
wheats comparable to that of the years 
just past, would mean a serious shortage 
of spring wheat available for bread flour. 
This, in turn, would involve abnormally 
high prices for spring wheat of good 
milling quality, and would putthe spring 
wheat mills in a position where they would 
find it exceedingly difficult to compete 
with the hard winter wheat mills of the 
Southwest, 

It is probable that the relative prices 
of durum and bread wheats on the pres- 
ent crop will do something to rectify con- 
ditions. The current spread, measured 
by the December option, is about seven- 
teen cents a bushel, and a considerable 
part of the durum wheat crop is reported 
to be of such poor quality as to involve 
a further discount below the prices paid 
for contract grades. 

The price differential, however, cannot 
be counted on to increase the proportion- 
ate production of bread wheat next year 
unless it is supported by concerted and 
efficient action on the part of all those 
who are interested in seeing an ample 
supply of spring wheat. By great good 
luck, the danger of a shortage has been 
averted for the present, but a repetition 
of this year’s fortunate experience cannot 
be depended on. No material increase in 
the total spring wheat acreage is to be 
expected; indeed, a reduction is more 





probable. If, as in 1922, thirty-five per 
cent of the spring wheat area in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Montana is devoted 
to durum wheat, and the summer months 
bring a loss of fifteen or twenty per cent 
in the amount of bread wheat harvested, 
the millers of the Northwest will be in a 
very difficult position. 

Anything which is to be done to induce 
a sufficient planting of bread wheat next 
spring in the Northwest must begin at 
once. The Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural organizations 
ought forthwith to extend the campaign 
for more and better spring wheat suitable 
for bgead flour, actively supported by the 
millifg and grain trades of the North- 
west, if they hope to keep the supply of 
such wheat at a point commensurate with 
the milling demand. 





A SIGNIFICANT DECISION 

The decision last week of a federal 
court in the case of the Barber Milling 
Company against certain railroads has 
considerable importance for millers and 
flour buyers throughout the country, be- 
cause it gives a definite ruling on the 
subject of inspection at destination by 
the purchaser of flour before he has tak- 
en up the documents. In this case, the 
railroad company permitted the buyer to 
break the seals and inspect the flour, the 
inspection resulting in a claim by the 
purchaser that the flour was weevily, for 
which reason he refused to accept deliv- 
ery. A subsequent certificate by the 
inspection department at destination 
showed that the flour was free from 
weevil, and suit was brought by the mill- 
ing company against the carriers. 

The decision of the court, allowing 
damages for the milling company as 
against the railroads, settles the much- 
disputed question as to a buyer’s right 
to make inspection at destination, with- 
out permission of the shipper, as a pre- 
requisite to paying the drafts covering 
the consignment. It holds the carrier at 
fault in thus permitting the buyer to 
break the seals and inspect the flour, to 
which at the time he held no title. 

Any miller who chooses to authorize 
inspection at destination by or on behalf 
of the purchaser of flour before the 
drafts are taken up is, of course, free 
to do so, and the railroads will permit 
such inspection provided written author- 
ity therefor, signed by the seller of the 
flour, is presented to them. Otherwise, 
it is probable that the decision just ren- 
dered will make clear to aii the railroads 
of the country their legal position in 
the matter, and that future efforts of 
flour buyers to make inspection without 
written permission will be met by direct 
refusals. 

The principle upon which this decision 
was based has long been accepted by 
many of the carriers, but there has been 
a somewhat demoralizing lack of uni- 
formity in this respect. A few roads 
have occasionally permitted inspection, 
and when millers have suffered losses 
as a result of such action, they have been 
by no means clear as to their ability to 
recover damages from the carriers. A 
precedent has now been established which 
is likely to clear away all such doubts, 
and since the carriers have been found 


liable, they may hereafter be expected 
to maintain a uniform and firm stand 
against permitting inspection at destina- 
tion before the purchaser of flour. has ac- 
quired title thereto by taking up the 
drafts. 





POLICE COURT METHODS 


So far as can be judged from the re- 
ports of the various hearings conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission on the 
subject of future trading in grain, the 
methods employed by the commissioners 
have shown much less resemblance to 
those of an impartial investigating body, 
or even those of a court dealing with a 
defendant in a criminal case, than to the 
third degree efforts of police detectives 
anxious above all to “get something on” 
somebody. 

Interference of this kind, either by the 
Federal Trade Commission or by any 
other agency of the government, will cer- 
tainly accomplish very little. Question- 
ing speculative buyers and sellers of grain 
as to the extent of their private transac- 
tions, and as to the motives which led 
them to buy and sell when they did, is 
an absurd waste of time. It is many 
years since any one has been even re- 
motely suspected of having a “corner” in 
grain, and the transactions of individual 
dealers have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the principles according to which 
future trading is conducted. 

This does not mean that no improve- 
ment in the conduct of the grain ex- 
changes is possible, or that a real inves- 
tigation of the problem is not worth while. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
both the grain growers and the consumers 
can receive better protection and more 
economical service than they are now 
getting. A genuinely scientific investiga- 
tion of the recent history of grain prices, 
conducted jointly by the federal govern- 
ment, the grain exchanges, the principal 
users of grain and representatives of the 
farmers who produce it, might discover 
practicable ways for bringing such an 
improvement about. 

The material for such an investigation 
is readily available in the records of the 
various boards of trade and in those of 
the federal government itself. The prices 
received for grain by the producers from 
month to month, the daily fluctuations of 
future quotations on the exchanges, the 
value of cash grain at terminals, the vol- 
ume of domestic and export sales and of 
transactions in futures; all these and the 
kindred facts upon which any valid con- 
clusion must be based are matters of pub- 
lic record. 

A thorough investigation designed to 
ascertain the real facts would not, of 
course, bring ‘the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion into much public notice. It would 
afford no opportunities for newspaper 
headlines, and it would not amuse the 
public with bits of heated, though quite 
profitless, dialogue between witnesses and 
commissioners. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will not seek to make such an 
investigation; its record indicates that it 
is always far more eager to pose as the 
federal policeman seeking at all costs to 
wring damaging evidence from assumed 
culprits than to evolve a scientifically 
sound basis for improving present con- 
ditions. 

The basic problem is simply to create 
a balance between a grain supply coming 
on the market during two or three months 
of the year and a demand distributed 
more or less evenly over all twelve 
months. The situation makes specula- 
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tion, in the sense of buying or selling on 
the basis of a guess as to the future 
course of prices, absolutely inevitable; if 
the entire present system of future trad- 
ing in grain were swept away by law, it 
would not be three months before some 
new system of dealing in grain for de- 
ferred delivery would be devised and in 
operation. 

The real questions at issue are whether 
the existing system is extravagant in its 
cost to the nation as a whole; whether it 
is efficient in distributing grain when and 
where it is needed, and whether it creates 
unnecessary opportunities for artificial 
price fluctuations. According to a de- 
tailed study recently made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture covering the 
crop year 1920-21, the total farm value 
of wheat during that year was a trifle 
over ninety-one per cent of the total ter- 
minal value. If nine tenths of the price 
paid for wheat at terminals goes to the 
grower thereof, the charge for transport- 
ing the grain to market, storing it and 
disposing of it to the ultimate buyer 
certainly does not appear excessive. 

As regards the general efficiency of the 
present grain marketing system, few ad- 
verse charges have been made. The coun- 
try’s grain is almost always available 
whenever and wherever it is required; 
such temporary difficulties as have de- 
veloped have usually been due to railroad 
congestion and not to any failure of the 
grain marketing system to function 
properly. 

The third question, regarding the pos- 
sible creation of unnecessary opportuni- 
ties for price fluctuations, is the one in- 
volving the greatest complications. Be- 
yond question, any system of trading 
facilitating transactions in which actual 
delivery is never contemplated, and in 
which the trader is interested solely in 
the margin between buying and selling 
prices, lends itself to what is commonly 
known as market manipulation. This 
does not mean that any one man or group 
of men has the power to fix grain prices, 
but simply that at times the weight of 
purely speculative buying or selling 
forces prices up or down without much 
regard to the actual value of the grain 
itself at the time. 

No satisfactory way to curb this tend- 
ency has as yet been discovered. Every 
attempt to put a stop to future trading 
in grain has collapsed against the unal- 
terable fact that some form of future 
contract is absolutely inevitable. The 
year’s grain supply cannot be disposed of 
during the two or three months of har- 
vest time; the farmers cannot hold it 
without assistance. Some kind of insur- 
ance against possible future developments 
is as logical in the case of grain as it is 
in providing protection against fire or the 
economic consequences of death. 

Once this principle is admitted, most 
of the efforts to curb future trading are 
doomed to failure before their inception. 
The Capper-Tincher bills, the first of 
which was declared unconstitutional, pro- 
vide an excellent example of the futility 
of legislating against future transactions 
in grain. They have burdened the grain 
exchanges with a vast amount of largely 
useless red tape, and have vested a dis- 
concertingly extensive power in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that they have restrained 
or can restrain the speculative buying and 
selling of promises to deliver grain. 

A really useful investigation would 
abandon the high-handed methods adopt- 
ed by the Federal Trade Commission, and 
would seek to discover whether a change 
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in the method of trading could be de- 
vised which would produce greater sta- 
bility in prices without attempting the 
impossible task of putting an end to fu- 
ture trading altogether. It would seek 
the co-operation of leading grain dealers 
and others, not on the assumption that 
they are criminals seeking to hide their 
guilt, but recognizing that their experi- 
ence and judgment form the best possible 
basis for constructive experimentation. 

Hitherto the many investigations of 
the grain trade have accomplished prac- 
tically nothing, because in nearly every 
case they have been violently prejudiced 
in motive. The grain trade has felt itself 
forced to fight for its life, with its back 
to the wall, against enemies who have had 
few scruples as to their weapons. The 
results in the past are amply expressed 
by the futility of the present Capper- 
Tincher law; the latest investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission will almost 
certainly be barren of useful or construc- 
tive results. No real improvement in the 
method of trading in grain futures is to 
be expected until representatives of the 
many interests involved come together 
with open and friendly minds, and, ac- 
cepting future trading itself as a natural 
right, seek by a scientific study of the 
facts to work out a more stable method 
for its conduct. 





A TARIFF ODDITY 

The farmers, for whose benefit the 
emergency tariff law, now happily de- 
funct, was ostensibly enacted, and who 
are supposed to derive special advantages 
from the agricultural provisions of the 
new tariff act, must wonder what has 
gone wrong with their arithmetic when 
they consider the record of wheat im- 
portations from Canada in recent months. 
The emergency law gave them the sup- 
posed protection of a duty of thirty-five 
cents a bushel on wheat, whereas the duty 
provided by the present act is only thirty 
cents, and yet, the temporary measure 
having signally failed to shut out Cana- 
dian competition, it is mysteriously ex- 
pected that the lower tariff now effective 
will do so. 

The official figures covering grain im- 
ports tell the story with irrefutable clear- 
ness. The emergency tariff act became a 
law late in May, 1921, and immediately 
its effect on wheat imports was appar- 
ent. From nearly two million bushels in 
May, the imports dropped to less than 
ninety thousand bushels in June. It 
looked for a short time as though the 
claims of the tariff mechanics were to be 
justified by the facts. Soon, however, 
conditions north and south of the border 
began to adjust themselves to the new 
basis. Canada wanted to sell some of its 
wheat in the United States, and there 
were plenty of customers eager to buy 
it at the right price. By November the 
monthly imports of wheat from Canada 
had again passed the million-bushel mark; 
in December they were over two million 
bushels, and in January over three mil- 
lion. 

In the spring of 1921 there had been 
a rush of wheat across the line to get 
ahead of the pending tariff law, but no 
such condition existed in the winter, 
spring and summer of 1922. Qn the con- 
trary, it was to the advantage of both 
shippers and buyers to withhold wheat 
shipments as long as possible, for it was 
obvious that the duty on wheat in the 
permanent tariff law would be lower than 
the one provided in the emergency act. 
None the less, more than twelve million 
bushels of Canadian wheat came into the 
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United States during the first seven 
months of 1922, and at the present rate 
of importation it looks as though the 
year’s total would be very close to that 
of 1921, during nearly half of which 
there was no restriction whatever against 
wheat imports. 

These are not theories as to what the 
alleged protection of a high tariff on 
wheat may do for the farmers, but in- 
disputable facts showing what it has 
failed to do. If a duty of thirty-five 
cents a bushel was unable to keep out 
Canadian wheat, and this despite the fact 
that an ample surplus and exceedingly 
low domestic prices existed in the United 
States, there is little likelihood that the 
farmers will derive the slightest real pro- 
tection from a thirty-cent duty in a year 
when the surplus in Canada is much 
larger than it was in 1921-22. 

The millers are better off than the 
farmers in the matter of the new tariff, 
for the duty on flour, instead of being 
lowered, has been slightly advanced. The 
present rate of seventy-eight cents a hun- 
dred pounds is equivalent to a dollar and 
fifty-three cents a barrel; the rate under 
the emergency act was twenty per cent 
ad valorem. With Canadian patents 
worth, during 1921-22, on an average, 
about seven dollars a barrel at Winni- 
peg, the average rate of duty paid on 
imported flour must have been in the 
neighborhood of a dollar and forty cents. 

Will the additional tax of thirteen 
cents a barrel serve to keep Canadian 
flour out of the United States? Em- 
phatically and certainly it will not. The 
story of flour imports during the life of 
the emergency tariff act exactly parallels 
that of wheat. In May, 1921, the United 
States imported 47,851 barrels of Cana- 
dian flour; in June, immediately after 
the passage of the emergency tariff law, 
the imports were only 6,287 barrels, and 
in July they sank to 2,270. Then they 
started to increase, so that for the nine 
months ended with last July the average 
monthly imports of Canadian flour were 
67,752 barrels, or nearly fifty per cent 
more than they were during the last 
month of unrestricted free trade. 

While the emergency tariff act was ef- 
fective, Canada ‘sold approximately three 
quarters of a million barrels of flour to 
the United States, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to 
make flour sales to at least an equal 
extent under the terms of the new law. 
It will be able to do this because its wheat 
and flour prices will inevitably adjust 
themselves to fit the markets which the 
Canadian exporters, whether of grain or 
of flour, desire to reach. 

The tariff act is at last an established 
fact, and every one, no matter what his 
views on tariff legislation may be, is 
thankful that the prolonged and discred- 
itable period of congressional bickering 
is at an end. If, however, the farmers 
of the United States believe that it is 
going to keep out Canadian wheat, or if 
the millers still entertain the delusion 
that the new schedule will put an end to 
the competition of Canadian flour in do- 
mestic markets, they have only to consider 
what actually happened while the emer- 
gency tariff law was operative, in order 
to be convinced of their mistake. As for 
competition in foreign markets, neither 
the miller nor the wheat farmer stands 
any longer in need of proof that the ex- 
istence of a tariff in the United States 
does not increase by a single cent the 
price which American products can com- 
mand in other lands. 


OLD FRIENDS ABROAD 
The recently published statistics of the 


Department of Commerce showing the 


July and August flour exports from the 
United States not only make it possible 
to observe accurately the course of the 
foreign flour trade during the past year, 
but provide ample material for a survey 
of the extent to which the war influenced 
the exportation of American flour. On 
the basis of detailed reports such as 
these, it is a simple matter to discover 
what customers have been held, what new 
ones acquired and what old ones lost, 
during the period of the great war and 
the years immediately following the 
armistice. 

What has taken place in the past 
decade is best illustrated by setting side 
by side the lists of the fifteen largest 
purchasers of United States flour in 
three representative years. The twelve 
months just ended show the normal state 
of the foreign flour trade today. The fiscal 
year 1916-17 exemplifies the course of 
trade during the war, but before Amer- 
ica’s active participation had completely 
upset all commercial precedents. The 
year 1911-12 shows what conditions were 
ten years ago. In those three periods 
the principal foreign recipients of Unit- 
ed States export flour, arranged accord- 
ing to the amount of their receipts, were 
as follows: 


1921-22 1916-17 1911-12 
1. U. Kingdom U. Kingdom U. Kingdom 
2. Germany France Hongkong 
3. Turkey Cuba Cuba 
4. Cuba Italy China 
6. Hongkong Mexico Japan 
_ 6 Netherlands. Norway Netherlands 
7. Japan Netherlands Brazil 
8. Kwantung Greece Haiti 
9. Brazil Brazil Philippines 
10. Finland Jamaica Denmark 
1l. Norway Panama Finland 
12. Philippines Peru Norway 
13. China Denmark Venezuela 
14. Denmark Venezuela Jamaica 
15. Mexico French W. I. Trinidad, etc. 


The most striking feature of these 
three lists is the closeness with which the 
latest one parallels that of ten years ago. 
Of the fifteen countries listed for 1921- 
22, eleven appear on the record for 1911- 
12, although there have been many 
changes of order. The significant new 
additions are Germany and European 
Turkey. Germany has of late assumed 
the position of chief flour distributor to 
central Europe, and Constantinople has 
taken a similar place with regard to the 
Near East. 

The Orient has resumed the place 
among America’s flour customers which 
it held ten years ago, a fact suggesting 
that the recent revival of oriental flour 
buying is no temporary accident of 
trade, but an indication of permanent 
and stable business. The four countries 
which appear on the 1911-12 list, but 
not on that of the year just ended, 
Haiti, Venezuela, Jamaica and Trinidad, 
have all actually lessened to some ex- 
tent their purchases of United States 
flour, but their disappearance from 
among the chief customers is due less 
to that fact than to the growth of trade 
with other nations. _ . 

The record for 1916-17, on the other 
hand, directly reflects the conditions of 
the war years. France and Italy, both 
very heavy flour buyers during the 
emergency, were not normally large cus- 
tomers. Greece temporarily became the 
distributing center for such parts of 
the Near East as were not cut off by the 
war, a position largely assumed by Con- 
stantinople last year. The oriental trade 
almost entirely disappeared. 

The comparative lists show clearly that 
the United States has been able to hold 
very little of the trade which it de- 
veloped as a direct result of the war. 
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Its best flour customers today are the 
same ones it had ten years ago, the 
notable exceptions being its late enemies, 
Germany and Turkey. For the present, 
at any rate, central Europe and the Near 
East must be fed with imported flour, 
and United States exports to those re- 
gions will undoubtedly continue as long 
as means of payment are available. 

As regards total volume of exporis, 
there has been a satisfactory increase, 
the quantity shipped abroad in 1921-22 
being 14,725,000 barrels, compared with 
11,942,000 in 1916-17 and 11,006,000 in 
1911-12. 

It is interesting to note, for compara- 
tive purposes, what has happened in the 
Canadian export flour trade during the 
same period. Canada’s flour exports are 
considerably less widely scattered than 
those of the United States, owing to tlie 
dominating position of the United King- 
dom as the chief buyer, and thus the list 
of Canada’s leading flour customers is 
limited to the first ten in each of the 
years specified. 


1921-22 1916-17 1911-12 
1. U. Kingdom U. Kingdom U. Kingdon 
2. U. States France Br. W. Indices 
3. Br. W. Indies Br. W. Indies Br. S. Africa 
4. Newf'dland Newfdland Newf'dland 
5. Turkey Italy Norway 
6. Denmark U. States Denmark 
7. Cuba Br. Guiana Netherlands 
8. Br. Guiana Norway Br. Guiana 
9. Finland Br. 8. Africa Hongkong 
10. Russia Venezuela Germany 


For Canada, as for the United States, 
France and Italy appeared in 1916-17 
as temporary war-time customers for 
flour. In Canada, however, the record 
for 1921-22 shows a pronounced diffe r- 
ence from that of a decade earlier. ‘I/ie 
United States, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of the emergency tariff on flour, 
stands near the top of the list, and Tur- 
key, Cuba, Finland and Russia are ll 
important new additions. 

The Canadian record indicates a con- 
siderably greater development of new 
foreign flour business than is shown |y 
the corresponding lists for the United 
States. Canada has held its former cus- 
tomers within the British Empire, in 
most cases aided by preferential taritf 
arrangements, but it has likewise suc- 
ceeded in introducing its flour into many 
foreign markets where; prior to the war, 
it found relatively little business. 11 
nearly all the principal foreign markets 
for United States flour Canadian com- 
petition is now being sharply felt, the 
chief exceptions being the Netherlands, 
Kwantung and China, Brazil, Mexico and 
the Philippines. The total volume of Ci 
nadian flour exports has nearly double«| 
in the decade, the figure for 1921-22 be- 
ing 7,878,000 barrels, whereas in 1911-1 
it was only 4,273,000. d 

On the whole, a study of the Unite: 
States records for the decade is rather 
encouraging for the future of the export 
flour trade. If some of the best cus- 
tomers of the war years have necessarily 
been lost, their places have been amply 
filled through the revival of the orient:! 
flour trade, and through the developmen! 
of a irade with central Europe and the 
Near East such as the pre-war year: 
could not match. Exports to South and 
Central America and to the West Indies 
have done better than hold their own. Ii 
there had never been a war, the list 0! 
America’s principal flour customers i! 
1921-22 would probably, with the excep- 
tions of Germany and Turkey, have been 
almost exactly what it actually is, and 
the increase of over thirty per cent in 
the total volume of flour exported, rela- 
tively little of which is attributable to 
conditions resulting from the war, is 


‘ certainly a hopeful sign for the future. 
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Flour prices have advanced slightly 
during the past week, though not to the 
full extent indicated by the strength of 
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The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





the East. Southern purchases of soft 
flours continue to be fairly ong s Some 
inquiry from the export trade, but sales 
not as heavy as desired. Millfeed firm. 
Offerings readily absorbed, but buyers 
think present quotations too high. 


Toronto.—Flour in good demand. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 15 Oct. 16 











i Herd Soft i i Oct. 14 Oct.7 1921 1920 
wheat, partly because a considerable pro- Spri ~ a Eastern Canada and domestic prices 
portion of the increase in wheat prices oot 3-14 ........ a 60 a ga _ holding firm on basis of $6.50 for top at. Pee. 48888 eritr ett ett 
has been covered by oe ey mavenee = i gecteteee 9 4 +4 patents, jute, delivered, in mixed cars. Duluth-Superior 25,790 25,950 15,615 19,130 
in millfeed, and pasty - — cattered Guptaber-ates., 6 7° + Bakers buying — grades at mane, Milwaukee ..... 9,500 10,200 10,230 9,060 
; competition for such small an: August average... 52 78 70 jute. Latest sales for export at 37s 6d, Totals ....... 490,214 516,350 428,950 360,360 
: business as is reported. : July average .... 49 62 45 jute, for export patent springs, Novem- outside milis*..181,814 ...... 162,871 ...... 
The freight car Shortage is, on the come mn a “ 4 * ber clearance, an advance of 6d. Ex- pair name eon aan 
whole, the worst feature of the my gr ie ae 59 38 port demand much better. Feed steady. ., °F Su? SPPS 0 o'300 32.300 27300 35,400 
at present, and almost all parts of the March average .. 47 67 46 Curcaco.—Flour buying quiet. Trade St. Louist ..... 45,600 47,300 35,800 27,240 
country report difficulty in securing cars February average. 46 63 47 a shaw derat it t re t Buffalo ........ 86,700 101,150 128,550 139,430 
for the shipment of flour. Wheat is pil- January average.. 43 54 40 only showing moderate interest, and ho Rochester ..... 5,100 5,100 8,300 10,000 
Tor P d if th illine di December average 38 55 40 disposed to follow advance. Although Chicago ....... 33,000 33,000 27,000 21,250 
ing up rapidly, and if the milling de- November av'ge.. 53 63 46 prices are up about 15c, mills seem will- Kansas City. ...107,220 105,730 96,000 58,500 
mand were heavier the situation in that October average.. 69 4 63 i Kansas Cityt...364,360 363,155 420,720 265,120 
ious th ing to sell at unchanged levels. Feed Omana 18,555 21,935 23,600 10,445 
respect would be Pinan hock on - An approximate average quotation for again higher, and demand only fair. Salina ......... 34,825 35,965 ...... ...... 
, it is. Buyers are holding “4 live mg bran of all types in both eastern and Buyers backing away on account of too Toledo ........ 35,000 35,500 32,600 19,880 
: orders reset hag A ~ — elivery < western markets as reported on Oct. 17 rapid advance, and no interest from Toledof cast 73,970 82,790 6a.see 62.630 
thee ere wy fei . tly a. * was $28.65 per ton, which compares with country trade. Offerings continue light, Nashville**... .118,035 124,208 110,915 101.210 
stocks appear to be sufficiently large 80 the following first-of-the-month quota- and shipments coming through slowly. Portland, Oreg. 35,110 32,390 29,160 36,455 
Pp g g y 
that no urgency in new buying is to be tions; vA Seattle ........ 38,130 36,420 26,485 29,185 
expected. Oct. 1 $24.10 March 1 $22.15 Kansas Crry.—Flour prices advanced Tacoma ....... 39,240 20,785 42,445 18,475 
On the whole, the present condition is sept. 1°/!11!!!. "21.00 Feb. 1.......... 27.50 15@25c in the past three days, making fr gare 
I probably healthier for the industry = Aug. H 5 aed np 90.40 Jan. © aseecete 38.78 pia » 25@50c — ag S wore =k roe taree eager — ee aa 
most millers are inclined to think. e UlY 1 .ceeeeee 20. e L weeeeeee . ago. vance is restricting trade, an The following table shows the percentage 
tradition of a very heavy volume of + aay si be jo ghed _ 3 ree bey volume of bookings so far this week is de pin MH . ee a 
business in the fall months is so deeply april1....... . 27.78 May 14, 1920*. 69.80 small. Buyers unwilling to pay current ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
rooted that a relatively dull October *Record high point. prices until forced to do so by low stocks western Miller, to possible output on Sut. 
seems like a forecast of a poor year. It or indication of a continued rise. Same ‘™® Schedule, operating six days per ee 
looks, however, as bene the present § condition exists in export trade. Mill- eer. Gas, 36 
slackness of business would simply result feed of every description becoming minneapolis ...... 77 81 72 59 
in distributing flour sales and the mill- scarce, and good general demand sent St. Paul .......... 80 61 53 32 
ing output somewhat more evenly over “ESEkEYSENNENSevererereE prices up an additional 50c@$1 ton Mon- Duluth-Superior .. ¢¢ - a 
the year, for there is nothing whatever to (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of day and Tuesday. te ‘ass he ke 
indicate that domestic flour consumption The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 18.) Bosron.—All mill agents report slow Average spring.. 74 79 os se 
is falling off. . Puitavetpuia.—Flour in moderate de- demand for flour this week, and while a ybbeebe ‘8 $4 54 70 
Compared with a year ago, the price mand, and firm in sym athy with wheat. prices are held openly steady there is St. Louist ........ 59 61 46 35 
— is Ry fe higher'<h oes Limits in some cases vanced. Millfeed some pressure to sell. Car shortage is ce ol teeereees 62 4 44 + 
December waees 2 Fe er than it was scarce and higher. beginning to be felt here, and arrivals Chicago .......... 82 7 
; BO cccccscees 82 82 68 75 
a a of ro yap mens —— Nasnvitre—Flour market strong, in are expected to show a falling off soon. Kansas City sey aes 86 86 90 5s 
, yr nes oe bbl or . then our sympathy with wheat situation. Sales Millfeed very firm. ae se foe ne 6llCUe 43 
- — nll ny ‘gene a! “90110 are slow. Shipments on contracts satis- mestic bran or middlings offered. Cana- salina ............ 73 «78 re n 
z yo hice “™ averaging $9@ factory. Brisk demand for millfeed. dian bran offering in a small way at Toledo ........... 73 % es a 
per ton higher. ait 6 . Co.umnvs.—Flour higher, but buyers 2" ®dvance of $1@1.50 ton over last seetene ects tes eees 63 " y+ . 
_ The course of prices for top patents Ph Tt: gher, h y q week. Demand sharp for wheat feeds, Nashvilles* ....... 64 64 58 52 
is indicated in the following table, show- lo not seem to be very much concerne’ ut quiet for other feeds. Rye flour Portland, Oregon. 60 56 60 16 
ing average quotations at four repre- over the recent advance. Consequently, 413 hi a... 72 69 50 55 
. ; 4 7 7 eld higher at advance of 25@50c over 
sentative markets, two western and two business is very slow. Railroad situation last week Tacoma ........+. 69 36 74 32 
eastern. Hara Soft seems to be getting worse. Arrivals. few z t Totals noe = 67 62 b2 
Spring winter winter and far between. Feed in good demand. . Ae a os ge = del a ea a a 
Oct, gene © ar 338 soe Battrmore.—F lour firmer, with many id agp may nolgge A “s0@sse cae Ay side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
B Sept. 1-..... come 2,00 6.15 5.65 mills apparently oversold and running B P P . +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
AUS. 1s s000% 8.00 6.45 5.90 : . uyers, however, have not a great deal but controlled in that city. 
July 1 8.05 7.05 e35 “way from buyers. With spring wheat (¢ “confidence in the market and seem tFlour made by group of southwestern 
] Juae’h .casen eee 7.48 686 underselling hard winter, the Southwest iti f Seed 4 foes ssibl mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
May, 4 vecisse - 8.70 7.65 7.26 is virtually out of business temporarily. aan . le t > a pe vei Dage on d jg at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
ogg sseneses sped by a he, scons on ae - a poate bidding on good lote.” Strong ‘Giend {Flour mate conten states mills, in- 
pi be oe. ae 7 ‘ middlings, otherwise unchanged and gen- : cal luding t grees 
; po , sean ae er +} erally quit. ‘ ait ee - oer grades 9 bet fe a a : ‘eeFlour rr. + southeastern mills, in- 
¢ ST eves ae y i P or patents on spot, but freight situa- cluding Nashville. 
Nov. 1 ooee% aiest 186 7.00 $60 Mitwavxer.—Flour trade more active tion helps to hold up orders on better 
Ont. Bs, ccheuke - 8.60 7.45 6.98 under consistent strength of wheat mar- grades. Better demand for higher grade Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
May 14, 1990°.. 16.20 16.05 13.86 ket, but buyers covering immediate needs Kansas flours. Rye flour prices up, but Department of Agriculture estimates of the 


*Record. high point. 


only. Prices firm to 10c bbl higher. Rye 


market quiet. Evidences in export mar- 





winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 


The following table gives an approxi- our firmer and tending higher. Trade ket of good demand from Europe. Ca- > ‘ 
mate average for quotations on first moderate. Millfeed demand brisk, but nadian ; val and lower priced Retane a te eee hada - ingen 
clears in eastern and western markets: trade limited by scarcity. Bran 50c@$1 flours, if found available for quick ship- Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
Spring winter winter 1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 687 208 795 
Out, at ey ef! 74 00 4 PrrrssurcH.—Flour market opened 1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 +4 
Cts D veswsines 25 4:90 4.75 strong, with good demand and prices in- PENNSYLVANIA BUCKWHEAT CROP 1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 
Pe Re a 5.30 4.70 4.40 : : 1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 856 921 
RUG. L-nidccaces BIB 4.90 acs Cli to be quite firm. Rail situation Prrrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 14.—The condi- 1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
FUT E -cenernes - 6.05 5.5Q 5.05 still the big factor in the market and, tion of the Pennsylvania buckwheat crop 1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 168 640 
gine $cc: ER ER EE im view of ‘small spot stocks, desirable ‘Oct. according to the government ait thane tau att Hit Hated 
April 1 ..s,.c.2 6.70 5.60 6.20 grades arriving unsold are quickly gob- estimate, was 82 per cent of normal, in- 1913... 81,690 18485 60,184 624 240 768 
March 1 ..... . 6.70 5.55 6.390 bled up. Millfeed showed more activity, qicating an average yield of 20.1 bus per 1912... 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 380 730 
ree 3 eases aa ¢-8e aus 4 with but little change in prices. De- acre and a total production of 4,663,000 sess ogee seers et = aes p 
BOGE dacccesee’ 400 4.70 439 mand for bran good. bus, compared with 5,175,000 last year, 1909..: 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
ne ; theeeees . Her} 4 o2 Sr. Lovis.—Firm demand for flour car- and 5,310,000, the average production for rood oes gee oe = fo = 
June 18, 1920*:; 11.55 11.16 10.89 Tied over week end. Clears and low the past 10.years. 6 6 tim 06... 29,961 17,355 47,806 493 242 735 
. - e *Oct. estimate. 
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grade moving actively, particularly to 








Flour and milifeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 17. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes;. millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Columbus tNashville 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
bie So, |] EE Sa eee $6.40@ 6.95 $6.65@ 7.15 $.....@..... $6.60@ 7.00 $7.50@ 8.25 $7.10@ 7.35 $7.25@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.25 $7.06@ 7.35 $6.75@ 7.25 
Spring COE IEE 6 65k v6 Foie ose bee ce ee 6.00@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.65 er See 6.20@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.60@ 6.85 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.10 a Peer 
Spring first clear... ...-......c0ccccceeeeees 4.50@ 6.50 4.60@ 4.80 .....@..... 5.00@ 5.25 6.25@ 6.00 .....@....- 5.00@ 5.50  5.50@ 6.25... Direc. vere @eeess 
Hard winter short patent ................++- 5.60@ 6.40 coe Bete 6.35@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.40 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 6.20@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.10 5.75@ 6.75 
: TROT GE) MUNN BUN hs on ck. c Scie otpoe ccs’ 5.30@ 6.15 vee Dee 5.70@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.15 occve Docece 6.30@ 6.70 © 600 dP siccce 
| Hard sinter Brat GlOAP ... 6.5 ccc ccc cc uccccs 4.40@ 4.90 s Pe 4.60@ 5.00 4.30@ 4.60 5.00@ 5.75 o0cee Bocce eee: ee Pere coe @reccce vesceQvccde 
Soft winter short patent ...............2005 5.55@ 6.00 06 @ veces --@. 5.80@ 6.20 bw kateaes « 6.00@ 6.25 00 0 @ eccve 6.15@ 7.25 5.90@ 6.20 7.15@ 7.40 
Soft winter straight. ...........cccccccccces 5.20@ 5.60 000 Be cece --@. ° 5.25@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.75 *5.10@ 5.35 *4.65@ 56.15 5.50@ 6.35 5.60@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.00 
Soft De TE csi isakcdpsenes ceases 4.50@ 4.90 panes. © SS 4.20@ 4.50 rs hee ee Pe Waa 5.25@ 5.75 oéuqtEnaesne’ 4.25@ 4.75 
PS Mi eae cls o uc bcc bane ecdeoun 4.15@ 4.80 6.10@ 6.15 6o@.< 0 ic ctas 4.75@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.50 coe Doce --@. 
RS RN ve Bika nh nck 000s 0 0-400: 3.90@ 4.50 3.40@ 3.45 --@... oo Docece gtes.c GQiicvess 4.15@ 4.50 © 050,e@P eesce 0 6e00 Os acee oe @ vce --@. 
FEED— 
NON BE i Eel heb sehS was Lads ok bss'sconss 25.75 @ 26.50 22.00 @ 24.00 0 000 a Ws ccye o ccc cc ope oo @. 29.00 @29.50 31.50 @ 32.00 29.00 @31.00 27.560 @ 28.50 occ. one 
Pe Geo on einen. isco be o0nee 26.50 @27.25 ©0064 De cede 23.50@ 24.00 25.50 @26.00 + ee ere a) ae + «e+» @30.50 ocace@Meccee Tey ee 
WOE WEMOU NE bo hoes sn U's Sudscees cecdeeces 27.00 @ 27.75 © eRe Daecece rir, Petts 25.00 @ 26.00 7 ee 30.00 @30.50 32.50 @ 33.00 + «ee +@31.00 «doe CU 6 tees 25.00 @27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.50 @ 27.50 23.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @26.00 0.6602 Ohcvece ee 31.00 @32.00 28.50 @ 29.50 «see + @34.00 29.00 @30.00 30.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 28.50 @30.00 26.00 @ 28.00 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00@30.00 os Qu. 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 35.50 @38.00 32.00 @ 33.00 occse@ccoce 
Ge ta ge cathe Sab Obed ds os sks 4's a0 cs 31.50 @33.00 29.50 @30.00 See gt veeed 1 \Scede @..... Tree) Pere 36.00 @37.00 37.00 @ 37.50 «+e -- @36.50 36.60 @ 37.50 eres Perin 
: Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Mamta vis. 56 su $....@6.70 (49's) $4.90@5.60 (49's) $5.30@5.70 (49's) re eee $6.75 @7.85 $6.00@6.70 
e247 San Francisco... ....@7.35 --@ 5.25 @5.50. «++ + @6.80 «ees @8.00 7.25 


‘*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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TEST GRAIN FUTURES ACT 


Directors of Chicago Board of Trade Vote 
to Bring Action in Court Against New 
Congressional Measure 


Cuicaco, Iuu., Oct. 14.—Directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade have voted 
to test the constitutionality of the grain 
futures act which placed control of the 
grain exchanges in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The new law, recently enacted by Con- 
gress, to become effective Nov. 1, was 
intended to replace the former law de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Action against the previous law 
was not taken by the Board of Trade, 
but by individual members. In the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the former act, 
Chief Justice Taft stated that the suit 
should have been filed by the board itself, 
and such a course is being followed in 
the present case. 

The attorney of the Board of Trade, 
Henry S. Robbins, has given an opinion 
that the new act is unconstitutional upon 
the same grounds on which he had ob- 
tained a decision of the Supreme Court 
holding the former Capper-Tincher act 
unconstitutional. 

Robert McDougal, president of the 
Board of Trade, in announcing the deci- 
sion of the directors, stated that the ac- 
tion was taken, “not only in the interest 
of the grain trade and of farmers who 
are being misled as to their own best 
interests, but as a patriotic duty to com- 
bat the drift of the government toward 
bureaucracy.” As an additional reason, 
he said, it is deemed best, in the interests 
of all concerned, that the validity of the 
act be determined once for all. 

The legislative committees of all the 
grain exchanges have concurred in the 
decision to test the constitutionality of 
the act. 








Minneapolis Chamber Acts 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis it was decided to test the 
constitutionality of the grain futures act. 
Owing to the uncertainty existing in 
the public mind as to the effect of gov- 
ernmental regulation of the future trad- 
ing markets, the volume of trade has 
been greatly restricted. For this reason 
it was deemed wise that the constitu- 
tionality of the existing law be imme- 
diately determined, to the end that pub- 
lic confidence in the markets might be 
restored and buyers might again feel 
warranted in entering the market for 
future requirements. 

The present law is considered more ob- 
jectionable than the future trading act, 
recently declared unconstitutional, in 
that it interferes in several particulars 
with the rights of the various states in 
which the Exchanges are located. In 
this particular it is especially obnoxious 
to the Minnesota markets, in that it pro- 
vides that the weighing facilities at con- 
tract markets must be approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Minnesota 
senators strongly opposed this feature of 
the act, fearing that it might readily 
lead to the supplanting of Minnesota’s 
highly developed weighing department 
by a federal organization. 

In order that the Minneapolis market 
may continue to function unhampered, 
pending a decision of the Supreme Court 
as to the constitutionality of the grain 
futures act, it is probable that a bill will 
be filed in the federal court asking for 
a restraining order pending the Supreme 
Court decision. 





Kansas City to Enjoin Grain Law 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 14.—Directors 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade voted 
ae of this week to test the consti- 
tutionality of the second Capper-Tincher 
grain futures bill. Other principal ex- 
changes are expected to do the same. 
James N. Russell, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, and C. W. Lons- 
dale, conferred with the attorneys of the 
board to determine when the injunction 
will be brought and in what form. It will 
be filed in the United States district court 
for western Missouri before Nov. 1. 

“We object to the law,” Mr. Russell 
said, “because it exempts co-operative 
companies from the operation of certain 
rules of grain exchanges. Such an ex- 
emption would have the effect of forcing 
out of business many of our members. 
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The action of the exchanges comes as a 
result of serious consideration of the re- 
cent legislation known as the future trad- 
ing act. 

‘All of the Fwy exchanges of the 
countrv which afford facilities for future 
trading are of the opinion that the con- 
stitutionality of the act must be deter- 
mined at the earliest possible date in 
order to dispel the uncertainty hanging 
over the markets at present, which has 
a decided tendency to restrict the volume 
of trading, to the detriment of both the 
producer and consumer. The attitude of 
the grain exchanges as a whole will be 
set forth in a statement now in prepara- 
tion by the executive committee of all 
exchanges.” 

R. E. Srerxurnse. 


RYE MILLERS’ PROBLEMS 


wi in A jiation Holds Special Meeting 
at Milwaukee—Committee to 
Promote Rye Trade 


Mitwavuxkee, Wis., Oct. 14.—Further 
consideration of the problems surround- 
ing rye flour trade was the chief busi- 
ness before the special meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association held 
Oct. 13, in the club room of the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee. The session was 
called as the result of discussions of these 
problems at a special meeting held in 
Appleton on Sept. 29. The outcome of 
Friday’s meeting was that President Ken- 
neth L. Burns, head of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was authorized to 
appoint a special committee to formulate 
eg to promote rye flour trade, on the 

asis of the information developed by 
the two meetings. 

The special committee will report to 
the annual meeting of the association to 
be held in January at Milwaukee, al- 
though President Burns was authorized 
to call another special meeting earlier if 
the committee deems it advisable to get 
action prior to the time of the stated 
meeting. 

Captain Ernst Gonzenbach, of the Falls 
Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
and Carl F. Haertel, of the Jackson Mill- 
ing Co., Stevens Point and Wisconsin 
Rapids, were appointed official delegates 
to the convention of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Chicago next week. 

Present at Friday’s session were Wil- 
liam F. Gadow, Barton Roller Mills, Bar- 
ton; Fred Fisher, of Fisher & Fallgatter, 
Waupaca; Herman Pagel, of Pagel Mill- 
ing Co., Stevens Point; C. G. Keiser, Pal- 
myra; G. W. Moody, Weyauwega Milling 
Co., Weyauwega; K. L. Burns, Globe 
Milling Co., A lin Lacy Horton, 
Appleton Cereal Mills, Appleton; E. O. 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomo- 
nie; A. G. Cox, Osseo Milling Co., Osseo; 
Captain Ernst Gonzenbach, Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls; E. M. Schnei- 
der, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh; 
A. L. Hirst, Doty Island Mills, Neenah; 
Carl F. Haertel, Jackson Milling Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids; A. S. Purves, The 











Northwestern Miller, Chicago; Edward 
H. Hickey, flour and feed, Milwaukee. 
L. E. Meyer. 





TO HEAT MILL BY FRICTION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 14.—Heat for 
the new mill of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. in North Kansas City will be gen- 
erated by the friction resulting from the 
operation of the machinery, E. V. Hoff- 
man, vice president and general man- 
ager, announced this week. The plan 
was developed by the company during 
experiments in using the exhaust heat to 
regulate the humidity of the air in the 
mill, and, if successful, it will result in 
the saving of about 300 tons of coal 
a year. The plan, roughly, is as follows: 

Heat generated by the grinding proc- 
ess and from the friction in the trans- 
mission machinery is discharged from 
the exhaust pipes into a dust remover on 
the top floor of the eight-story building. 
A large fan in the basement draws the 
heat through an air shaft to the base- 
ment and forces it up another air shaft 
to the top floor, thus making a complete 
air shaft circuit from the basement to 
the — floor. 

The hot air circuit established, the rest 
of the heating plan operates in a manner 
practically the same as the hot air fur- 
nace heating system. The hot air moving 
up in the circuit is go om from the 
air shaft in any of the floors through 






heat inlets. Another opening on each 
floor allows the air to empty back into 
an air shaft on the opposite side of the 
circuit. The unique feature is that the 
dust laden air is not discharged outside 
the plant and, consequently, the air is not 
changed with the rapidity usual in most 
milling plants. 

Mr. Hoffman said that experiments 
had shown that the dust collection sys- 
tem could be made to function with ef- 
ficiency under the proposed plan. When 
the milling machinery is not in operation 
the building will be heated by furnaces 
in the basement. The circulation of air 
will be the same when the furnaces are 
in use, the air being pumped over the 
heated furnace and into the same air 
shaft circuit. Mr. Hoffman said engi- 
neers have estimated that enough heat is 
generated in milling processes to steam 
a boiler of 150 horsepower, while under 
ordinary conditions a 100 h-p boiler 
would be sufficient to heat the mill. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





GRAIN TRADE HEARINGS IN CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Int., Oct. 14.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has been conducting 
hearings at Chicago this week in connec- 
tion with the investigation of the grain 
trade. A number of prominent Chicago 
dealers have testified, among whom are 
George E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Joseph P. Griffin, for- 
mer president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, John R. Mauff, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, and others. 

The present marketing system and 
grain exchanges were defended by those 
called, who claimed they are necessary 
mediums through which the farmer finds 
a sure market for his grain. It was also 
stated that, under present rules of the 
Board of Trade, corners are an impos- 
sibility. The proposal advanced by Julius 
Barnes, that would permit ey of 
grain on Chicago contracts at other lead- 
ing markets, was described by the wit- 
nesses as a sure way to stop future trad- 
ing, and they declared that if this plan 
was adopted there would be no specula- 
tive buying and, therefore, no futures 


market. 
S. O. Werner. 





AKIN-ERSKINE MILL FOR SALE 

Totepo, Ouro, Oct. 14.—The milling 
property at Evansville, Ind., formerly 
occupied by the Akin-Erskine Milling 
Co., is being offered for sale by Newton 
Kelsay, trustee, who is president of the 
North Side Bank. The property was 
purchased by some of the directors of 
this bank to protect it against loans to 
the Akin-Erskine Milling Co. It was 
bought at such a figure as will enable 
them to sell it at about 40c on the dol- 
lar of its actual value. 

The mill is of 2,500 bbls daily capacity, 
and the business was built up by the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., under the man- 
agement of Wilbur Erskine, from a 
small mill of about 200 bbls capacity. 
In connection with the mill there is a 
steel elevator with a capacity of 250,000 


bus. 
W. H. Wicern. 





FREIGHT RATE CUT OPPOSED 

Great Fats, Mont., Oct. 14.—An- 
nouncement by the Milwaukee Railway 
Co. of a proposed reduction in freight 
rates on wheat from Montana to Seattle 
and Tacoma started action by competing 
carriers and opposition by the Montana 
railway commission this week. The Great 
Northern Railway Co. countered with an- 
nouncement of a similar reduction from 
this territory to be effective Oct. 12, and 
the Montana railway commission filed a 
protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington by telegraph. 

The railway commission points out 
that the rates, if permitted, will take 
from Montana mills one of their best 
fields, to a certain extent, because there 
is no way to make sure that the wheat 
sent from this section will be exported. 
Pacific Coast mills will be able to ob- 
tain hard wheat on a basis that Montana 
mills cannot meet in the competitive 
trade. The proposed rate would be 
about 10c under the prevailing rate from 
the same territory to Minneapolis and 
Duluth, the rate to those places being 
42c per 100 lbs while the average rate to 
Pacific Coast points under the reduction 
would be about 32c. 

Joun A. Cunry. 


October 18, 1922 
PAYING FOR EXPORT FLOUR 


F. H. Price, Agent of Millers’ National Feq- 
eration, Calls Attention to Autocratic 
Attitude of New York Banks 


New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 14.—A letter 
headed “Payment for Export Flour 
Against Commercial Credits” has been 
sent out to the flour trade by F. H. 
Price, export agent for the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. This is a matter which 
is causing increasing difficulty because of 
the autocratic attitude of some of the 
New York banks which, unmindful of 
troubles exporters already have, are add- 
ing to them by enforcing certain rules 
and regulations of their own making. 
These rules are put out in a folder, sub- 
scribed to by nearly all the large banks 
here, but only a certain few are living 
up to them, the others doubtless realizing 
that there are already too many prohibi- 
tions laid on the country’s business and 
social life. 

Mr. Price’s letter follows: 

Every miller and importer knows that 
American flour travels to the seaboard 
by rail for considerable distances, and 
that, during transit, it may become more 
or less damaged. It is also equally well 
known that usually flour is necessarily 
delivered to steamers in the same condi- 
tion in which it arrives. Reconditioning 
by competent men is not usually possible, 
and if possible, it would delay the for- 
warding of the shipment, be the occasion 
of breaking freight contracts, and tend 
to cause congestion, at times, at the sea- 
board. 

Consignees are the people who provide 
the credits, and their instructions to the 
banker, and oy their instructions, con- 
stitute the conditions of payment. They 
give no instructions to banks to withhold 
or delay payment in case notations of loss 
and damage appear on steamer bills of 
lading. 

New York bankers, constituting a 
“Commercial Credit Conference,” assum- 
ing powers not vested in them by im- 
porters, have issued “Regulations A ffect- 
ing Export Commercial Credits.” Clause 
B of paragraph 5 says: “Bills of lading 
shall contain no words qualifying the ac- 
ceptance of the merchandise in apparent 
good order and condition.” 

Their enforcement of this “regulation” 
means: (1) in order to get a clean ocean 
B/L, exporter must give a guaranty to 
the carrier holding him harmless against 
claim for loss and damage existing at 
the time of loading; or (2) the exporter 
must procure importer’s special instruc- 
tions to the bank to accept a “claused” 
B/L, thereby delaying payment against 
documents. 

The law holds the carrier liable for 
damages (not legally exempted) in ex- 
cess of seaboard exceptions. Thus a clean 
B/L procured by such means misleads 
every one abroad concerned in the B/L 
and creates a wholly wrong situation. 
The courts have held such guaranties to 
be “immoral.” 

The adjustment of this matter is in 
your hands—you are not required to ac- 
cept regulations of the banks, unauthor- 
ized by importers. Many banks are no- 
toriously insistent on this regulation. 
They likewise are as insistent on requir- 
ing novel clauses in marine insurance cer- 
tificates or policies not required by the 
terms of sale, or alreadv included in an- 
other form in the insurance documents. 
Prohibition by sections of the American 
public on other sections has become 4 
political disease. ’ 

If any miller has trouble with banks in 
these matters, he should refuse to deal 
with such banks and should make his 
position clear to the importer. 








United Kingdom—1922 Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and grain into the 
United Kingdom in July, 1922 and 1921, as 
officially reported (000’s omitted): 


From From 

Total U.S Total U.S 

Flour, bbls..... 626 164 702 304 
Wheat, bus. 13,247 3,966 9,495 2,585 
Corn, bus...... 4,570 1,419 5,369 351 
Barley, bus.... 1,879 624 2,454 559 
Oats, bus...... 2,619 752 8,947 52 


Imports for the first seven months of 1922 
and 1921 (000’s omitted): 


m—1922———,__-—1921—_. 


From From 

Total U.S Total U.S. 

Flour, bbis..... 4,653 1,636 4,728 2,151 
Wheat, bus...102,201 35,632 78,150 34,297 
Corn, bus...... 37,853 19,150 365,773 10,969 
Barley, bus....10,796 65,480 14,362 8,357 
Oats, bus...... 20,818 6,088 19,289 1,310 
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October 18, 1922 
ALL MILLERS ARE INVITED 


Those Desiring to Attend Opening of Phila- 
delphia Terminal Requested to Make 
Arrangements at Once 

A. L. Goetzmann, special representa- 
tive of the Millers’ National Federation, 
in arr ments for the opening of the 
new Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
states that a formal invitation to attend 
js not required, and that millers desirin 
to be present should communicate wit 
him at once, at 823 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, or with the Federa- 
tion headquarters in Chicago. 

All millers are not only welcome to 
join the party that will be taken by 
special train from Chicago on Friday, 
Oct. 20, at 4 p.m., over the Pennsylvania 
Lines, but they are urged also to bring 
their ladies, for whom everything will 
be done to make the trip comfortable 
and enjoyable. 

The train will have Broadway Limited 
equipment and service, but the fare will 
be that of the slower trains. Time of 
arrival at the Philadelphia terminal is 
10:30 a.m. on Saturday, Oct. 21, and un- 
til 12:30 the party will have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the pier. The mayor 
of Philadelphia will arrive with his party 
at 12:30, and at 1 o’clock there will be 
a luncheon at the pier. Under the aus- 
pices of the city authorities there will be 
an inspection of the port of Philadelphia 
at 3 pm. At 7 p.m. there is to be a 
banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
under the direction of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange and the Port of 
Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. 


GUESTS AND SPEAKERS 


The list of guests who will be present 
at the dinner includes several of the fore- 
most officials of the United States gov- 
ernment, the state of Pennsylvania, the 
city of Philadelphia, the ocean steam- 
ship lines, the eastern railroad systems, 
and the Millers’ National Federation. 
Among them are John W. Weeks, Secre- 
tary of War; John M. Wainwright, as- 
sistant Secretary of War; William C. 
Sproul, governor of Pennsylvania; Her- 
bert C. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; 
Dr. Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
Colonel Earl D. Brown, United States 
engineer corps; George W. Norris, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania System; Agnew T. Dice, president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railway; Walter T. Moore, 
foreign freight agent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Co; A. D. Lasker, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
and Captain J. Milton Hoffman, of the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

The list of speakers is not complete, 
but is expected’ to include, among others, 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, Secre- 
tary Weeks, Secretary Hoover, Mr. Nor- 
ris and Edward T. Stoteshury, Phila- 
delphia. . 





SPECIAL RATES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued 
the following announcement of rates: 

“The railroad fare one way, Chicago to 
Philadelphia, is $29.46; upper berth, 
$6.60; lower berth, $8.25; compartment, 
$23.25; drawing room, $30. There will 
be no extra fare on the special train. 

“Round-trip six months tourists tickets 
are available, Chicago to Atlantic City 
and return, at $58.92. These tickets per- 
mit stopover at Philadelphia, which privi- 
lege could be used to attend the festivi- 
ties at that point, thereafter enabling the 
holder to spend a pleasant sojourn at 
Atlantic City. The round trip fare, 
Philadelphia to New York, is $6.48. 

“Agents of foreign railroads will be 
glad to sell through railroad tickets to 
passengers from points beyond Chicago 
at proportionate fares.” 


RESERVATIONS REPORTED 


Among those who have already made 
reservations for the special train from 
Chicago to Philadelphia are Charles L. 
Roos, Wellin n, Kansas; T. L. Hoff- 
man, L. E. Moses, Harry Randall, R. E. 
Sterling, C. V. Topping and J. L. Walker, 
Kansas City, Mo; AL. Goetzmann, H. 
S. Helm, N. P. Kenney, B. B. Sheffield, 
Harold Ward and Dwight Yerxa, Min- 
neapolis; F. J. Allen, Winona, Minn; H. 
L. Beecher, New Ulm, Minn; F. E. Brow- 
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der, Mankato, Minn; M. P. Fuller, Wa- 
seca, Minn; W. L. Harvey, New Prague, 
Minn; H. M. Meech, Red Wing, Minn; 
Henry M. Allen, Troy, Ohio; A. Mennel, 
Toledo, Ohio; Frank H. Tanner, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; A. P. Husband and Edward 
Plummer, Chicago; Geor E. Milnor, 
Alton, Ill; T. — Blish, ensees, Ind; 
Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis, Ind; 
Frank Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, Ind; 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; J. N. 
Ashburn, Gibbon, Neb; Charles R. Deck- 
er and Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis; 
J. C. Madsen, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis; 
Frank B. Drees, Lansing, Mich; Robert 
Henkel, Detroit, Mich; Frank T. King, 
Lowell, Mich; A. Fassler, Topeka, Kan- 
sas; R. C. Sowden, Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y; 
- > Noble and George Urban, Buffalo, 

Others who will be in Philadelphia for 
the ceremonies, ,but who are not going 
east on the special train, are James F. 
Bell and John S. Pillsbury, of Minne- 
apolis; B. J. Rothwell, Boston; C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville, Ind., and several of 
the officers of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Spring Wheat Association Votes to Continue 
Educational Campaig Marquis Best 
Wheat—Committees Appointed 


At the annual meeting of the Spring 
Wheat Crop Improvement Association, it 
was unanimously decided to continue the 
work, although the three-year period for 
which subscription pledges were made has 
elapsed. During the year a subcommittee 
on rust prevention was organized, 
launched and financed on its own account. 
This subcommittee in turn reorganized 
into an association including 12 states, 
and a bill was put through Congress to 
increase the rust eradication appropria- 
tion to $350,000. 

While rust undoubtedly was one of the 
greatest enemies to wheat, it was pointed 
out at the annual meeting, yet the estab- 
lishment of a spring wheat of good mill- 
ing value was of greater importance. 
There were only about 120 counties in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
where the best quality of spring wheat 
might be grown. Owing to rust and un- 
toward seasons, the yield per year had not 
paid for the production of the wheat 
except one year in the last five. 

In the meantime, wheat farmers had 
tried to grow other crops and a great 
many of them had tried to substitute 
durum for marquis. As a consequence 
the acreage of spring wheat had been 
divided with durum and, unfortunately, 
the durum grown had not been of a qual- 
ity to be used for macaroni and semolina. 
The durum millers were said to be up 
against the same problem as the spring 
wheat flour millers; that was, to get a 
sufficient quantity of the right quality of 
wheat to make the best grades. The cro 
of 1922 was much better than usual, al- 
though in some vicinities the gluten con- 
tent of the wheat was not commensurate 
with its weight. 

The price of wheat was discouraging, 
it was emphasized, and farmers were com- 
plaining that wheat could not be grown 
at the price for which they must sell. The 
average cost price of wheat was said to 
run 80c@$1.20 per bu under present con- 
ditions, the 80c price being based on a 
20-bu per acre yield. 

The work this year will be more in- 
tensively to survey the field, endeavoring 
to reduce the durum acreage in all locali- 
ties where marquis can better be grown. 
There are a few places where it is claimed 
that the better varieties of durum can 
be successfully grown; but the durum 
price being at a great discount, this does 
not encourage that crop. 

The committee will aim to establish 
marquis as the standard, and to keep it 
pure, believing that, when at its best, 
there is no wheat in the world which can 
compare with it for making bread flour, 
the best marquis always bringing a pre- 
mium, sometimes as much as 25c bu. 

The committees have been reorganized 
as follows: Franklin Edwards, president, 
Marshall Flour Mills Co. Advisory com- 
mittee: H. C. Garvin, Winona, Minn., 
president Bay State Milling Co; F. M. 
Crosby, Minneapolis, Washburn-Crosby 
Co; A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis, grain 
commission. 














The executive committee consists of the 
above and: Theodore Wold, treasurer, 
Minneapolis, Northwestern National 
Bank; C. P. Brown, St. Paul, First Na- 
tional Bank; C. L. Mosher, Minneapolis, 
Federal Reserve bank; A. C. Loring, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; H. S. Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; H. H. King, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co; A. L. Searle, 
F. H. Peavey & Co; G. F. Ewe, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis; A. 
W. Lindeke, C. W. Gordon, St. Paul, 
wholesale interests; H. L. Beecher, New 
Ulm, Minn., Eagle Roller Mill Co; G. M. 
Palmer, Mankato, Minn., president South- 
ern Minnesota Mills; H. C. Ervin, St. 
Cloud, Minn., miller; b. J. Stockman, 
Duluth, Minn., Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co; H. F. Barron, Minot, N. D., banker; 
J. C. Bassett, Aberdeen, S. D., banker; 
F. E. Hawley, Watertown, S. D., miller. 

C. T. Vandenover was elected secre- 
tary, and Bert Ball director of plans. 

An active campaign is now under way 
to establish marquis as the standard 
spring wheat of the Northwest. 





FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 

The annual convention of the Feed 
Control Officials of the United States is 
to be held at Washington, D. C., Nov. 
13-14. One subject of importance to 
shippers that will be discussed at the 
meeting is the question of uniform feed 
tags and registration blanks. The Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, and the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association will 
have delegates at the meeting. 





DEATH OF WALKER HILL 


St. Louis Banker, Former President of 
American Bankers’ Association, Dies 
During New York Convention 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—Financial cir- 
cles here were distressed to learn of the 
death of Walker Hill, one of the three 
executive officers of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, which took place on 
Oct. 8, while he was in New York City 
to attend the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation convention. 

Mr. Hill went to New York accom- 
panied by his wife and a son, Walker 
Hill, Jr., and had intended to take a 
brief vacation in Atlantic City after the 
convention. His associates here say he 
was not feeling well when he departed 
for the East. For two years he had been 
troubled by the effects of an operation 
involving the amputation of his right 
foot, necessitated by an infection result- 
ing from injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident that occurred in 1919. 
Since February, 1921, he customarily 
spent at least three or four hours in his 
office. The immediate cause of his death 
is said to have been an intestinal ob- 
struction. 

Mr. Hill was born in Richmond, Va., 
May 27, 1856, a member of an early co- 
lonial family. His banking career began 
when he obtained a place as a messenger 
in the Planters’ National Bank, Rich- 
mond, at the age of 16. Two years later 
he was promoted to assistant teller, and 
in another year -he became teller. In 
1881 he was made cashier of the City 
Bank of Richmond. The position of 
cashier of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, was offered him 
in 1888, and he came here. In 1894 he 
was elected president of the bank. 

The American Exchange National 
Bank was succeeded, in 1905, by the 
Mechanics-American National Bank. Mr. 
Hill retained the presidency. When the 
latter institution was merged with the 
Third National and St. Louis Union 
banks, in 1918, to form the First Na- 
tional, the heads of these three banks be- 
came the executive officers of the new 
organization. 

It was largely due to Mr. Hill’s activ- 
ity that one of the branches of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bank was brought to St. 
Louis. He was at one time president of 
the Business Men’s League, predecessor 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He had 
also been president of the Commercial 
Club, the St. Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, and the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hill was married in 1885 to Miss 
Jeanie Morrison Lockwood, member of 
a pioneer St. Louis family. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Hill and three sons, Lock- 
wood, Walker, Jr., and Maury Hill. 
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GREAT LAKES CONGESTION 





Advocates of Deep Waterway to Ocean Find 
Confirmation of Their Arguments in 
Present Transportation Situation 


DututH, Minn., Oct. 16.—Never has 
there been a more congested transporta- 
tion situation of the eastern grain han- 
dling facilities than exists now, and the 
advocates of a deep waterway to the 
ocean are finding all of their arguments 
confirmed. Buffalo is utterly unable to 
handle the traffic that is pressing upon 
her. The Buffalo Corn Exchange advises 
under date of Oct. 12 that from Oct. 1 
to Oct. 11 there were unloaded 9,300,000 
bus of grain, that there were afloat in 
the harbor 5,000,000 bus, and 5,000,000 
bus more in transit for Buffalo. To load 
this grain out for the seaboard about 
200 cars daily are being supplied, which 
can move at the most 300,000 bus daily. 

Dealers having contracts for export 
delivery are chartering smaller boats to 
carry grain to Montreal from Buffalo, 
and pay as high as l5c per bu, besides 
insurance. To get grain to Montreal 
from Duuth today costs 20@24¢c bu, and 
the ocean voyage to Liverpool is then 
made for 6c bu. 

American grain cannot go to Canada 
without permits, and these are hard to 
get. Canadian grain can come to Ameri- 
can lake ports without permits, and is 
largely responsible for blocking the 
American ports. The Duluth Board of 
Trade a week ago brought this to the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the latter has the mat- 
ter under investigation to determine 
whether any remedy can be applied. 

The congestion extends to flour as well 
as grain, and the sheds in Buffalo are 
becoming choked with flour that cannot 
go out. This backs up to Duluth, and 
northwestern roads have embargoes out 
on the movement of flour to Duluth until 
the situation clears. 

A most striking illustration of the des- 
perate condition that prevails is the char- 
tering of a boat at Fort William to load 
grain for Chicago at 6c bu, with a $1,500 
per day demurrage clause. Upon arrival 
at Chicago the De will be forwarded 
to Gulf ports and be exported from there. 

F. G. Cartson. 





KANSAS CROP BULLETIN 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 14.—The weekly 
Kansas crop bulletin says: “Wheat sow- 
ing has made rapid progress, especially 
in the eastern counties, and is now from 
75 to 90 per cent finished in most sec- 
tions. A great deal of it is up to fine 
stands, from the Kaw Valley south to 
the Oklahoma line and along the Mis- 
souri River in the northeast corner of 
the state. Generally, over the central 
and western parts the soil is much too 
dry, and a great deal has lain in the 
ground for several weeks without sprout- 
ing. Prospects for using it for fall pas- 
tures in the western part of the state 
are poor at present. Grasshoppers are 
doing some damage in a few of the west- 
ern counties. 

“Cribbing of corn has begun in a small 
way in many localities, and with favor- 
able weather will be general next week.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





WHEAT SEEDING NEARLY FINISHED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—The monthly 
crop report just issued by E. A. Logan 
and Jewell Mayes, of the state federal 
crop réporting service, has the following 
to say regarding wheat seeding in Mis- 
souri: 

“Wheat seeding is near a finish in 
northern counties, and well under way in 
the central section along the river, but 
has been held back in the south by dry 
weather. Recent rains have put the soil 
in condition to complete seeding. Wheat 
sown has come up quickly to a fine 
stand. Opinion regarding the acreage 
for the 1923 crop is pce 3 divided. 

“Marketing of the 1922 wheat crop in- 
dicates that 63 per cent of the cro 
has moved from the farm, compared wit 
69 per cent last October. The quality 
of spring wheat this year is 82 per cent, 
and oats 70 per cent. The present con- 
dition of buckwheat is 81 per cent.” 

Corn made no improvement in the 
state during September, and is now 77 
per cent of normal, according to the re- 
port, indicating a yield of 169,348,000 bus. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHORTAGE 


Lack of Freight Cars Grows Acute—Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Urged to 
Lend Assistance 


Seatrie, Wasn., Oct. 14.—The short- 
age of freight cars in the Pacific North- 
west is becoming more serious, curtail- 
ing the movement of wheat, flour and 
other commodities. The Washington de- 
partment of public works has tele- 
graphed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, urging it to take immediate con- 
trol of the distribution of cars and the 
operation of railroad terminals. 

J. G. Woodworth, vice president and 
traffic director of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., while in Seattle this week, 
said: “Our present situation is worse 
than it was in years past, because we 
are handling so little westbound through 
business. We are no longer permitted 
to make exceptional rates on this busi- 
ness, and most of it has been diverted to 
the Panama Canal zone. 

“We are also limited in the use of 
embargoes, diversion orders, withdrawal 
of joint rates and all such means of 
persuasion employed in times past; 
therefore, nothing but an order requir- 
ing eastern roads to maintain junction 
car balances will stop the steady loss of 
cars and prevent the ultimate break- 
down of western roads. Eastern roads 
say they cannot comply with such an or- 
der because they are required to give 
preference to coal, foodstuffs, etc., under 
orders already issued.” 

Referring to the reduced export rates 
recently te into effect for Montana 
wheat and wheat products to north Pa- 
cific terminals as improving the car situ- 
ation, Mr. Woodworth said: “The car 
supply in this territory does not depend 
upon the westbound loaded car move- 
ment, and any increase of grain ship- 
ments from Montana to Puget Sound 
would not fundamentally change the car 
situation. We are always obliged to 
haul empty cars into this territory for 
eastbound loading. The westbound move- 
ment of Montana wheat is suited to our 
operating conditions and we hope it will 
increase, but it will not make any more 
cars available for eastbound loading.” 

W. C. Tirrany. 








Shipping Situation Grows Worse 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14.—Despite the 
fact that the two major strikes of the 
past summer, those of the shop workers 
and coal miners, have apparently been 
settled, millers, grain dealers mo | other 
shippers of grain and grain products are 
unanimous in stating that, instead of be- 
coming better, the shipping situation in 
this territory is steadily growing worse. 

The greatest difficulty is in taining 
empty cars, which, though true, seems 
absurd in face of the comparatively 
light shipments that are being offered 
the roads. For instance, grain receipts 
at St. Louis have been very light all sea- 
son, ty country shippers state that it is 
a task to obtain cars for their shipments. 

In experiencing a similar difficulty, 
mills are continuously receiving com- 
plaints from buyers of lengthy and tedi- 
ous delays in the receipt of purchases. 
Many bakers located at interior points in 
the St. Louis territory have frequently 
found themselves faced with exhausted 
stocks, shipments they had been counting 
on being weeks overdue, with the result 
that they have had to buy whatever 
small lots of flour they could for imme- 
diate use. 

Whatever may be the cause, the mill- 
ing and grain trades in this territory 
are facing an unpleasant situation, made 
immeasurably worse by the failure of 
the railroads to furnish cars and handle 
shipments with dispatch. 

W. G. Martyn, Jr. 


COMMISSION COMPANY WINS SUIT 

The Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, 
announces that it has won another of its 
series of suits against feed brokers, on 
charges of contract violations. The case 
in point was brought against the Winer 
Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. It was al- 
leged that on Aug. 18, 1919, the Dreyer 
Commission Co. contracted to sell to the 
defendant 2,300 sacks, or 115 tons, of 
gray shorts for $63.80 per ton, Chat- 
tanooga. 

The contract, it was stated, provided 
for “scattered September” shipment, but 
defendant, it was allegec, demanded that 
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three carloads should be shipped imme- 
diately after execution of the contract. 
This the commission company found it 
impossible to do, and the defendant com- 
pany refused to accept final shipments, 
which were made toward the end of Sep- 
tember. These final shipments com- 
prised two cars, which the plaintiff com- 
pany was obliged to resell with a loss 
of $337 34. 


The feed company entered denial that 
the shorts were shipped as specified in 
the contract, asserting that there was a 
breach of agreement concerning ship- 
ments for the first half of September, 
after which it gave notice to the com- 
plainant that additional shipments, made 
after this notice, would be at its own 
risk and with the full knowledge of the 
fact that the defendant could not use the 
feed. 


BRITISH MARKET STEADY 


Buyers Holding Off, However—Prices Higher 
—Holland Reports Fair Trade in 
Hard Winter Straights 


Lonpvon, Ene., Oct. 17.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Market steady, with prices about 
2s higher, but buyers holding off. Me- 
dium Manitoba exports offered at 37s 
($5.70 per bbl), c.i.f., November-Decem- 
ber seaboard; better quality, 38s 6d 
($5.90 per bbl). Several Canadian mills 
apparently considerably sold ahead. 
Kansas export patents still out of line, 
also Minnesota springs, which are offered 
for December seaboard only. Home 
milled straight run is 43s, delivered. 
Australian flour getting scarce, and 
prices tending upwards. Holland re- 
ports fair trade in hard winter wheat 
straights at 16.50@17 florins, c.i.f., but 
mills offer sparingly. Spring and win- 
ter patents out of line. Canadian offers 
scarce, with patents at 17 florins. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 











KENTUCKY BAKERS IN SESSION 

Cincinnati, Onto, Oct. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association is in session today at the 
Hohmaistar Hotel, Newport. e regis- 
tered attendance comprises a fair num- 
ber of bakers and supply men. This 
morning’s meeting was chiefly taken up 
with officers’ reports and discussions on 
various trade matters. E. E. Baum, of 
the Joe Lowe Co., also read a paper on 
cakes, and L. H. Van Matre, Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered an ad- 
dress on -the business outlook for 1923. 
Officers nominated for the coming year 
include A. Roth, of Newport, for presi- 
dent; E. A. Kenzig, Louisville, vice 
president; John Stehlin, Louisville, sec- 
retary; W. L. Traxel, Maysville, treas- 
urer. The convention will be continued 
throughout tomorrow. 

A. S. Purves. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 14—The annual 
meeting of shareholders of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was held in the head office on Oct. 10. 
The financial statement presented profits 
for the year ending Aug. 31 of approxi- 
mately the same amount as in previous 
ear. The actual amount earned was 
$318,125, against $325,970 a year ago. 
By way of comment it may be said that 
the —s year in Canada was not a 
very satisfactory one from the point of 
view of mill shareholders. All the big 
milling companies had a hard struggle 
to maintain profits. While the first six 
months were fairly satisfactory, the con- 
cluding half was decidedly unprofitable. 
Volume of turnover was greater than in 
the previous year, but profit per barrel 
was less. 
The officers and board of directors of 
last year were re-elected. 
A. H. Batrey. 








NEW WARD PLANT IN PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 14—The Ward 
Baking Co., according to a well-authenti- 
cated report in local realty circles, has 
purchased the entire block of properties 
fronting on the right of way of the 
shew ig Fort Wayne & Chicago Rail- 
road, Ridge Avenue and Bank and Mar- 
burg streets, Northside, and will erect 
a large bakery plant on the site. The 
consideration paid was said to be $125,- 
000. The properties purchased consist 


of the old Third United Presbyterian 
Church, which fronts on the railroad and 
Ridge Avenue, and the Phillips holdings 
on Ridge Avenue. The entire plot has 
a frontage of 160 feet on Ridge Avenue, 
200 feet on Bank Street, 180 feet on 
Marburg Street and 215 feet along the 











railroad. 

C. C. Larus. 
LIABILITY ON TELEGRAMS 
Chicago Conference C iders M es for 


Lowering of Communication Rates and 
Establishment of Responsibility 


Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—In response to a call by H. L. 
Goemann, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, a conference was held today 
in the Chicago Board of Trade commit- 
tee room. Mr. Goemann presided and 
A. P. Husband acted as secretary.- Mr. 
Goemann said the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to secure a reflection of the 
views of those present as to the method 
of procedure in the matter of rates and 
liability of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies. 

In regard to liability of companies, 
Mr. Goemann read correspondence from 
Commissioner McChord, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which Mr. Mc- 
Chord, referring to docket No. 61 I. C. 
C. 541, stated that the Commission had 
not considered liability of telegraph 
companies for damages on messages in 
which cipher words were used. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that full liability 
should apply on all messages which were 
written in English dictionary words. 

After a brief discussion the chairman 
was authorized to take this matter up 
with Commissioner McChord, with a view 
of securing the Commission’s interpreta- 
tion of No. 61 I. C. C. 541, and ascer- 
tain if it did not apply to any message 
coming under the classification of re- 
peated or unrepeated messages, whether 
in code or otherwise, providing the words 
used were English dictionary words. 
Also, failing to secure a decision or re- 
lief thereunder, the chairman was author- 
ized to proceed toward reopening the 
telegraph case. 

An amendment was passed that tele- 
graph companies be held responsible for 
full damages on messages written either 
in plain English dictionary words or in 
words that were phonetically pronounce- 
able. 

Mr. Goemann called the meeting’s at- 
tention to a circular issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, No. 
439, referring to bill H. R. 11822. He 
stated that, in the opinion of the traffic 
league, the interstate commerce act did 
not cover clearly the operation of tele- 
graph and telephone companies, and that 
the bill was introduced to cover full re- 
sponsibility, including instructions to 
file tariffs, etc. 

The meeting went on record as indors- 
ing bill H. R. 11822, and urged members 
of all organizations vigorously to advo- 
cate its passage by Congress. 

The meeting also went on record as 
favoring the elimination of the war tax 
on telegraph and telephone rates, a bill 
now in Congress making such provision. 

A committee, consisting of H. L. Goe- 
mann, William Garfitt, secretary of the 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, and 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, was appointed to 
draft a letter to be sent to the presidents 
of the telegraph companies, urging vol- 
untary reduction in present tolls or 
charges, such letter to be approved by 
those present or who had been invited to 
conference. 

Regarding telephone rates, it was de- 
cided to follow the same course as ap- 
proved for telegraph companies, includ- 
ing a plea for voluntary reduction in 
rates for special service, such as personal 
inquiry, etc. 

Fourteen organizations were repre- 
sented, including the Millers’ National 
Federation, the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, and the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


S. O. Werner. 





According to statistics published by the 
Swedish Pomological Association, this 
year’s fruit crop in southern Sweden 
will probably break all previous records. 
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FARM AND TERMINAL PRICE 


Average Difference on Wheat, Corn and Oats 
in Crop Year 1920-21 Shown by De- 
partment of Agriculture 


The average difference between farm 
and terminal prices of the total estimat- 
ed wheat crop during the crop movement 
year 1920-21 was 17.2c per bu, according 
to compilations made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
average difference in corn prices was 9.7 
and oats 3.7c. The total difference on 
the three crops combined was 9.6c. 

A weighted average basis of computa- 
tion was used in arriving at these results. 
This is done by dividing the total value 
of several articles purchased at different 
prices by the total number of articles 
purchased. In making the study, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago were the terminal markets used, and 
farm prices were those prevailing in the 
10 leading wheat producing states. 

The total estimated farm value of th: 
crop of wheat was found to be 91.1 per 
cent of the total estimated terminal mar- 
ket value. The total estimated farm valu: 
of the corn crop was 83 per cent of th 
total estimated terminal market valu. 
and the oat crop 92.4 per cent. The totai 
farm value of the three crops combine: 
was 87.5 per cent of the terminal value. 

Detailed figures and the results secure: 
are contained in United States Depari 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 1083, en 
titled “Farm and Terminal Marke: 
Prices: Wheat, Corn and Oats,” by J. \ 
Strowbridge, investigator in marketing 
A limited number of copies of the bu! - 
letin are available for free distribution, 
and can be had by request to the Unite: 
States Department ot Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

he bulletin contains 19 tables, each in 
two parts, which give the number of car: 
of each class of grain reported sold, th: 
weighted average sale price of each clas; 
and all classes combined at terminal, th: 
per cent of farm sales, the weighted av 
erage farm price, and the difference be- 
tween farm and terminal prices. Thi 
data are — by months, in cumulativ: 
form, and each table is illustrated wit: 
graphs. Ten pages of maps and graphs 
illustrate production, quantity and direc 
tion of movement, sales and prices. The 
text explains the method of computing 
both farm and terminal prices, calls at 
tention to several price making factors 
which are illustrated with a chart, and 
gives a review and summary of the tables 








MID-WEST DIRECTORS MEET 

Torepo, Onto, Oct. 14.—There was a 
meeting of the directors of the Mid- 
West Flour Mills Co. at Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 11, when various matters in connec- 
tion with the business were discussed 
Those attending were George A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., W 
S. Rose, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Carl W. Sims, Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind., W. W..Suckow, 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, Ind., R. 
D. Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, T. J. Hanley, Hanley Mill- 
ing Co., Coshocton, Ohio, C. U. Rech- 
steiner, Wellington eae Mills & Ele- 
vator Co., Edgar ierwechter, Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, and 
Harry G. Spear, general manager, New 
York. 

A committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of R. D. Patton, W. S. Rowe and 
Carl W. Sims, to give attention to the 
matter of eastern representation for the 
company. 

is company is an organization in 
which mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
an are stockholders. It began business 

May, 1919, and handles the surplus 
production of flour for both large east- 
ern domestic and export markets. Mr. 
Spear left Toledo for a visit at the com- 
pany’s laboratory at Columbus. 

W. H. Wieern. 





ELEVATOR FIRE AT MILL 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 14.—The main 
elevator of the Cowgill & Hill Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., burned early this 
week, destroying 90,000 bus wheat and 
crippling the operation of the mill 
proper, although the latter was saved. 
The fire started from a hot box in the 
upper part of the elevator. The loss is 
placed at $150,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. The mill is of 500 bbls capacity. 

¢ -. R. E. Sreeure. 
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The most encouraging feature of the 
flour market is that millers are asking 
prices that at least show a margin of 
profit. For weeks, sales have been made 
at ridiculously low levels, but a sane pol- 
icy is at last being pursued, and the en- 
couraging part of it is that the higher 
prices have not shut off buying to any 
appreciable extent. 

The larger Minneapolis mills and some 
of the smaller ones report that business 
is holding up surprisingly well. It is 
not as brisk as it was a few weeks ago, 
but still it is good, and sales last week 
exceeded the output by a fair margin. 
Shipping directions are coming in faster 
than mills can ship, because of lack of 
railroad equipment. Some mills have 
enough shipping directions on hand to 
take care of their output for two to 
three weeks, and have sufficient orders on 
their books to run them until after Jan. 1. 

An export demand developed last week 
for first clear flour, and a number of 
round lots were sold, both direct and 
through exporters on the seaboard, to go 
to the United Kingdom. These sales 
may have a steadying effect on prices 
of first clear. Second clear, however, is 
rather inactive, with prices weak. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.65 
@7.15 bbl, standard patent $6.50@6.65, 
second patent $6.15@6.35, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; fancy clear $5.30@5.45, first 
clear $4.60@4.80, second clear $3.30@ 
3.40, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


A fair domestic inquiry is reported by 
Minneapolis durum mills for semolinas. 
There is no heavy buying, but there 
seems to be enough scattering demand 
to about take care of the output. There 
is also some export inquiry from south- 
ern Europe. Sales of durum low grades 
were made last week to go to Turkey and 
to Alexandria, Egypt. Exporters have 
also been showing signs of activity. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at $5.65@ 
5.75 bbl, jute, durum patent $4.70@4.95, 
durum clears $3.55@3.85, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. ; 


MILLFEED bd 


Millfeed is $2@2.50 higher for the 
week. Bran is firm at $22.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis, while a sale of track bran was re- 
ported Saturday at $23. The strength 
does not seem to have any effect what- 
ever on the demand. The principal job- 
bers throughout the country all report a 
heavy consumptive inquiry, with mixers 
and manufacturers taking practically 
everything offered. 

The car situation has unquestionably 
been a bullish factor. The possibility of 
not being able to get feed later, when 
they need it, has forced many dealers to 
buy larger quantities now than they 
might ordinarily have done. This may, 
of course, have a depressing effect later 
on, but for the time being the demand 
exceeds the supply. Eastern advices 
are that there are still some important 
short interests, so that no recession in 
values is looked for yet, particularly 
since wheat offals are not out of line 


-with corn and oats. 


The spread between standard mid- 
dlings and red dog is unusually narrow 
just now. Red dog has not kept pace 
with the advance in other feeds. Or- 
dinarily, red dog sells at least $10 over 
standard middlings, but today the spread 
is only $5@6. Even at this,. red og is 
> move. 

ills quote bran at $22@24, standard 
middlings $23@25, flour middlings $26@ 


28, red dog $29.50@30, rye middlings $18, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
has resolved itself into a question of 





unable to supply the demand, are over- 
sold for near-by shipment, and are ask- 
ing a premium for deferred. Flaxseed 
is arriving slowly, and this, with the 
fact that cars are scarce, is curtailing 
production. Linseed oil meal is quoted 
at $47@48 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, an advance of $3 for the week, 
Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
good. Exporters have advanced bids $6 
ton from recent low levels. Bids on 
cake average around $48 ton, Minneapo- 
lis, but this price is out of line with the 
domestic market, so that business is im- 
possible from here. Local companies, 
however, through their eastern plants, 
are doing a fairly active export business. 


DAIRY SHOW EXHIBITS 


Although attendance was not up to ex- 
pectations, the sixteenth annual dairy 


F. C. Van Dusen 
Newly Elected President. of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


cars more than anything else. Mills are 
discriminating against wheat in cars that 
cannot be reloaded for eastern shipment, 
and terminal elevators are not buyers for 
the same reasons. In consequence there 
is a wide variation on bid ag on the 
same grade of wheat. Choice fancy No. 
1 dark northern in eastern line cars will 
sell readily at 22c over December, while 
the same grade of wheat in cars that 
cannot be reloaded goes begging at 16 
@lic over. The same applies on the low- 
er grades. No. 2 dark northern sells at 
3@4c discount under No. 1 and No. $3 
dark northern 3@5c under No. 2. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis linseed mills say the de- 
mand for oil meal at present is the best 
they have ever experienced. They cannot 
account for it. During August and 
September, meal could hardly be moved, 
and stocks accumulated. Today they are 


show held at the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds last week was a decided success. 
Among the exhibitors were a number of 
prominent milling and feed concerns 
which had their booths filled with at- 
tractive displays of dairy feeds. In ad- 
dition to these, several machinery com- 
panies had exhibits of machinery for 
farm purposes, among them being The 
James Leffel & Co., who had a booth in 
the center aisle displaying their center 
crank throttling engine and marine 
creamery boiler. The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. commanded considerable atten- 
tion by the exhibit of its induction motor 
for general farm purposes. This is espe- 
cially designed for use in connection 
with ammonia ice plants. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had an 
elaborate booth on the balcony in charge 
of Earl H. Gammons, in which every 
brand of feed manufactured by this 
company was on display. The Russell- 
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Miller Milling Co. featured its Occident 
feed, and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
had a very attractive display of its 
dairy ration. The Quaker Oats Co. and 
the International Sugar Feed Co. also 
had attractive exhibits. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Oct. 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRI WOO ccccecccccccses 436,184 77 
Oe NEE cw cneeevceeceves 455,834 $1 
WEP OOD eviscccdvccevesce SOOO 72 
TWO FORTS OHO cccecccccce 324,610 59 
Three years ago ..........+ 481,090 SS 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

267,990 181,814 64 

267,990 162,871 61 

323,400 248,820 76 

323,400 194,627 59 

*Week ending Oct. 14. tWeek ending 

Oct. 7. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
14, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ... 3,535 4,607 3,778 4,758 
Duluth .......- 3,697 2,680 2,625 710 
SOOO cccccce 6,132 7,287 6,403 5,468 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Oct. 14, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 27,401 26,089 22,037 25,966 
Duluth ....... 22,842 20,077 13,757 4,484 
TOA csccicce 50,243 46,166 35,794 30,450 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Oct. 14, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 2,902 3,629 2,967 5,531 
Duluth ........ 7,660 4,609 4,468 2,487 
ere 10,562 8,238 7,435 8,018 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.435%; 
three-day, $4.431%; 60-day, $4.42. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.85. 


PILLSBURYS AWARD MILL CONTRACT 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Fegles Con- 
struction Co., of Minneapolis, for the 
erection of its proposed 8,000-bbl mill 
at Buffalo. The building is to be of re- 
enforced concrete construction, 100x270, 
10 stories, and will cost approximately 
$1,000,000. The work on the building is 
to be begun at an early date, and ma- 
chinery will be installed in time for the 
1923 crop. In the mill building proper 
there will be wheat storage capacity for 
325,000 bus. The A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering Co., of Buffalo, is the engineer. 

In connection with the mill there will 
be a 3,000,000-bu elevator. Contract for 
this has not yet been awarded. 


THE CAR SITUATION 


The car situation is still the chief topic 
of conversation in the trade. Shippers 
are snowed under with embargoes. It is 
no longer possible to load flour and feed 
for lake-and-rail shipment, embargoes 
having been placed against Duluth, Su- 
perior, Milwaukee and Chicago. The 
equipment available for all-rail loading 
is not 5 per cent of what is needed. The 
result is what might be expected, a cur- 
tailment in production. Several city and 
interior mills were idle at times during 
the week, while many others were on the 
verge of a shutdown. 


(Continued on page 289.) 
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Flour trade is only slightly improved 
from the dull market of last week, and 
the lack of interest which has been gen- 
eral with buyers was intensified by the 
rise of 15@2U0c in quotations on the bet- 
ter grades. 

Sales made were mostly to jobbers, but 
they reported a dull demand from con- 
sumers, and as most of them have small 
stocks their purchases were not in large 
amounts. Few bakers were in the mar- 
ket, as this class of trade also has sup- 
plies on hand or in transit, and are bear- 
ish in market sentiment. 

The key to the situation was again the 
car shortage, which grew steadily worse 
during the week. LKievators at country 
points are full of wheat, but transporta- 
tion to terminal markets is lacking. As 
a consequence, wheat receipts are consid- 
erably below normal. ‘The strength shown 
in the wheat market is attributed almost 
wholly in some sources to light receipts. 

Flour buyers, basing their action on 
this reasoning, are of the opinion that an 
easing of the car situation will bring 
enough of a flow of wheat to reduce prices 
substantially. Several mills reported 
flour sold a few weeks ago for shipment 
until Jan. 1, and buyers who made such 
purchases are unwilling to buy more so 
long as a chance exists of the market 
weakening. 

Most country mills reported sales fair 
to good at small price advances. ‘Lne 
principal difficulty interior mills reported 
was in obtaining cars. 

While better grades of flour sold but 
little more readily than a week ago, the 
demand for first clear was adequate to 
absorb all offerings, although an advance 
of 25@30c rather chilled the enthusiasm 
of purchasers. Sales abroad were in fair 
volume, mostly to -continental Europe. 
One mill reported 20,000 bags of straight 
grade sold for export, but the demand 
was usually restricted to clears. Second 
clear and low grade also sold readily to 
domestic buyers. 

Total production gained slightly, al- 
though several Kansas City mills ground 
less flour this week than for a consid- 
erable period. Over 10,000 more bbls 
were made in Kansas City this week than 
in the corresponding week of last year. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.20@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.65@ 
6.10; straight, $5.50@5.85; first clear, 
$4.50@4.75; second clear, $3.50@4; low 
grade, $2.75@3.35. 


MILLFEED 


The long period of drouth throughout 
southern states lent force to the millfeed 
market, and late sales were $2@3 ton 
above those of a week ago. The good de- 
mand, extended over several weeks, has 
brought about a sold-up condition with 
most mills, especially on bran, and sup- 
plies were extremely light. In many sec- 
tions of the South, rain has not fallen for 
many weeks, and pastures and forage 
crops are worthless. The demand for 
millfeed was more general than recently, 
but few sales poet be made to eastern 
markets. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $23; brown shorts, 
$25; gray shorts, $28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 


named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 501,c October-November sea- 
board, via New York 56c; Belfast, Dub- 


lin, via New Orleans 50%c October- 
November seaboard, via New York 59c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 501%c October-November- 
December seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 57c; Antwerp, via 
New York 57c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 4814,c, via New York 57c; Christi- 
ania, via New Orleans 58'%,c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58'¥4c, via New York 56c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 





This week ....... 123,900 107,222 86 
Last week ....... 123,900 105,734 85 
Year ago .......+. 105,900 96,000 90 
Two years ago ... 103,800 58,500 56 
Five-year AVCTAGe ....ccccccccecsce 82 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... .ccccsccccece 81.9 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 486,630 364,358 74.8 
Last week ....... 491,130 363,155 73.9 
Year ago ..sseees 499,530 420,720 84 
Two years ago... 448,170 265,119 69 
Five-year average ....cccssccsecees 17 
Ten-year AVerage ...escccssceccece 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,379 bbls this week, 10,786 last 
week, 10,292 a year ago and 20,462 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 16 report do- 
mestic business good, 30 fair, and 17 slow 
and quiet. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 64,620 47,604 73.6 
Last week .....2.. 64,620 50,426 77.8 
VOOr OHO ccccveces 62,820 47,835 76 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 37,339 94 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....ccccccsccece 43,801 94 


Last WHEE 0800s ccdesseceye 41,802 88 
BOP GOS ceccccevecsecescs 29,971 63 
TWO FORTS OHO 6 csccccdcvcés 22,046 46 


EVIDENCE IN WHEAT RATE CASE 


Several traffic men from the middle 
western states appeared this week before 
an examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Des Moines, Iowa, to pre- 
sent arguments against the removal of 
the differential rate which gives corn and 
coarse grains a 10 per cent advantage 
over wheat in shipments from this area. 
The railroads instituted a suit for a re- 
turn to a uniform rate for all grains. 

Shippers contend that it is practically 
impossible to ship corn and coarse grains 
to distant consumers with profit if the 
freight rate is the same as the rate on 
wheat, because the coarse grains have a 
lower bulk value. The uniform rate 
would force southern stockmen to raise 
forage -—s instead of using northern 
grain and feed, it is declared. 

The date for the hearing on the suit 
instituted by the Kansas Utilities Com- 
mission for a further reduction in grain 
rates has not been set. Grain dealers in 
states in the western group will ask a 
further rate reduction on the ground that 
the rates on general commodities have 
been cut since the 10 per cent reduction 
in grain rates. The latter case would 
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also affect rates on flour and other grain 
products. 


NOTES 


R. Van Evera, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a trip to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago and St. Louis. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
returned Thursday from a “float” trip 
down the James and White rivers in 
southwestern Missouri. 

The Aristos baseball team, representa- 
tives and employees of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, won the 
pennant in the Manufacturers’ and Job- 
bers’ League here this season. 

Fire believed to have been caused by 
spontaneous combustion destroyed the 
wheat and flour in the plant of the Co- 
operative Cereal Co., manufacturers of 
Joy O’ Wheat breakfast cereal and flour. 

Seventy per cent of this year’s wheat 
poe in Oklahoma has been marketed, ac- 
cording to a government estimate made 
this week. This compares with 72 per 
cent at this time a year ago, and 48 per 
cent two years ago. 

M. C. Burton, division freight agent of 
the Santa Fe at Oklahoma City, has been 
appointed general industrial agent, with 
headquarters in Topeka. J. F. Farrell, 
head of the publicity department, has 
been appointed manager of the agricul- 
tural development department. 

Frank M. Cole, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., Kansas City, is confined to his 
home while recovering from an acute at- 
tack of intestinal influenza contracted 
early in the week while on a fishing and 
camping trip in the Ozark Mountains, 
but is now well on the way toward re- 
covery. 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, received 
word Oct. 12 of the deatn of his brother, 
E. Clarke Walker, at his home in Spo- 
kane, Wash. Mr. Walker, who was 45 

ears old, was engaged in the theatrical 
Costnees. He is survived by Mrs. Walker 
and one child. 

T. A. O’Sullivan has made application 
for membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on a transfer from Alfred 
Weston, of Alfred Weston & Co., flour 
and feed dealers, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Mr. O’Sullivan is connected with the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co. The membership 
sold for $10,500, including the transfer 
fee of $500. 

Herbert S. Hadley, president Hadley 
Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, will come to 
Missouri and make several speeches for 
R. R. Brewster, Republican senatorial 
candidate, according to an announcement 
from Republican state headquarters. Mr. 
Hadley is an ex-governor of Missouri, 
and now lives in Boulder, Colo. He was 
instrumental in getting Mr. Brewster to 
enter the race for senator. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
has been selected temporary secretary of 
the organization committee of the Theater 
Guild of Kansas City, an organization 
formed to produce the best-known plays 
in Kansas City, and to engage the best 
actors possible to obtain. The guild was 
formed because of the failure of good 
plays to reach here. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, will be in Omaha, Neb., 
Oct. 18, and deliver an address at the 
meeting of the Nebraska Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Topping is planning to go 
direct from Omaha to Chicago for the 
Millers’ National Federation meeting, 
and thence on the special train running 
to Philadelphia for the formal openin 
of the tidewater terminal. He will spen 
about a week in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade’s an- 
nual handicap golf tournament was held 
Oct. 12 over the Blue Hills course. It 
was won by J. J. Kraettli, with C. F. 
Aylsworth second. E. F. Emmons, of the 
milling wheat department Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale, won the prize for the 
largest number of shots on one hole. 
Fred W. Lake, manager of the milling 
wheat department Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
was second in the class B flight. Prizes 
consisted of golf coats, sweaters and oth- 
er equipment. About 80 players entered. 


Charles L. Fontaine, manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, returned 
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this week from an extensive trip through 
the South. He said that no rain had 
fallen for weeks in parts of the states he 
visited, and pastures and forage crops 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee were worthless. Much feed is be- 
ing shipped into those sections. The cot- 
ton growers were able to sell their crop at 
a good price for the first time in three 
years, Mr. Fontaine said, and conditions 
are much improved, as a consequence. 
Sales of flour are considerably larger in 
the South since the increase in the supply 
of ready money. ; 


SALINA 


Activities of the Salina mills were con- 
siderably curtailed this week, owing 
chiefly to the acuteness of the car short- 
age here, which has resulted in all the 
mills having difficulty in obtaining sufii- 
cient wheat to satisfy their requirements 
for capacity output. Several worked only 
part time this week. There was a con- 
siderable advance in prices of mill prod- 
ucts, and a fairly strong demand for first 
clears for export. There was also a big 
demand for millfeed. The freight situa- 
tion still remains serious in this section, 
and shipping directions are very slow. 
New business was practically nil. 

Quotations: short patent, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, $6.15@6.55; 95 per 
cent, $5.85@6.25; 100 per cent, $5.75@ 
6.15. Prices on feeds advanced consid- 
erably, bran now being quoted at $1.05( 
1,08 per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.10@1.1”, 
brown shorts $1.15@1.20, gray shorts 
$1.35@1.40, and white shorts $1.60@1.6;, 
in mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly total capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 


comparisons: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


This Week ..cccccccesscces 34,828 73 
Last Week .....cccccessces 36,967 78 
Last YOO .cccccccccecccese 45,765 99.5 


Wheat continues to move very slowly, 
a total of only 192 cars having been re- 
ceived here this week. The price holds 
at $1. 

NOTES 


H. A. Sawyer, of Hutchinson, visited 
the local mills-this week. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., spent the week 
in St. Louis and Chicago on business. 

H. V. Nye, vice president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, has returned 
from a trip to Kansas City and other 
points. 

J. S, Hart, chief inspector of the state 
grain inspection office, Kansas City, vis- 
ited the Salina grain trade this week, and 
also attended the Masonic festivities. 

Despite the car shortage and other ob- 
stacles which are still bothering the local 
millers, me! say they are in much better 
condition than a month ago, as business 
is much more satisfactory and prices are 
better. 

A number of out-of-town millers were 
in Salina attending the intercity Rotary 
Club picnic on Oct. 10. Among them 
were Rudolph A. Goerz, Newton, William 
Kelly, Hutchinson, Ralph W. Hoffman, 
Enterprise, and W. A. Chain and T. L. 
Welsh, Abilene. 

T. B. Owens, Wichita, has been added 
to the forces of the Western Star Mill 
Co. as salesman. He will have the south- 
western Kansas and northwestern Okla- 
homa territory, with headquarters at 
Wichita. Mr. Owens was formerly with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 

Twenty-three mill chemists from the 
central pet of the state attended a 
meeting held in Salina Oct. 7. Following 
a luncheon at the Clayton Hotel they 
held a business session at the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation: offices, and 
elected the following officers: Milton E. 
Schultz, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
chairman; H. L. Lantz, of the Robinson 
Milling Co., secretary. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., Oct. 14.—Flour 
and millfeed prices in Oklahoma were in- 
creased again this week, and new levels 
set a record for the year. Soft wheat 
flour advanced to as high as $7,-and hard 
to $6.80 


The price of wheat was a factor of 
importance in these advances; also the 
fact that the cost of manufacture has 
increased proportionately with idleness in 
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the mills. Another influence was the posi- 
tive conviction of the miller that he has 
not been receiving a reasonable profit on 
his sales. P 

The week was devoid of features in 
domestic business, but salesmen are en- 
couraged by an increase of money put 
in circulation among country merchants 
and bankers by cotton sales. 

First clears had a fairly good move- 
ment to New York for export. Some 
mills reported increased orders from the 
West Indies and Central America, and 
were pleased by their ability to break 
through the barrier of Canadian compe- 
tition. 

Oklahoma millers discount rumors that 
there is a considerable surplus of mill- 
feeds held in storage by Kansas and 
Missouri mills, as indicated by increased 
registrations of such mills to put their 
products on the Oklahoma market. While 
they know those mills have a surplus, 
they have found it as difficult lately to 
buy millfeed in car lots in that territory 
as they did 60 days ago. 

Freight rate reductions made recently 
by American railroads leading to the 
Mexican border, and corresponding re- 
ductions made by the Mexican National 
to interior points in Mexico, are interest- 
ing to millers, some of whom regard 
these as a forerunner of a period of 
profitable business in that country. The 
Mexican National reduction on first class 
freight rates is reported to have been 
from $2.08 to $1.29 and on second class 
rates from $1.98 to $1.21. The same 
ratio of reductions applies on lower 
classes. 

Mill buying in the Oklahoma wheat 
market was a bit more brisk this week. 
The tendency of leading Oklahoma mills 
was toward selection of highest obtain- 
able grades, for which they readily paid 
a premium. Texas buying was normal, 
although it was reported that the South- 
west heat Growers, Associated, had 
begun moving wheat from Texas storage 
to Texas mills. 

Care in selection of wheat is being 
taken by Oklahoma mills because of the 
discovery of samples showing heat dam- 
age. Grain dealers report several com- 
plaints during the week, but they do not 
anticipate that damage will prove to be 
great or widespread. 

The wheat movement in Oklahoma and 
the Texas panhandle remained light. 
Bankers and growers’ associations are 
reported giving more financial assistance 
than formerly to growers that are hold- 
ing back their grain. 

Soft wheat high pes prices ranged 
$6.60@7, with straight patents, clears and 
low grades = at about 50c less than 
last week. Hard wheat short patent was 
quoted at $6.40@6.80, straights at $6.20 
@6.30 and clears at $5.30@5.80. 

Mill-run bran sold at $1.30@1.40 per 
100 lbs, straight bran at $1.20@1.30, 
shorts at $1.60@1.70, chops at $1.50@ 
1.65, and meal, in 25-lb bags, at 50@52c. 


NOTES 


A. J. Burton, Asher, Okl@., has pur- 
chased the two feed mills in that town 
and is reported to have both in operation. 

A. S. Hopper, flour and feed dealer, 
Bentonville, Ark., has purchased a two- 
story building in that town, and will en- 
large his storage capacity. 

Asbjorn P. Bjornstad, of Christiania, 
Norway, representative in that country 
of the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., will visit Oklahoma City early in 
November. 

Sales Manager Hicks, of the El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., reports that a broken 
shaft in the company’s plant has caused 
‘a shutdown that may continue for 10 
days or longer. 

The House-Jones Mill Co., Paragould, 
Ark., has under construction a feed and 
grain storage house at Bard, Ark., six 
miles from Paragould, to replace a ware- 
house recently burned. 


W. S. Caswell, representing the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Un- 
derwriters, Inc., of New York, was in 
Oklahoma City this week on his tour of 
southwestern mills that do a foreign busi- 
ness. 


The A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., has applied to the feed division of 
the Oklahoma board of agriculture for a 
permit to sell soya bean meal in this state. 
S. A. Elliott, director of the feed division, 
says this is the first application he has 





had to sell feed of that character in this 
state. 

The building and contents of the feed 
store at Vernon, Texas, operated by A. 
T. Stanford, were totally jateereh by 
fire recently. The stock was valued at 
$2,250, and the amount of insurance was 
$1,700. 

F, A. Godat, traffic manager of the 
New Orleans & South American Steam- 
ship Co., New Orleans, was in Oklahoma 
City this week, calling on flour exporters 
who ship to the West Indies and north 
coast of South America. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. took 
part in a programme of manufacturers’ 
week given by the manufacturers’ divi- 
sion of the Ardmore Chamber of Com- 
merce, placing flour, and bread made 
from its flour, among the exhibits. 

Karl E. Humphrey, general manager 
of the El Reno Mill & er ol Co., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce, a statewide organization per- 
fected in Oklahoma City this week. 

Statistics showing the total capacities 
of flour and feed mills and grain elevators 
in Oklahoma are being prepared by H. H. 
Shutz, who until recently was crop statis- 
tician in Oklahoma for the Department 
of Agriculture. Announcement of the 
figures will be made soon by Carl H. 
Robinson, formerly assistant statistician 
for California, who succeeds Mr. Shutz 
in Oklahoma. The latter was transferred 
to Texas, with headquarters at Houston. 

Exhibits in the manufacturers’ build- 
ing at the Texas state fair at Dallas 
were placed this year by the Morten Mill- 
ing Co. and the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., both of Dallas. During the first five 
days of the fair Mrs. B. C. Terrell, in 
charge of the Morten exhibit, distributed 
50,000 hot biscuits made in the com- 
pany’s bakery demonstration booth. These 
two concerns, fair visitors were told, pro- 
duce more flour annually than do the mills 
of any other city south of Kansas City 
in the middle West. 





COLORADO 


The good-sized quantity of flour book- 
ings which were taken on a short time 
ago have been ordered out rapidly, and 
buyers are again in the market for flour 
for immediate and 30-day shipment, a 
good business having been done on that 
basis during the past week. The trade 
does not show any inclination, as yet, to 
anticipate future requirements, and it 
will probably take a sharp upturn in 
wheat and flour prices to convince them 
that this should be done. 

Pacific Coast mills are still taking soft 
white wheat from the West at strong 
prices, making it impossible for Colorado 
mills to obtain their supplies at quota- 
tions which would justify lower values 
for soft wheat flour. On the contrary, 
if the coast mills continue to pay a pre- 
mium for this wheat, higher quotations 
on Colorado soft wheat ned are likely. 
Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best pat- 
ent, $5.85@5.95; standard patent, $5.10@ 


5.20; best grade self-rising, $6.10@6.20,— 
all in 98-Ib cottons, prompt to 30-day 
shipment. 


Millfeed is in urgent demand, and it 
has been necessary to turn down orders 
this week because mills were booked ahead 


* on bran. Scarcity of forage crops in this 


section is no doubt the cause, for it is 
unusual for such a condition to exist, 
with mills operating two thirds to full 
time. Bran is worth $23 ton, f.o.b., Den- 
ver, and $25, f.o.b., Colorado common 
points. White bran is 10c per 100 lbs 
more. 
NOTES 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., of 
Omaha, is opening an office in Denver, 
with Mr. Stacks in charge. 

The Denver Grain Exchange has taken 
a new three-year lease on its present of- 
fices in the Cooper Building. 

H. L. Hankinson, manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain Co.’s office at 
Kansas City, visited the trade in Denver 
this week. > 

Fall sowing of wheat in this territory 
is being hampered by very dry weather. 
New wheat already sprouted will burn 
out unless moisture falls soon. 

The railroad car situation is unim- 
proved and is working a hardship on 
farmers who want to sell their grain at 
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prevailing prices, for it is impossible for 
them to secure shipping equipment. 


FARMER’S FREIGHT BURDEN 


Secretary Wallace Declares Rates Must Come 
Down—Out of Proportion, He Says, to 
Prices of Agricultural Products 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 14.—Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace discussed the ag- 
ricultural situation and the agricultural 
eneuen enacted by Congress, in an 
address before a mass meeting of farm- 
ers and business men at Davenport, Iowa, 
Oct. 4. He referred particularly to 
freight rates on agricultural products, 
and said in part: 

“One of the heavy burdens which the 
farmer has been forced to carry at a 
time when he was least able to carry it 
has been the large increase in freight 
rates. In 1920, freight rates on many of 
the more important farm crops were al- 
most double what they were before the 
war. These increased rates not only im- 
posed a grievous financial burden, but 
in many cases narrowed the market for 
crops which were not worth enough to 
carry the freight rate to distant markets. 
At the same time, the increased rates 
on the things the farmer had to buy add- 
ed to his cost of living and the cost of 
production by just that much. 

“Had prices of farm crops remained 
at the 1919 and early 1920 levels, the 
higher freight rates could have been paid 
without inconvenience. A freight rate 
of 25c per bu when corn is selling for 
$1.75 bu is not a serious matter, but a 
25c rate on 50c corn is ruination. Dur- 
ing 1921 the influence of the administra- 
tion was exerted in every proper way to 
bring about a reduction in freight rates 
on farm crops, and a number of impor- 
tant reductions were secured. They are 
still altogether too high, however, with 
relation to the selling value of crops, and 
further substantial reductions must come 
in the near future. 

“This railroad question is exceedingly 
complex and difficult. When the federal 
government took over the roads it was 
on the agreement that, in addition to 
proper maintenance, they should be as- 
sured of earnings equal to the average of 
the three years, June 30, 1914, to June 
30, 1917. Costs of operation were in- 
creasing steadily, and the government 
advanced both passenger and freight 
rates. But materials, and especially 
wages, continued to advance, the latter 
with government assent and even encour- 
agement. Iniquitous working agreements 
and shop rules which greatly reduced 
labor output were accepted. The result 
was that railroad costs of operation in- 
creased far more than railroad receipts. 

“During this period practically every- 
thing shipped was selling at a price high 
enough to have carried a correspondingly 
high freight rate. Good business admin- 
istration would have provided for rail- 
road income during those prosperous 
times large enough to meet the govern- 
ment contract, and would thus have 
saved the hundreds of millions which the 
government afterwards had to pay. Al- 
so it should have made it possible for a 
prompt reduction in rates when the prices 
of farm crops made it necessary. 

“The urgent demand by farmers for 
large reductions in freight rates has led 
some people to think that if the farmers 
could have their way they would put 
rates so low that the roads could not 
possibly operate. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The farmer is al- 
most wholly dependent on the railroad 
for the movement of his surplus crops. 
Much agricultural freight is perishable, 
and must have expedited movement. The 
farmer, therefore, has a direct interest 
in efficient railroad operation and knows 
that the roads must be permitted to 
charge enough to cover all proper costs 
of operation and enough in addition to 
give a fair return upon the money in- 
vested, and thus keep capital in the 
business. 

“Neither does the farmer want gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads. He 
had enough of that in his three years’ 
experience to satisfy him for all time. 
He will never forget the losses, both di- 
rect and indirect, which he suffered be- 
cause he could not ship when his stuff 
was ready for market, and because of 
bad service. 

“Nevertheless, freight rates on farm 
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With present 
prices for his crops and with probable 
prices for the next year or so the farm- 
er simply cannot afford to pay the pres- 


crops must come down. 


ent rates. They are out of all propor- 
tion to the pay he gets for what he 
grows.” JoHN Marrinan. 





EVILS OF FAULTY TRANSPORTATION 


Omana, Nes. Oct. 14.—Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and for- 
mer head of the United States Grain 
Corporation, spoke when in Omaha re- 
cently on transportation conditions. 

“The effect of unwise injection of 
government supervision in industry ex- 
tends itself over many years of actual 
suffering and loss,’ Mr. Barnes said. “I 
refer to the situation in the grain trade, 
and particularly as affecting the wheat. 

“Between Buffalo and New York the 
four great trunk lines serving that port 
have not, since Sept. 1, contracted for 
a single bushel of grain for export 
movement. The constriction of the free 
flow has resulted in an advance in the 
wheat price in Liverpool exceeding the 
advance in Chicago and American mar- 
kets by 5@7c bu. 

“Moreover, within 10 days the lake 
freight on grains between Duluth. and 
Buffalo advanced from 2c to 5c per bu. 
This increase is the measure of the ves- 
sel owners’ apprehension that the grain 
filled elevators of Buffalo cannot unload 
the lake carriers on arrival, and that the 
carrier will lose its earnings by lying in 
the port of Buffalo with undischarged 
grain, because the railroads east of Buf- 
falo do not relieve the elevators of their 
accumulation there. The same condition 
exists between Chicago and Omaha and 
other western markets. 

“Wheat, corn and oats marketed by 
the farmers in the West may be fairly 
rated at 5@10c bu lower than the pres- 
ent market would justify, if supplied 
with liquid and adequate transportation. 
If Nebraska raises 500,000,000 bus grain 
and if this condition should be main- 
tained throughout the crop year, it would 
mean that farmers there would be de- 
prived of $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 of 
possible earnings on their grain crop, and 
I do not need to point out what $25,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000 enlarged spending 
power of the farmers would mean to 
other industries as well. 

“In this whole situation we see the 
evil reflected to the farmers of the West 
on this one commodity of grain alone, 
arising out of inadequate transporta- 
tion. 

“It is clear that for the latter the 
unwise government policy of the last two 
years may be fairly judged to blame. 
The unfair and unwise restriction of the 
railroads’ opportunity for proper earn- 
ings dried up the sources of their credit 
and gave them operating deficiencies in- 
stead of surpluses. Therefore, from 
neither source was possible the means of 
replenishing and enlarging railroad 
equipment, for the lack of which we 
now suffer to this tremendous extent. 
Organized business must play its part in 
finding the solution of this menace of 
trade suspension or interruption.” 

Leicu Lestiz. 





BAKERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—Discussions 
of the possibility of developing the bak- 
ing industry featured the convention of 
the National Association of Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Houses held recently at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. Speakers included Henry 
K. Jaburg, who discussed “The ‘Impor- 
tance of the Selling End and Its Prob- 
lems”; A. R. Turner, “Sales Contests”; 
H. W. Allen, “Buying and Its Influence 
on Profits”; P. A. Bessire, “Plant Eco- 
nomics”; M. R. Lauritzen, “The Rela- 
tionship Between Jobbers and Manufac- 
turers.” 

Following registration, the members, 
who come from districts east of the 
Mississippi, visited the plants of the H. 
A. Johnson Co. and the J. Middleby, Jr., 
Co., Boston. Noon luncheon was served 
at the hotel, and the delegates attended 
the theatre in the evening. 

B. B. Grenell, of Chicago, president, 
presided, and T. F. Naughtin, of Omaha, 
acted as secretary. The convention will 
close Oct. 1, with a tour of the North 
Shore and a dinner at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott. 


Louis W. DePass. 
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The car situation was a dominating 
factor in the Chicago flour market this 
week. Mills are much behind on deliv- 
eries, and cars in transit take several 
weeks to reach final point of destination, 
due to congestion. Mill representatives 
are kept busy trying to locate cars and 
get deliveries for their customers. This 
scarcity of cars and congestion at ter- 
minals has resulted in an increased de- 
mand for spot stuff, and some brands 
are being held at a premium. As far 
as new business is concerned, reports are 
variable. Some jobbers say that there 
was some improvement this week, while 
others say they can notice no change in 
conditions. 

Representatives of northwestern mills 
report a fair amount of new business 
this week and, much to their surprise, 
several sales of fair size were put 
through. A number of buyers came into 
the market on the advance, but few of 
them bought more than enough to cover 
current requirements. The smaller bak- 
ers are steady buyers of small lots, but 
the big ones generally have 30 to 60 days’ 
supply on hand or coming to them. 

There is no special activity noticeable 
in hard winters. Jobbers report a fair 
business, but it is mainly with the small- 
er buyers, who take on just enough to 
cover near-by needs. The big buyers 
have not changed their ideas and, hav- 
ing enough flour on hand or coming to 
them to carry them along for a while, 
see no special reason for making further 
bookings. It is the general opinion in the 
trade here that hard winters are giving 
better satisfaction than was the case 
early in the crop year, and they are gain- 
ing more favor with the trade. 

Local mills are not bragging about the 
demand for flour. The trade will not 
pay asking prices, and confines purchases 
to temporary needs. Even if the car 
situation is acute in most sections, buyers 
will not change their ideas as to values. 
Their previous bookings were made when 
prices were much lower, and they cannot 
get away from the opinion that prices 
will come down and by waiting they 
will be able to take advantage of them. 
Some trouble is being experienced by 
mills here in securing sufficient cars, 
but in spite of this they produced about 
33,000 bbls flour. 

Clears are moving much more freely, 
and good grades are rather scarce. The 
domestic } ated has been quite brisk, 
and some business has been done for ex- 
port through eastern exporters. Second 
clears have been rather quiet of late, 
but demand for these also is picking up. 

Some business is being done for ex- 
port, but there is no special activity re- 
ported. Scattered sales of small parcels 
of export patents are reported to Great 
Britain and the Continent. Clears have 
been moving in small lots to the Levant, 
and also some to Europe. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patents $6.40 
@6.95 bbl, standard patent $6@6.65, first 
clear $4.50@5.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.60@6.40, straight $5.30@6.15, first 
clear $4.40@4.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.55@6, straight $5.20@5.60, first 
clear $4.50@4.90. 

- flours are quiet. There is some 
small lot business being done, but buy- 
ers in general are afraid of the market. 
They feel that prices are too high and, 
with a fair quantity on hand, they pre- 
fer to hold off wail pete reach a more 
attractive level. The local rye flour out- 
put again totaled 4,000 bbls. Shipping 


directions on old orders are coming in 
satisfactorily, the advance apparently 
having a good effect on these. White rye 
flour is quoted at $4.15@4.80 bbl, medium 
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facturers in particular have been good 
buyers. 

Very few mills are offering feed at 
present, and most of them are out of 
the market, except with mixed cars. 
Mills have found this class of trade an 
excellent medium to dispose of flour, and 
the quantities of feed in these cars are 
getting smaller and smaller. Complaints 
are general as to nondelivery of feed by 
mills on old contracts, and reports are 
numerous of cars taking weeks to reach 
point of destination. 

The Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railways are not permitting their 
cars to go off their lines and, as a conse- 
quence, much feed is being shipped lake- 
and-rail. It is reported that some north- 
western mills have been offering feed 


Walter 8S. Johnson 
New President of the Chicago Flour Club 


at $3.90@4.50, and pure dark at $3.35 
@3.75. 

There was no change in durum flours, 
and demand continues quiet. Macaroni 
manufacturers find demand for their 
products rather slow. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted on a basis of $5.15@5.25, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5.05@5.15; durum flour, 
$4.80@4.85; clear, $2.40@3.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 33,000 82 

Last week ........ 40,000 33,000 82 

ZORP GHD secsecsoss 40,000 27,000 68 

Two years ago..... 26,700 21,250 79 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed made further advances this 
week; bran is $1@2 ton higher, and 
standard middlings are up $1@1.50 since 
a week ago. The extremely bad car sit- 
uation is a bullish factor, but demand 
has been excellent, and mixed feed manu- 


for lake-and-rail shipment at $1 ton dis- 
count. The demand is practically all 
fer near-by shipment. 

Flour middlings are much more active 
and prices are firmer, but red dog is not 
picking up to any extent, and prices on 
this grade have not advanced as have 
others. 

Bran is quoted at $23@25.50 ton, 
standard middlings $24@26.50, flour mid- 
dlings $28@@29, and red dog $31@33. 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices were relatively high- 
er, and for the week show a gain of 
1@4c bu. Red winters were not so 
active as last week, congestion in a 
way being responsible. Receipts were 
very light, but mills, althou they 
wanted this kind of wheat, would not bid 
up on it, and red winters did not show 
the strength that hard winters and 
springs did. 

There was a good call from mills for 
hard winter wheat. Another factor in 
the strength was the improved demand 
from shippers, who showed much more 
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interest than during the previous two 
weeks. Some sales for export were made 
on all-rail basis to the seaboard. 

Spring wheat was active and stronger. 
Mills are paying more attention to the 
high gluten test wheat, and seem willing 
to pay the premiums for the kind they 
want. Receipts were very light. . 

The scarcity of cars is interfering with 
offerings from the country to a great 
extent. Receipts of wheat this week 
totaled 434 cars, compared with 461 last 
week, and 238 a year ago, Sales for 
shipment were 550,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 and 2 red winter 
were 8@10c over December; No. 1 hard 
winter, 3%4c over; No. 2 hard, 3@31/,c 
over; No. 1 dark northern spring, 12@18c 
over; No. 2 dark, 10@1l5c over; No. | 
northern, 3@1014c¢ over; No. 2 northern, 
2@5c over. 

At the close, No. 1 red was quoted a! 
$1.18@1.18%, bu, No. 2 $1.17%@1.18, 
No. 3 $1.143,@1.15%,; No.1 hard $1.13¢ 
1.13%, No. 2 $1.12%,@1.13, No. 3 $1.11° 
@1.144%,; No. 1 dark northern $1.21: 
@1.27%,, No. 2 $1.193,@1.24%,; No. | 
northern $1.12%,@1.20%, No. 2 $1.1134¢ 
1.143%. 

NOTES 

There was no session of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Columbus Day. 

Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, called at this office on Oct. 9. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and man- 
ager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co 
was in this market on Oct. 13. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan 
sas, called at this office on Oct. 9. 

N. J. Ferring, president Falcon Mill 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in thi 
market on Oct. 11 on his way east. 

J. C. Cullen, of the Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., 
was in this market during the week. 

E. J. Hoagland, sales manager Mar 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., passed through 
Chicago last Saturday on his way back 
to the mill. 

Carl Johnson, sales manager, and M. 
J. McCabe, district sales manager, of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., passed through 
Chicago, Oct. 9, on their way ‘east. 


A. W. Bosworth, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Corno Mills, St. Louis, is 
now in charge of the feed department of 
the American Hominy Co., Chicago. 


R. A. Hoyt, vice president and treas- 
urer Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., was in this market on Oct. 11-12, 
on his way home from an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 

Willis McFeely, Chicago sales manager 
of the Milwaukee Bag Co., was in Mil- 
waukee on Oct. 13. While there he at- 
tended the meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association. 

Franklin M. Crosby, wheat buyer and 
director of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago on Oct. 13, 
being called here to testify at the hear- 
ing of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Lake flour shipments from Chicago 
this week were 24,000 bbls, of which 
21,000 went to Buffalo and 3,000 to 
brie; 1,013,000 bus corn, 420,000 to 
Depot Harbor and 593,000 to Port Mc- 
Nicoll. 

S. H. Smith, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is reported to be a new 
member of the Hole-in-one Club, by ne- 
gotiating the second hole, 155 yards, of 
the Chickaning Country Club, Lakeside, 
Mich., in one stroke. 

Among the guests at the Bakers’ 

Lunch Club on Oct. 12 were Clarence 
Wernig, president of the Wernig Bak- 
ing Co., and Don Graham, assistant sales 
manager of the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., both of Minneapolis. 
‘ John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, will leave on Oct. 15 for New- 
port, Ky., where he will be one of the 
speakers at the annual convention of the 
Kentucky Bakers’ Association. 


A conference will be held in Chicago 
on Tuesday forenoon, Oct. 17, between 
representatives of a number of milling, 
grain and flour organizations to discuss 
telegraph and telephone rates, with a 
view to have them reduced. Henry L. 
Goemann, chairman of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, issued the call. 
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J. R. Fair, who has been the Chicago 
representative for the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. is leaving for Little 
Rock, Ark., where he will make his head- 
quarters as general salesman for this 
firm. R. P. Ronan will become Chicago 
representative for the Abilene mill, and 
will make his office at $82 South La Salle. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago, at its annual meeting held Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 12, re-elected C. C. 
Anthon, Chicago representative of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., as .presi- 
dent, and J. S. Stone, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. secretary and 
treasurer. 

The meat packers at their convention 
in Chicago this week passed a resolution 
approving the efforts of the government 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
an American merchant marine privately 
owned, not only to provide adequate fa- 
cilities for carriage of ordinary —. 
but also suitable facilities for the han- 
dling of perishable freight. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been awarded $3,400 in a 
Chicago court against the Rissman Flour 
Co. This corporation was in business 
here for a few years, but has been de- 
funct for several months, and it is re- 
ported that there are no assets. It 
claims that it contracted for 1,000 bbls 
flour in 1921. The mill shipped 340 bbls, 
but the concern said it was unsatisfac- 
tory and that considerable of it was 
returned by bakers. The Rissman Flour 
Co. was not a member of the Chicago 
Flour Club. 


Henry J. Allen, governor of Kansas, 
gave an address before the Chicago Press 
Club this week, and said in part that na- 
ture has given us 2,000 miles of water- 
way capable of sailing ocean vessels if 
we correct 33 miles of it. Excepting this 
stretch, every part of the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway is open to 80 per 
cent of the ocean-going vessels. He 
also stated that trainloads of grain 
stalled between western farms and east- 
ern seaports, with a falling market en- 
tailing great loss to shippers, would be 
made impossible by the completion of 
the lakes to the sea waterway project. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavKkeE, Wis., Oct. 14.—This week 
the strength of the wheat market, ac- 
compani by its uplifting effect on 
fiour prices, served to check flour trade. 
Customers appear more or less bewil- 
dered by the rise in grain prices. Cur- 
rent business is confined mainly to the 
smaller customers, who are buying small 
scattering lots. 

Those who have moderate quantities 
booked through forward purchases made 
in the last 30 to 60 days are pressed for 
supplies, owing to the serious situation 
with respect to railroad cars. This week 
numerous complaints were received by 
mills over the sharp delays in getting 
flour, and the trouble is becoming more 
and more harassing. Locally, mill opera- 
tions have suffered somewhat from the 
lack of an adequate number of cars. In 
the interior, country mills report that for 
the past week or two they have been 
forced to suspend operations for a day 
or two at a time because storage space 
was overflowing, due to the lack of cars. 

Of the limited amount of business 
passing, bakers patent has a little edge 
on family patent, although fancy flour 
is moving better, and giving mills less 
trouble as to disposition. Prices are 
30@35c bbl higher, compared with a 
week ago, on best patent, while bakers 
patent is up 15@35c. Fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $6.75@7.65, and straight at $6.30@ 
6.85, in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 

The call for fancy clear flour is im- 
proving, but low grade is moving slowly. 
Inquiry from eastern blenders and mix- 
ers is fairly active but, in view of the 
transportation difficulty, not much busi- 
ness is — passing. Local mills are 
able to sell all the clear flour they are 
making, in mixed cars, and their main 
concern is to dispose of the low grade. 

A good many offers are being received 
from the East at ridiculously low prices, 
which is true also of patents and 


straights. Considering present condi- 
tions, however, mills do not appear anx- 
ious to book any business, for their posi- 


tion has improved to the extent that they 
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do not need to give away flour or sell 
below cost. Prices are firmer and 15@ 
35c bbl higher. First clear was quoted at 
$5.40@5.95, and second nominally at 
$4.15@5.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Although ‘a fair business is being done 
in Kansas flour, the volume is falling be- 
hind that of spring wheat flour. Kansas 
has followed the upward price trend, 
and there still is little to choose when 
price is the consideration. The week’s 
trade was principally of a consumptive 
character, bakers taking the bulk of the 
business booked by mills and jobbers. So 
far as local jobbers are concerned, gro- 
cery trade seems to be taking more 
spring than winter wheat flour. Higher 
prices checked rather than improved 
trade. Fancy Kansas patent was quoted 





although it is materially of assistance 
in relieving congestion in the matter of 
break-bulk shipments rather than car lot 
traffic. 
MILLFEED 

An acute scarcity of supplies, repre- 
senting the most unfavorable condition 
in respect to buyers that has existed 
since last spring, with a clamoring de- 
mand that has shown no letup, sent feed 
prices higher. The general strength of 
the grain markets has contributed to the 
advance. There is little feed to be had, 
and mills are able to get almost any- 
thing they ask. In August and Septem- 
ber, when customers were inclined to 
anticipate their flour needs to a consider- 
able extent, they did not, it appears, take 
the same precaution with respect to feed, 





Charles H. Meyer 
New Vice President of the Chicago Flour Club 


at $6.75@7.10, and bakers patent at 
$6.35@6.70, in 98-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 16,000 9,500 60 
Last week ........ 16,000 10,200 64 
East FOO cecscceve 28,000 10,231 36 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,065 38 
Three years ago.... 24,000 14,000 58 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,200 62 
Five years ago..... 14,000 13,000 93 


It is apparent that northwestern mills, 
and some southwestern interests as well, 
are taking advantage of the Milwaukee 
outlet to the East by lake, judging by 
the figures of the weekly flour move- 
ment here. This week’s receipts were 
56,570 bbls, compared with 21,350 last 
year. The Milwaukee road brought 40,- 
950, and the North Western most of 
the remainder. Shipments were 34,470 
bbls, oqainst 15,760 last year, and lake 
transit lines carried out 32,370 bbls. The 
car situation makes the Milwaukee lake 
outlet especially convenient at this time, 


and the result is that the call is probably 
the most urgent in six to eight months. 

The railroad traffic situation also is a 
factor. Deliveries are very slow and 
quantities small. Much of the feed is 
going forward in mixed cars, and cus- 
tomers, as a rule, cannot be favored with 
as much as they would like to get. Even 
the heavy feeds are in active demand, but 
conditions of supply are practically as 
unfavorable as those affecting the light- 
er ones. 

Compared with last week, bran is $2 
ton higher, while winter bran is held 
$2.50 higher, meaning a premium of $1 
@1.50 over spring bran, Standard mid- 
dlings advanced $2.50, and flour mid- 
dlings are $2.50@8 higher. Red dog is 
up about $1. Hominy feed has been 
marked up 50c@$l1, and rye feed has 
kept on soaring, being $1@2 higher. Oil 
meal shows an advance of $4@5, and 
cottonseed meal $8@4, over last week’s 
figures. Gluten feed is nominally $2 ton 


higher. 
Receipts of millfeed this week were 
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2,374 tons, against 3,180 last week and 
1,590 last year; shipments were 5,204 
tons, against 6,083 last week and 5,379 
last year. 


RYE FLOUR 


While trade in rye flour is of fair pro- 
portions, it is unsatisfactory with respect 
to the fact that the call is principally for 
the whitest patent, with straight wanted 
only in small quantities, and dark very 
hard to move at all. On top of it all, 
mills find that certain buyers want a 
lot of patent, but at prices commanded 
by dark. Some ridiculous offers are be- 
ing received by local and interior rye 
mills for lots of various size, but none 
of them are being accepted, because mills 
are not in business for their health alone. 

When certain interests making these 
offers at “joke” prices are checked up 
on their claims that they have mill offers 
from competitive territory at or below 
the figures given, it invariably is found 
that this evidence is made of whole cloth. 
For a time not much attention was paid 
to this particular phase of the situation, 
but in recent weeks the condition has be- 
come so bad that it is commanding a 
thorough analysis of the facts, lest a 
demoralization develop in the rye flour 
trade. 

The fact that the bulk of demand is 
for the highest extractions throws a 
heavy burden on patent prices. The 
small demand for dark makes it neces- 
sary, especially among some of the 
smaller mills, to run this grade into the 
feed. At the present price of rye feed, 
there is more money in doing this than 
to sell the flour at the low price it is 
possible to get for it. 

Output of rye flour by Milwaukee mills 
this week was 2,000 bbls, the same as last 
week, Last year in the same week pro- 
duction amounted to 2,870 bbls, with a 
now idle mill operating. Production is 
at the highest rate since the first of the 
year. The shortage of cars has slowed 
up deliveries, and at times is exerting 
back pressure on mills, The supply of 
choice Wisconsin milling rye is fair, and 
the quality of the new crop is excellent. 

Prices are 25@35c bbl higher, in sym- 
pathy with the strength of the cash and 
option market, which has been advancing 
steadily and wound up this week with a 
jump of 3@3%%c, putting choice above 
80c bu. Pure white rye flour was quoted 
at $5.25@5.40, straight at $4.50@5.10, 
and dark at $3.75@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


A fair call for corn goods is noted, 
but new business is coming in rather 
slowly. Mills are operating at good ca- 
pacity in working off old orders, and the 
rate of production is being supported 
to some extent also by the active de- 
mand for hominy and mixed feeds. Ex- 
port business is negligible. 

Corn has been displaying unusual 
strength in the gpa week or two, and in 
this market sold today at a price which 
choice rye was commanding about 10 
days ago. Corn flour and other goods 
have not followed the advance fully, but 
a good many buyers insist that prices are 
too high, and this attitude is checking 
trade materially. Some of the larger in- 
terests are playing one producer against 
another, and this has resulted in some 
very low quotations. 

Under existing conditions in the corn 
market, however, the backbone of mills 
seems to have been stiffened and low 
offers are not getting the attention they 
received a short time ago. Prices are 
firm and tending higher. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.80@1.90, white corn meal at 
$1.80@1.85, and corn grits at $1.75@1.80, 
in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


The factory of the Northwestern Bar- 
rel Co., 76 South Bay Street, Milwaukee, 
was damaged about $45,000 by fire on 
Oct. 12. 

Peter Olson, of Mason, Wis., has 
placed in operation his new 50-bbl flour 
and feed mill, erected and equipped at a 
cost of $15,000. 


Application has been formally made by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
for designation as a contract market un- — 
der the provisions of the Capper-Tincher 
law. 

T. A. Thomas, representing the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
spent the past week in Milwaukee, later 
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calling on buyers in the Fox River valley 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce at their monthly meeting 
on Oct. 10 took action favoring the uni- 
versal par remittance system, voting af- 
firmatively on referendum No. 39 of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Grain cargoes from Milwaukee to the 
East by way of the Great Lakes were 
loaded this week as follows: steamer 
Covault, 108,200 bus corn from Milwau- 
kee road elevator E to Goderich, Ont; 
C. B. Dienabar, 166,050 bus corn and 
58,950 bus oats from same elevator to 
same destination. 

James Forrest, chief engineer flour 
mill department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, was the principal speak- 
er at this week’s luncheon of the Tripoli 
Caravan Booster Club, an organization 
of Shriners meeting every Friday noon 
at the Hotel Blatz. Mr. Forrest sketched 
the process of milling wheat from field 
to oven in a most interesting manner. 

Eradication of the barberry in Wis- 
consin has reached the point where it is 
estimated that only 500,000 of 3,500,000 
bushes discovered in the state in the 
last five years now remain alive. During 
September, 3,500 bushes were destroyed. 
A campaign is now being waged in Grant 
and Trempealeau counties, where the re- 
maining bushes are largely concentrated. 

Cool weather, with penetrating rains, 
materially improved the situation in Wis- 
consin this week. Conditions were uni- 
formly favorable for farm work. There 
was a heavy frost on Oct. 9, but only 
arden truck suffered. Rains were bene- 
ficial for all fall plowing and winter 
sown grains. Pastures are in poor to 
fair condition, and there is much stock 
feeding in southern counties because of 
the unsatisfactory condition of pastures. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad has notified 
the traffic division of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce that, while the 
embargoes on eastern connections are in 
force, it has arranged for shipments to 
New York for domestic as well as ex- 
port deliveries by the following route: 
Grand Trunk and Central of Vermont 
by way of New London, Conn; Grand 
Trunk and Central of Vermont by wa 
of Willimantic and the New Haven road. 
Shipments from Wisconsin points are 
routed by way of Milwaukee and the 
Grand Trunk car ferry across Lake 
Michigan. 

L. E. Gettle, member of the railroad 
commission of Wisconsin, appeared be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at the hearing held in Des Moines to 
oppose, on behalf of the Wisconsin com- 
mission, the petition of carriers for aboli- 
tion of the 10 per cent differential in 
interstate rates now existing between 
wheat and commodities classified as 
coarse grain. Mr. Gettle argued that the 
increase would add enormously to the 
cost of cattle, poultry and hog feeds, 
since approximately 275,000 tons of bran, 
gluten feed and mixed feeds are shipped 
into Wisconsin each year. 

The estimated production of corn in 
Wisconsin increased 3,000,000 bus dur- 
ing the past month, according to the sur- 
vey made by Joseph Becker, joint crop 
reporter. A total production of 93,808,- 
000 bus is forecast as of Oct. 1. This is 
nearly equal to the record breaking crop 
of 97,482,000 bus produced in 1921, and 
is 24,000,000 bus above the five-year av- 
erage. Condition on Oct. 1 was 78.4 per 
cent, compared with 78.7 on Sept. 1, and 
84.8 on Oct. 1, 1921, due to the fact 
that early in September hot weather bad- 
ly burned some fields. Later in the 
month, conditions were ideal. 

L. E. Meyer. 





MEETING OF NATIONAL GRANGE 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 14.—The an- 
nual ~nagey | of the National Grange 
for 1922, to be held at Wichita, Kansas, 
opening on Nov. 15, will be devoted 
largely to the consideration of great na- 
tional questions affecting agriculture and 
to a few matters of policy affecting the 
National Grange itself. The gathering 
is expected to attract 20,000 farmers. 
This is the first meeting of the grange 
in the state of Kansas since 1888, at 
which time J. H. Brigham, later Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, was elect- 


ed national master. 
Jounn Marrinan. 
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A firmer tone developed in the local 
market the last of the week and, although 
actual sales are still far from what 
might be desired, the trade greets with 
joy the slightest indication of improved 
conditions. 

Inquiries from domestic markets are 
more numerous, and from a wider terri- 
tory. It is frequently difficult for mills 
to close such inquiries, however, as the 
buyers’ price ideas are as a_ general 
thing considerably lower than those of 
the seller. In spite of this difference 
of opinion, some new sales were consum- 
mated near the close of the week, and in- 
dications are that this improved ten- 
dency will be carried over into next 
week, 

Another feature is an improvement in 
inquiries from foreign buyers, who have 
been practically unheard of for the past 
six weeks or more. While few sales re- 
sulted from these inquiries, as the dif- 
ference between bids and quotations in 
this field is even wider than in the do- 
mestic trade, export houses are very 
glad to see even a slight revival of in- 
terest from the foreign trade. 

Mills located in the soft wheat terri- 
tory of Illinois and Missouri continue to 
report a fairly active inquiry from south- 
ern buyers, but it is practically impos- 
sible to take full advantage of this busi- 
ness, on account of the car shortage, 
which is seriously hampering the fulfill- 
ment of contracts already booked. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.30@6.80 per 140 
Ibs, jute; St. Louis; standard patent 
$5.90@6.30, first clear $4.75@5.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.25, straight 
$5.25@5.50, first clear $4.25@4.50; soft 
winter short patent $5.75@6, straight 
$5.20@5.40, first clear $4.10@4.30. 


MILLFEED 


A very strong tone prevails in the mill- 
feed market at the close, and prices are 
considerably higher. Demand is active 
from all territories, and offerings, which 
are extremely light for this season of the 
year, are rapidly absorbed. The demand 
is for both bran and shorts, and the 
quotations for both feeds have advanced 
practically alike. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $24.50@25.50 ton, soft winter 
bran at $24@25, and gray shorts at $29 
@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week .cccccccccs - 23,300 46 
Last week .......+..+-+ - 82,300 64 
VOOP GBS ccoccccccccce . 27,300 54 
Two years ago 35,400 70 





Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


FPiour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This Week ..cccccccccscese 45,600 59 
Last Week ..c.cccccccccece 47,300 61 
FORP OHS occccccceveescsce 35,800 46 
TWO years AGO ...--eeeeeee 27,240 35 


WAS NOT SUPERSTITIOUS 


Friday the thirteenth held no dangers 
for Milton F. Williams, president of the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis, who celebrated his seven- 
ty-sixth birthday on that date by enter- 
taining 13 guests, all relatives. 

Mr. Williams was born in Ohio on 
Oct. 138, 1846. He married Miss Emily 
Priscilla Stevens, of Gillespie, IIl., in 
1875, and is the father of fovr children. 
Coming to St. Louis and engaging in the 
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millwright business, he founded the M. 
F. Williams Mfg. Co. in 1892 and the 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co. in 1897, later consolidating the two 
under the latter name. 


NOTES 

The Simon-Pfeifer Wholesale Grocery 
Co., New Orleans, recently suffered a 
fire loss estimated at $75,000. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
called at this office on Oct. 13. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade has 
opened its annex office building, a three- 
story structure containing 55 modern 
offices. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.25 
@1.35; cream meal, $1.55@1.65; grits 
and hominy, $1.70@1.80. 

Lafayette Phillips, father of Clyde 
Phillips, widely known in the St. Louis 
baking industry, died Oct. 8, and fu- 
neral services were held Oct. 11. 

W. K. Kutnewsky, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, who has been on a vacation, 
is expected to return to his office next 
week, 

Elmer L. Fisher, representing G. A. 
Veninga, has applied for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
on transfer of certificate from Milton 
E. Veninga. 

George Batz, of the Graham & Mar- 
tin Grain Co., is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’* Exchange of 
St. Louis on transfer of certificate from 
William Lothman. 

F. A. Godat, traffic manager of the 
New Orleans & South American Steam- 
ship Co., is making a trip through Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, calling 
on the flour millers in those states. 

The Farmers’ elevator, Craig, Mo., was 
recently burned. R. E. Sellers, manager 
of the elevator, and several employees, 
were scorched about the face and hands 
when an explosion occurred in the plant. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.60@4.70, standard 
patent $4.40@4.50, medium $4.30@4.40, 
pure dark $3.65@3.75, rye meal $3.75@ 
3.85. 

Loss estimated at $25,000 resulted this 
week from a fire of unknown origin 
which destroyed the farmers’ grain ele- 
vator at Salisbury, Mo., together with 
15,000 bus wheat and a car of flour and 
feed. 

The directors of the Green Ridge 
(Mo.) Elevator & Trading Co. have 
filed a petition in the circuit court ask- 
ing for the dissolution of the company; 
as it has met financial reverses the 
past two years. 


The Louisiana Farm Bureau Rice 
Growers’ Co-operative Association has 
leased the Federal mill and warehouse at 
Crowley, La. The mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bbls, and the warehouse 
will hold 150,000 bags. 


Loans by the New Orleans branch of 
the Federal Land Bank during Septem- 
ber totaled $2,044,300, according to J. V. 
DeDruy, treasurer. The money was dis- 
tributed to 1,101 borrowers in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. 


Approximately 92 per cent of the IIli- 
nois corn crop is safe from frost, accord- 
ing to the bureau of crop estimates. 
The report states the bulk of the crop 
is well dried out, and will be ready for 
market earlier than usual. 


Captain Luther H. Conn, who was in- 
strumental in building the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, and the Southern 
Hotel, two historical structures of the 
city, died Oct. 11. He was a veteran of 
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the Confederate army and had been a 
resident of St. Louis since 1867. 

Louisiana this year will produce over 
one fourth of the total sugar output of 
the United States, according to estimates 
based on the Oct. 1 condition of cane and 
beets. The total production is expected 
to be 882,293 tons, of which Louisiana 
will produce 233,333. 

The Organization Opposed to Chain 
Stores was recently formed in St. Louis, 
and announced the purpose of obtain- 
ing 20,000 members from all sections of 
the state to aid in the work of curbing 
chain stores of all classes, but particu- 
larly those selling food products. 

A lengthy conference was recently 
held at Memphis, Tenn., between United 
States army engineers and representa- 
tives of the federal barge line to consid- 
er the improvement of the channel of 
the Mississippi River between Memphis 
and Cairo, Ill., so that it will be navi- 
gable throughout the year. 

The remains of an old water mill, be- 
lieved to be more than 100 years old, 
were discovered recently in the bed of 
Richland Creek, near Belleville, Ill. The 
mill, despite the fact that it was im- 
bedded in the bottom of the creek, is in 
a good state of preservation, the tim- 
+ wg particularly, being in good condi- 
ion. 

Information has been published by 
Secretary Wallace, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to the effect 
that on several occasions during the 
present year E. F. Catlin, a grain Resier 
on the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
sold and shipped wheat under a descrip- 
tion or designation which was false and 
misleading, and in violation of the Unit- 
ed States grain standards act. 

The Louisiana rice crop has the same 
condition figure on Oct. 1 as on Sept. 1, 
and is 1.1 per cent above the 10-year av- 
erage, according to Lionel L. Janes, ag- 
ricultural statistician for the state. The 
crop is 86 per cent of normal, compared 
with 91 per cent on July 1, 88 per cent 
on Aug. 1, and 86 per cent on Sept. 1. 
The 10-year average is 84.9 per cent. 
The condition forecasts a total produc- 
tion for the state of 18,335,000 bus. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


-——_Corn——_, -———Oats 
Yield Yield 

Crop. per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

+ 103,234 2,853 28 41,822 1,230 30 
1921... 103,850 3,080 30 44,826 1,061 24 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,627 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 
1911... 105,825 2,581 24 
1910... 104,035 2,886 28 
1909... 98,883 2,552 26 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 
1606.... 96,738 2,927 30 





37,917 1,418 37 
87,763 922 24 
37,548 1,186 32 
35,159 1,007 29 
32,344 807 25 
31,837 754 24 
30,959 965 31 


1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,688 784 28 
1902.... 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.... 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.... 83,321 2,105 26 27,865 809 30 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 25 26,841 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 781 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,666 707 26 
1895.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.... 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.... 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.... 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.... 71,971 1,490 21 26,481 624 20 
1889.... 78,320 2,118 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.... 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886.. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85t¢. 60,743 1,537 25 
1866-75¢. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Oct. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 

Department of Agricuture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 

Yield Yield 

Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1922*... 1,361 11,726 1911.... 2,757 19,370 
1921....1,165 8,112 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,757 10,774 1909.... 2,088 19,513 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 2,679 25,805 
1918.... 1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 
1916....1,605 14,296 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1902.... 3,740 29,285 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 

*Oct. 1 estimate. 


1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1905.... 2,535 28,477 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Unusual 
interest has been excited by the new 
United States government $500,000,000 
4, per cent loan, and the instant re- 
sponse to the Treasury’s offer showed 
that the flotation would be highly suc- 
cessful. Secretary Mellon has offered 
unusual inducements for the small in- 
vestor, and if his plan is carried out, 
every subscription for $10,000 or under 
will be allotted in full. This is a wise 
move, and it emphasizes the sensible ef- 
fort by the Treasury to continue to 
excite support of small investors every- 
where and to insure the widest possible 
distribution of this great loan. 


PLACING THE BONDS 


The national banks, state banks and 
trust companies have subscribed — 
and there is little doubt that the outside 
public will put in exceptionally large 
subscriptions on its own account. The 
government bond market has been im- 
mensely helped by the offering. Had 
the Treasury asked for $1,000,000,000, as 
was feared at one time, it might have 
been rather difficult to place such a huge 
offering at this time. One half that 
amount is a highly satisfactory offering, 
and there is every probability that the 
holders of the Victory 434 per cent notes 
will be quick to exchange them for the 
longer term bonds. 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL 


Notwithstanding prevailing uncertainty 
as to what might develop in connection 
with the Turkish crisis, the feeling seems 
to be that there will be a much larger 
volume of business before long. During 
this week the average price of several 
prominent stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange advanced to 90.96, 
which was a new high record for the 
year. Trading was heavy and there were 
signs that the outside public was be- 
coming more genuinely interested in the 
security market. 

There has been excellent buying of 
dividend paying stocks by people who 
believe that the country is on the mend, 
and that, with the money market show- 
ing distinct ease, there will be a further 
appreciation in the price of high grade 
securities belonging to the sure dividend 
class. It looks now as if there would 
be something of a strong upward move- 
ment started before long. 


FINANCING SPECULATION 


The unused lending facilities of the 
Federal Reserve System are so enormous 
as to make it easy for the banks to ob- 
tain proper rediscounts if they care to 
do so. It is believed, however, that there 
will be in some quarters larger absorp- 
tion of funds by commercial borrowers, 
although the plethora of bank reserves is 
so great as to make it easy for legiti- 
mate corporation borrowers to finance 
their future requirements through sales 
of notes or other securities. 

The bond market is also showing up 
well, although there has not been quite 
the broad support that was seen in some 
issues a few weeks ago. On the other 
hand, those who want bonds have to bid 
for them, and in many instances it is 
not easy for brokers to fill large orders 
for exceptionally high grade bonds. The 
situation is very strong, however, and 
while the market demand for securities 
is likely to increase, it is apparent that 
the public will seek high grade securities 
and bid eagerly for those which are 
rather difficult to obtain. 


BROADER BUYING OF STEEL 


Increase of 741,502 tons in unfilled or- 
ders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the close of Sep- 
tember made the total of future business 
equal 6,691,607 tons. While there was 
some disappointment in certain quarters 
that the increase was not greater, the 





fact is that the showing is very favor- 
able, compared with a few months ago, 
when this great basic industry appeared 
to be in the doldrums. 

The large September business was in 
part accounted for, no doubt, by the 
rush orders for steel given out by the 
railroad equipment concerns. Heavy 
buying of rails also was an important 
factor in the market, so that the fine 
showing made by the mills was in large 
part accounted for by the rush orders 
for rails given out by the railroads just 
before the new high price of $43 per 
ton became effective. 

The position of the steel industry has 
been helped also by the enormous new 
building operations which are under way 
throughout the country. Notwithstand- 
ing the altogether exorbitant prices that 
are being paid to labor in large cities 
where only a limited supply of men is 
available, the movement to build new 
residential and business structures is still 
being pushed on a scale which indicates 
that the new manufacturers will ob- 
tain an enormous volume of business 
from the construction industry. 





A CHINESE MILLER 

Sam Dean, a writer in Asia, the 
American magazine of the Orient, speak- 
ing of the guild workers of Peking, con- 
fesses himself to be “a bit sentimental” 
about some of the Chinese craftsmen; 
“yet not about all of them.” 

“I know more than one good soul,” 
he says, “who trolls a merry song while 
he works at lining his pockets, but does 
not seem to have enough sense of beauty 
to hurt him. There is the flour miller, 
for instance, who looked to me, when I 
first saw him—well, not so gross as the 
miller in Chaucer, but lumpish. 

““Has miller Chung ancestors?’ I won- 
dered, ‘and does he cherish ancient lore 
about the selection of grain and the mak- 
ing of flour? 

“He was a fat gentleman—fat as a 
pudding—with a big, rag-bound head 
and a wide smile, and he blew flour from 
both nostrils, like a sperm whale coming 
up for air. He milled by a slow process 
that left him plenty of time to tell a 
funny story and mimic all the actors, 
and plenty of time to praise the good old 
days when one bought grain of a single 
Manchu instead of dickering with a lot 
of small farmers, and nobody need be 
afraid that some unpatriotic Chinese 
would start a foreign style flour mill and 
put all the millers out of business. But 
he really did not think that flour mills 
would come into China, because — 


- could not grind the grain fine enoug 


anyhow, and, besides, they would require 
more capital than the millers possessed 
or would be willing to pool if:they had 
it. And so he maundered on, as end- 
lessly as his blindfolded donkey, which 


dragged the millstone round and round 


the earthen floor of a three-sided shed. 

“Meanwhile the wheat ran down from 
an overhead hopper to the grooves be- 
tween the faces of the stones, and piled 
up at the edge of the lower stone. Then 
the miller’s wife carried it in baskets 
over to the sifter in a corner of the shed. 
The sifter was a box suspended from the 
ceiling in such a way that, as it swung 
back and forth, it bumped against a 
post and the fine flour went through. 
What remained was reground. 

“This was a very primitive system, 
indeed; but the miller was happy and 
well to do. I looked again at the plod- 
ding donkey and at his fat owner, who 
was pouring grain into the hopper and 
droning out in stupid content: 

“Mills turning, 
Donkeys moving.” 


“I was far from idealizing him, but I 
liked him—dull and greedy and unpro- 
gressive as he was.” 





July Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of July, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -~———Bushels——_, 


flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
AUBtTIR cccccere coccee cececee e  eevceoes 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Islands. ...... 5,600 1,186 
Belgium ....... 3,322 1,861,004 212,225 
Denmark ....... 14,661 wcrcccee cevccece 
Esthonia ....... 8,025 wcrcccce cvcscese 
Finland ........ BE.GED ncccccse cocseoce 
France .......-. 111 557,052 48,571 
Germany ...... 14,395 338,615 1,737,272 
GEBOMEORP cecccs esses 201,380 34,285 
Greece ......... 846 20,802 ..ccccee 
Iceland and 

Faroe Islands. OTB ciccocse cecessce 
TERI ccccccesce sceeces 3,495,652 77,265 
Latvia occccccce BOBS ceccvces covcccec 
Malta, Gozo, etc. 7,079 288,668 .ccccore 
Netherlands 67,480 2,177,070 1,149,006 
Norway ..cc.ese |e) ) ere rr 130,553 
Russia in Europe 80,504 = 8 «aesseeee 
Sweden .......- 7,413 28,000 sees e 
Turkey in Eu- 

FOPE .ccccscce 44,444 ccccccee covccece 
Ukraine ........ SELBUE cesecess secsnceses 
England ....... 53,519 2,205,118 2,421,565 
Scotland ....... 33,453 15,000 134,976 
Ireland ........ 16,627 187,634 376,950 
Canada— 

Maritime Pr.. ZB scccccee 14,871 

Quebec and 

Ontario .... 38 3,568,585 7,497,486 
Prairie Prov.. 1,323 10 21,251 
British Colum- 

bia and 

Yukon ..... 1,694 86 23,098 

Brit. Honduras. 1,946 ...ccccce 

Costa Rica ..... 4,701 wcccccee cocccees 
Guatemala ..... i) eee 200 
Honduras ...... 4,847 wccccees 622 
Nicaragua ..... 2,217 1 890 
Salvador ....... 4,164 ...scceee 4,665 
Panama ........ 7,048 wccccese 87 

Mexico .......--+ 21,194 5,421 92,871 
Miquelon and St. 

TE ccacess § s6b0e s0aeeece 241 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador. OBO ncccccce cesceces 
Bermuda ...... BGO ccwccces 2,662 
Barbados ...... C44 wccccocs 800 
Jamaica ....... TLGAS  ccccvcve 16,325 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ...... 1,980 wcccccce cocccece 
Other British 

West Indies .. 6.449 ccccece 36 
CUBS ccccscsess 66,744 2,400 261,859 
Dominican Rep.. S.BIS .ccccece 4 
Dutch W. Indies 1,600 .cccccee 3,463 


French West 
Indies ......-+ 
Biaitl ccccccccccs 
Virgin Islands.. 
Argentina ...... 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
CREO cecccceces 
Colombia «es 
Ecuador 
British Guiana.. 
Dutch Guiana... 
French Guiana.. 





DO wacccewesss BETOR ccvecess ceseverse 
Venezuela ......- DIOR cccccces scevecece 
CHIMA cccccceses BU csceceve e940206-0 
CROSOM .cccssecs BO senses 8 seeeesoe 
Far Eastern Re- 

public ......+- B ccccccee covcccee 
Greece in Asia.. BER cccseces cvccsore 
Hongkong ..... CEBES csecsens ccvssnee 
Japan ...seeees 15,312 136,670 cece 
Kwantung ..... $8,184 wcccccee cevccces 
Palestine and 

ByTIR ccwesscs ° rrr rae 
Philippine Islds. 27,350 ....+424 seeeeees 
British Oceania. OD secetees “6554949 
French Oceania. 1,822 B cccccces 


Belgian Congo.. 
Brit. W. Africa. 
Brit. 8S. Africa. . 
Canary Islands.. 











Bgypt .cccceces 
Other French 
Africa ....... BES cacectsy scenes 
Liberta .......- By ssnvesan 02606006 
Morocco ....-++- BOER -cccesess cesesor ° 
New Zealand... Bee. ceesecess €c0attes 
Totala ....... 921,066 14,952,848 14,269,798 
aw Bushe ls, 
Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ....... 635,285 280,683 670,414 
France ......+0. LEB,360 2. cccece 635,369 
Finland eteee Need 236,843 ...00. 
Germany ....... 223,657 460,798 327,042 
DOME padececcses Senees 60955 431,276 
Netherlands .... 185,333 424,018 759,248 
Norway oo = @ Bo vs 149,935 
Russia ° 50 564,178 
United Kingdom. 1,110,128 17,683 393,375 
CamaGR .cccscce cecees 654,444 781,798 
Panama .....++. 841,933 = wen wee 711 
Cuba ...cccwccees | | | rere ° 74,763 
Other countries. 29,635 coccce 206,578 
Totals .....0+6 2,518,647 2,788,682 4,180,573 





United States—Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States oats crop of 1922, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 

1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 Av. 

New York ....... 32,300 24,912 38,298 
Pennsylvania .... 39,616 35,283 41,223 

BES asccoccers 40,959 87,122 638,392 
FRGIGMS 6 cccessces 33,516 45,07 71,070 
BUMS oc ccsccvscs 110,628 121,741 181,914 
Michigan ........ 51,447 28,101 62,298 
Wisconsin .:..... 104,870 63,958 965,503 
Minnesota ....... 138,456 94,176 116,095 
TOW cccccecccces 220,520 154,960 222,016 
ey RE 20,624 42,960 48,047 
North Dakota .... 83,820 49,761 60,095 
South Dakota .... 76,320 68,300 68,288 
Nebraska o8 55,154 70,054 80,902 
HQMORS cc cccccces 29,434 38,827 63,487 





United States. ..1,229,774 1,060,737 1,412,602 
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August Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of August, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -———Bushels——_, 








flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Island.. 10 ccccccee 234,791 
Belgium 2,362,909 378,730 
Denmark 7,994 55,712 
Miathemie, .ccccce F888 ceccccce cocccece 
Pimlana .cccccee 60,466 aeccccce cocccees 
France ........ 661 2,624,650 177,819 
Germany ...... 42,137 4,846,219 1,157,214 
GERTOAP .ccece 1,356 284,000 ........ 
Greece ......++. Bede 000006806 sevecess 
Bele ccccccvcce 3,374 4,372,501 340,689 
EMtyin cccccceces BBO nccccccs cocceves 
Malta, Gozo, etc. 2,400 ccccccce cecccece 
Netherlands 97,115 3,517,920 1,158,237 
Norway ....... 30,298 132,533 38,400 
Russia in Eu- 

FORO ccccceces 43,042 85,064 ........ 
GRE scccccccce cess seecceses 217,196 
ED sb ccde0e 3,306 188,560 17,142 
Turkey in Eu- 

FORE cccccccce 47,840 ccccccce cecese ee 
Ukraine 1 | eeereee 
England 79,540 4,775,029 1,997,772 
Scotland .. 77,224 92,715 316,827 
Ireland 50,899 395,733 69,998 
Canada— 

Maritime Pr.. BT cccccece 35,539 

Quebec and 

Ontario .... 650 9,240,282 6,503,859 
Prairie Prov.. 21 24,793 
Brit. Columbia 

and Yukon.. 3,076 2,829 99,691 

Brit. Honduras. 2,611 wccccoce 14 
Costa Rica ..... 4,963 .ccscees 892 
Guatemala ..... 10,325 ...++... 11,314 
Honduras ...... 7,750 4,000 8,312 
Nicaragua ..... 3,683 3 1,256 
Panama ....... BB,OOG cccccese 596 
Salvador ...... ° CBBE ncccecee 15,138 
Mexico ......+. 29,397 30 32,995 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 
Bermuda ...... 
Barbados ...... 
Jamaica .....+.. 
Trinidad and 
Tobago ...... 
Other British 
West Indies... 
COURS cecccosere 
Dominican Rep. 
Dutch W. Indies 
French West 


Bolivia ...ccece 


CREO ccccccccee 
Colombia ...... 
Ecuador ....... 
British Guiana,. 
Dutch Guiana .. 
French Guiana.. 
Peru 











Venezuela ..... 10,057 4 20 
British India... ..... 98,400 23,141 
Straits Settle- 
ments ....... T0080 cccsccce cecceses 
CUMS ccccccess 65,301 66,668 .....665 
greece in Asia.. BuBSe cvecucce e00eeese 
Hongkong ..... OO ee eee ee 
TOPAD .cccccecs 19,874 SOE,4TE an eccccce 
Kwantung ..... BETGe  Svevcees cesesnce 
Palestine and 
Syria .ccccses B.BBT ncccccce § cccesece 
PRitipmine TalGse, BE,GIR occccves ceceseer 
Russia in Asia.. BBL ccccccce svecce eee 
French Oceania. BWEt ceeccove coceovece 
New Zealand . BP eeesccee cavssees 
Belgian Congo.. Dee. e6eew8es weensees 
British West 
ASPICR ccccecs Veet cecceees Sb eeeoees 
British South 
APrICA ocecese GOO. svccvees eevee 
Canary Islands. De ANHORSKR OR GCERS 
ESYPt .ccccecce BGES ccccses © eecccsce ° 
Other French 
Africa ....ece wUe 86 esK< ee eeccccee 
Liberia ...... ee UBB nccccces cecsees ° 
Morocco ....... 4,334 ...eoee e eecce eee 
Portuguese East 
APPICR 22000. GO ccccccs © eecccee ° 
Other Portuguese 
Africa ....+0. 114 wcccee ee escccece 
Spanish Africa... 12,184 .......- 400 
Totals ...... 1,169,152 33,703,199 12,170,201 
———— Bushe ls, 
Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium .cccses 259,015 51,298 483,903 
France ...cccces 475,050 = ....6- 171,945 
Germany ....... 40,984 812,283 158,267 
Netherlands .... 104,625 613,681 96,508 
NOPWEY cccccess  ceeces 353,047 67,125 
United Kingdom 1,204,782  ...... 437,090 
Canada ....... +  ~«eeene 2,539,102 199,285 
CABS ccccccccces T = escees 109,360 
Other countries. 751 240,677 52,529 
Totals ....+.. 2,085,264 4,610,088 1,776,012 





United States—White Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States white potato crop of 1922, based 
on condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average 
for 1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 Av. 

Maine ...... 21,411 37,152 22,790 
New York 36,770 33,990 34,411 
Pennsylvania os 26,088 21,586 24,452 
WED wecevceccese 10,848 6,728 10,613 
eee 8,870 6,413 9,080 
Michigan ........ 37,274 27,200 28,611 
Wisconsin ....... 37,638 21,420 28,744 
Minnesota ....... 38,396 27,526 28,725 
ME. Se eeccsewsce 9,216 4,128 8,436 
North Dakota .... 19,488 11,520 6,348 
Nebraska ........ 8,777 8,160 8,940 
Colorado ........-- 17,642 11,070 10,777 
BENNO csdcccccvee 14,767 10,545 6,238 
California ....... 10,719 10,064 11,410 

United States.... 433,015 346,823 373,417 
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Domestic prices for spring wheat flour 
were reduced 30c bbl on Oct. 10. This 
reduction began in Montreal, and became 
general in eastern Canada the next 
morning. It originated in the cutting 
of prices for car lot business which has 
been so prevalent of late. Competition 
for domestic trade is unusually keen, 
while the volume of business being done 
is only moderate. Best brands of top 
patent springs are now quoted at $6.50 
bbl, seconds at $6 and first clears at 
$5.80, 30-day terms, jute, in less than 
carload lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in lim- 
ited demand at 5@10c over prices of a 
week ago. Car lot buyers are offering 
mills $4.50 bbl for 90 per cent patents, 
in secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights, while blended spring and win- 
ters are worth about $5.25, in new bags, 
same basis. 

Demand for springs for export has 
been better. More cable inquiries have 
been coming in, and more sales have 
been made. Mills still complain that 
prices are too low. Latest sales of ex- 
port patent springs were at 36s@36s 6d, 
while sellers are now asking 36s 9d@37s 
per 280 Ibs for this grade, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London, November loading 
at seaboard. Top patents cn same terms 
have been sold at 39s 3d. Ontario win- 
ters have been sold for export to Glas- 
gow at 35s@35s 6d. 

Brokers are now quoting $5.20 bbl for 
top patent springs, $4.70@4.80 for ex- 
port patent springs and $4.40@4.50 for 
Ontario winters, in their bags, Novem- 
ber seaboard basis, for export. 


MILLFEED 


The market weakened on Tuesday and 
a reduction of $1 ton was recorded by 
mills that had previously been asking 
that much over standard prices. A 
good deal of Canadian bran is going to 
the American side, as millers are able 
to realize better prices over there than 
they can get in the home market, even 
with a duty of 15 per cent against them. 
The standard price for bran, in mixed 
cars with flour, is now $20 ton, and for 
shorts $22, in bags, delivered. Car lots 
of bran are quoted at $17.50 and shorts 
at $19.50, f.o.b., mills, bags included, net 
cash terms. 

WHEAT 


A good many Ontario mills have been 
forced to bring in supplies of western 
spring wheat by rail. There appears to 
be little or none available at Bay or 
lake ports for use of millers in this 
province. Everything passing through 
those terminals is for export, and a bad 
state of congestion has arisen. As a 
consequence, millers with contracts to 
fill are getting what wheat they can by 
the all-rail route, and are obliged to be 
content with such supplies. Lake-and- 
rail rates have risen to a point which 
makes the difference in cost between 
the two routes much less than usual. 

No. 1 northern is now quoted at $1.151, 
bu, track, Bay ports, and other. grades of 
western spring wheat at innipeg 
spreads. This quotation is for shipment 
from Fort William, and is subject to de- 
lays incidental to the present congested 
state of lake traffic. 

Ontario winter wheat is still in poor 
supply, although buyers are offering 
farmers better prices than a week ago. 
Country mills are now paying farmers 
95@98c bu for street wheat, while car 





lot buyers are paying $1.03@1.05, on 
track, for No. 2 red or white winter. 


CEREALS 

These products are in moderate de- 
mand at steady prices. Millers are pay- 
ing a little more for their oats, and are 
not making much money, but do not feel 
disposed to advance prices until demand 
improves. Rolled oats are quoted at 
$2.90@3.05 per bag of 90 lbs, and oat- 
meal at $3.20@3.35 per bag of 98 lbs, 
delivered, in less than carload quantities. 
Exporting trade is extremely quiet. 
Rolled oats for shipment to Glasgow are 
quoted at 42s per 280 lbs, and oatmeal at 
40s, jute, November seaboard loading. 
Oat hulls are a drug on the market, and 
most mills are now burning what they 
make. They would readily sell their 
supplies at $10 ton, bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario mills are bringing in Manitoba 
oats at a cost of 59@60c bu for No. 2 
Canadian western grade. No. 2 white 
Ontario oats are firmer at 38@40c bu, 
country points; No. 3 barley, 59@62c; 
No. 2 rye, 62@67c; American corn, No. 
2 yellow, 7914c, track, Bay ports; whole 
wheat screenings, $15 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are quoting 22c 
per 100 lbs for flour space from Cana- 
dian ports, last half October, and 25c 
for November. United States lines are 
quoting 20c to Canadian mills and, 
wherever possible, shippers are rout- 
ing their flour that way. Car shortage 
prevents a larger volume of business via 
American ports. 

CHANGE OF MANAGEMENT 

Herbert Law, son of Andrew Law, 
Glasgow, who was formerly in the serv- 
ice of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., at its head office in Toronto, 
has been appointed manager of the To- 
ronto branch of Chaplin Bros. & Co. 
grain merchants, Montreal, and is now on 
duty in this capacity. Mr. Law suc- 
ceeds A. E. McCuaig, who has been man- 
ager here since the establishment of this 
branch. It is understood that Mr. Mc- 
Cuaig contemplates going into the grain 
trade on his own account. 


NOTES 

In connection with the meeting of On- 
tario millers to be held in Toronto on 
Wednesday, there will be a banquet in 
the evening at which some notable 
speeches are likely to be made. It will 
be held in the dining room of the To- 
ronto Board of Trade. 

So far, deliveries of Ontario grain 
from the new crop have been unusually 
light. Farmers are busy with field work, 
and do not seem in a hurry to dispose 
of their stocks. There is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with present prices, and a 
feeling is general that the holding policy 
will pay. 

As already announced in this depart- 
ment, the Dominion Millers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Toronto 
on Wednesday, Oct. 18. Members of the 
organization are being invited to make 
the attendance at this meeting a record. 
The Hon. T. A. Low, M. P., a member 
of the federal government, is to be one 
of the speakers. 

Canadian steamship lines are protest- 
ing — the assertion by shippers 
that they are charging too much for 
grain space on upper lake boats. Re- 
cent comparisons showed that Canadian 
rates were higher than those to Ameri- 
can ports. In the interval, American 
rates have gone up to something like 
the Canadian level, and shipping com- 
panies now claim this is the normal and 


reasonable rate. They say they have 
been doing business at cost or less. 

F. B. Gibbs, manager of the Brack- 
man-Ker Milling Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. 
C., was in Toronto on Oct. 10 attending 
the annual meeting of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. These two 
companies are associated in their rela- 
tions. Mr. Gibbs has been connected 
with the milling and oatmeal trade on 
the Pacific Coast for a number of years. 

W. J. Egan, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner to South Africa, is expected in 
Canada shortly for the purpose of giv- 
ing Canadian exporters a chance to con- 
sult him personally on the possibilities 
of trade with South Africa. It would 
be worth while for any miller who is in 
a position to do business in that country, 
and who is not personally informed as 
to its markets and trading terms, to 
communicate with Mr. Egan. He can be 
reached through the department of trade 
and commerce, Ottawa. 

In a private letter to this office A. E. 
Ratz, owner of the Tavistock (Ont.) 
Milling Co., Ltd., states he has not yet 
decided as to whether or not he will re- 
build the mill recently burned. Previous 
announcement of loss of this company’s 
plant was made in this department. The 
mill burned had a capacity of 300 bbls, 
and was one of the most active in On- 
tario. Mr. Ratz has spent a lifetime in 
building up his business and, naturally, 
does not want to let it go, but under ex- 
isting conditions in Ontario it would 
be much cheaper to buy a plant than to 
rebuild. 

The situation with regard to car sup- 
plies in Canada is such that there may be 
an embargo on all-rail shipments of 
grain from Fort William to Ontario 
mills. Such shipment has grown up 
within the last two or three weeks as a 
result of congestion on the lakes and at 
eastern terminals. Ontario mills, in or- 
der to protect their contracts for flour, 
have been obliged to bring wheat down 
by the all-rail route, although this is a 
costly procedure in comparison with or- 
dinary lake-and-rail shipment. Now this 
small chance of meeting their contracts 
may be taken away from them. 


C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, returned this week from 
Wipe where he had given testimony 
at a sitting of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners on the subject of mixing 
grades of wheat in the terminal eleva- 
tors at Fort William. Mr. Watts and 
the millers of Ontario are opposed to 
this practice, which they say has the ef- 
fect of reducing the = of wheat de- 
livered to Ontario mills under Dominion 
government inspection certificates. Their 
contention is that if they got the average 
of these grades as inspected at Winni- 
peg they would get better value for 
their money than they do by reason of 
the manipulation of grades at Fort Wil- 
liam. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 14.—A decline 
of 30c bbl in the price of spring wheat 
flour was the only feature of interest in 
the Montreal market this week. The 
drop was due partly to the uncertain 
state of affairs oversea and the return 
within the last few days to few orders 
for export, and also to the continued 
— cutting by some millers. With a 
earth of orders, millers with fairly large 
stocks on hand have slashed their listed 
prices freely to secure sales. 

Prices quoted here for spring wheat 
flours: car lots first patents, jute, deliv- 
ered, $6.50 bbl; broken lots, jute, de- 
livered, $6; strong bakers, $5.80, less 10c 
for spot cash. After the decline was 
announced there was a slight improve- 


ment in the bids for exports, and fair 
sales were made for late October and 
November delivery. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged. Sup- 
plies are not so plentiful as they were 
a month ago, and the price, therefore, is 
firm, as follows: broken lots choice 
grades, $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, delivered; 
patents, in new cotton, $5.50@5.60; car 
lots of choice grades $5, jute, delivered. 

White corn flour is still selling at $4.10 
@4.50 bbl, jute, delivered, and rolled 
oats at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag, delivered 
to the trade. 

Demand for bran for feed purposes 
has improved. Manitoba bran is listed at 
$20 ton, shorts at $22 and middlings at 
$27, in bags, delivered. 


GRAIN MOVING RAPIDLY 


Grain is moving out of Montreal at an 
enormous rate. Every port facility is 
working at full capacity 24 hours each 
day. Port officials are early and late 
workers. The drive is responsible partly 
for the illness of M. P. Fennell, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the harbor, who had to 
take to his bed for a few days this week. 

Receipts at the elevators by rail and 
water for the week are as follows: wheat, 
3,540,974 bus; corn, 868,064; oats, 32.,- 
667; barley, 423,839; flour, 200,987 sacks. 
The shipments: wheat, 4,605,238 bus; 


corn, 1,227,337; oats, 163,915; barley, 
270,194; flour, 39,494 sacks. 
NOTES 


Major General Sir John Wallace Car- 
son, one of Montreal’s most prominent 
military and financial leaders, died at 
his family residence here on Oct. 13, on 
his fifty-ninth birthday. He was strick- 
en with paralysis in February, 1921, and 
never recovered. Mr. Carson was a di- 
rector of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd. 


It is announced that H. T. Jamieson, 
authorized trustee and receiver of the 
Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., is arranging to make a second pay- 
ment out of the proceeds of the liquid:- 
tion of the company. It will be made 
through the Montreal Trust Co., and wil! 
be sufficient to make another 30 per ceuit 
on account of principal. This will make 
60 per cent paid to date. It is hoped to 
be able to pay all the debt. 

L. F. Kipp. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 14.—Local mil!- 
ers report an excellent business in flour, 
both for export and domestic consump- 
tion, with the market firm at unchanged 
— For delivery at points between 
te William and the Saskatchewan 

oundary, top patent springs are quoted 
at $6.30 bot ste, pete ay aA $5.70 and 
first clears at $5, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms; cotton, 10c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta points are 10c 
under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
80@50c over. Bakers and other car lot 
buyers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for bran and shorts follows 
the upward trend. Inquiry is good. No 
change in quotations. Bran is selling «| 
$17 ton, in mixed cars with flour, an‘ 
shorts at $19, in bags, delivered, Winnipe£ 
territory. 





WHEAT 
Under the influence of more stable con- 
ditions, wheat was well maintained and 
prices fluctuated but little all week. Ex- 
a are in the market for large orders, 
ut the amount of this business depends 
rincipally on the farmers’ offerings. 
hey continue to hold, and at the same 
time there is little improvement in the 
tonnage situation, which debars any great 
volume of wheat changing hands. The 
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undertone of the ‘market is very firm. 
The following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for the week: 





co Futures, 

Cash Oct. Nov. 

Oct. 97 96% 97% 
Oct. 97% 97% 97% 
Oct. 98% 98 98% 
Oct. 99% 99% 99% 
Oct. - 99% 99% 99% 
Oct. 14 102% 102 101% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Inspections for the week averaged 1,745 
cars per day, against 1,802 last week. 
The weather during the past week has 
been uniformly fair throughout western 
Canada, with lower temperatures and 
light falls of snow. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal quiet and 
steady, and a fair volume of business is 
being worked at unchanged figures. Quo- 
tations: good brands of rolled oats $2.50, 
in 80-Ib cotton bags, and oatmeal $3.05, 
in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Market steady, with only a moderate 
business passing. Oats and barley are 
in excellent demand, but with the light 
offerings it takes considerable time to get 
a cargo, and export business is difficult, 
owing to the tonnage situation. Rye is 
dull. Canadian crushers are absorbing 
what odd cars of flaxseed come forward. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
463,¢ bu; No. $ Canadian western barley, 
5614; rye, 72c; flaxseed, $1.99,—in store, 
Fort William. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS’ TARIFF OF CHARGES 


The Board of Grain Commissioners has 
announced the tariff of maximum charges 
for licensed country elevators, effective 
Oct. 1, 1922, for the period ending Aug. 
31, 1923, as follows: Subject to the ca- 
pacity of the elevator and the nature of 
the construction, all grain tendered must 
be taken into store upon the following 
terms and conditions, and under the pro- 
visions of the Canada grain act, 1912, and 
amendments thereto: 

Special Grain Bin.—Receiving, elevat- 
ing, spouting, insurance against fire, stor- 
ing for the first 15 days, and putting into 
cars on track; no elevator shall charge 
more than 214c per bu for wheat, barley, 
flaxseed and rye, and 134c per bu for oats. 

Graded Storage and Subject to Grade 
and Dockage Grain.—Receiving, elevat- 
ing, spouting, insurance against fire, stor- 
ing for the first 15 days, and putting into 
cars on track; no elevator shall charge 
more than 1%4c per bu. 

Storage, not otherwise provided, in- 
cluding insurance against fire, for each 
succeeding day after the first 15 days 
shall not exceed 1-30c per bu. 

Grain specially cleaned will be subject 
to a charge of 4c per bu for each clean- 
ing. 

CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 

Exports of flour from Canadian mills 
for September maintain the splendid in- 
crease which was so market a feature 
of the later months of the crop year 
ending with August. The total shipments 
of flour from Canada in September 
reached 697,379 bbls, against 360,959 in 
September, 1921. Of this year’s total 
314,100 bbls went to the United King- 
dom, 53,108 to the United States, and 
330,171 to other countries. 


NOTES 


The Wilson Mills, Indian Head, Alta., 
are running full time on local and ex- 
change business. 

Edward Jones, for some time manager 
of the inspection bureau of the North 
West Grain Dealers’ Association, has been 
appointed general manager of that body. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, flour importers, Glasgow, spent 
Monday of this week in Winnipeg, con- 
tinuing his trip to points farther west 
the same evening. 

‘The Western Grain Standard Board 
will meet in the board_room of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange on Oct. 24, for 
the purpose of selecting commercial grain 
standards for the year. Representatives 
of the grain trade from Montreal to Cal- 
gary will attend. 

The steamer Mathewston, owned by 
the Mathews Steamship Co., Toronto, a 
product of the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Co., cleared at midnight, Monday, on her 
maiden trip down the lakes to Port Mc- 
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Nicoll. She carried 226,000 bus wheat 
and 207,000 bus barley. 

Will Hill, representing the Huntley 
Mfg. Co., arrived in Winnipeg on Oct. 
18, from a five weeks’ business trip 
through the northern states and western 
Canada. Mr. Hill advises that threshing 
is practically completed, and that farm- 
ers are busy with fall plowing. 

The Hon. James Wilson, pioneer resi- 
dent of Saskatoon, Sask., connected with 
the grain and milling business for ag 
years, is now associated with the J. H. 
Speirs Co., Saskatoon and Moosejaw, 
wholesale grain and seed dealers. They 
purpose specializing in high grade mill- 
ing wheat for shipping to eastern millers. 

R. Hetherington, secretary of the Do- 
minion Grain Commission at Fort Wil- 
liam, has been appointed by the minister 
of trade and commerce as acting general 
manager of the Canadian government 
elevators, succeeding Commissioner J. P. 
Jones, whose resignation from the board 
took place in September. 

Hogg & Lytle, grain merchants, Win- 
nipeg, have completed their new elevator 
and seed house at De Winton, Alta. 
This is a very modern plant, with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 to 50,000 bus. Two of 
the latest modern type of Monitor ma- 
chines have been installed for cleaning 
grain and seeds. This will be quite an 
acquisition to that district, being the 
only elevator therein. 

Buyers of grain from Portland, Ore- 
gon, are endeavoring to secure adjust- 
ment of railway rates whereby that city 
will participate in the movement of grain 
from western Canada for export. It is 
stated that the rate from Calgary to 
Portland is 531,c, as against 4114c from 
Calgary to Vancouver. As Portland is 
only some 50 miles farther from Calgary 
than Vancouver, this disparity in rates 
makes business impossible. 

As a temporary method of combating 
the want of elevator facilities in the 
port of Vancouver, members of the grain 
section of the Merchants’ Exchange have 
decided to ask prairie farmers to have 
grain cleaned in Calgary before shipping 
to that port. The grain commissioners in 
Fort William will also be requested to 
enforce their order of last year calling 
for all = shipped over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to the west coast to be 
cleaned at Calgary. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
held its promised sitting at Winnipeg on 
Oct. 6-7, for the purpose of hearing an 
application in the name of the farmers 
of Saskatchewan for abolition of the 
mixing privilege in connection with ter- 
minal elevator business at Fort William. 
After an extended discussion, the board 
announced it would take the matter un- 
der consideration and render a decision 
shortly. The chairman’s concluding re- 
marks intimated that it would be neces- 
sary to amend the Canada grain act in 
order to achieve the purpose of those 
who would abolish terminal mixing by 


ades. 
- L. E. Gray. 





CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Toronto, Onr., Oct. 14.—Exports of 
flour and wheat from Canada for month 
of September, 1922, with comparisons: 


FLOUR, BBLS 





--September— 

To— 1922 1921 
United States .....s...66. 63,108 4,554 
United Kingdom ......... 314,100 230,588 
Other countries ...........+ 330,171 125,817 
Detals 2 ccccvesccesocsces 697,379 360,959 

WHEAT, BUS 
United States ........66. 815,033 195,183 
United Kingdom ........ 6,839,005 6,244,876 
Other countries ......... 1,579,442 705,280 
Petals occsccccseccecee 9,233,480 7,145,339 
A. H. Baty. 





LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO., LTD. 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 14.—The Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., held its an- 
nual meeting here Oct. 7 in the office of 
the company, with Colonel F. S. Meighen, 
the president, in charge. The report is- 
sued at the meeting shows the earnings 
as approximately 15.8 per cent on the 
common stock, compared with 17.2 in 
1921 and 23.4 for 1920. After the pay- 
ment of bond interest and preferred divi- 
dends, and before the writing off of 
$118,500 for depreciations, there was a 
balance of $554,087 this year, compared 


with $603,073 for 1921 and $573,232 for 
1920, 


Total profits for the year were $713,- 
087, compared with $762,073 last year, 
and after all deductions had been made 
in the year’s trade there was a surplus 
of $15,587, compared with $64,573 the 
year previous. The total surplus for this 
year is $1,278,867. Payments to holders 
of the common stock amounted to $420,- 


The balance sheet for the year was as 
follows: 

















PROFITS 
1922 1921 1920 
Milling ...... $421,813 $458,232 $410,521 
Other sources. 291,274 303,841 $21,711 
Total profits. $713,087 $762,073 $732,232 
Bond interest 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Balance .... $659,087 $708,073 $678,232 
Pfd. divs...... 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Balance .... $554,087 $603,073 $573,232 
Common divs.. 420,000 420,000 294,000 
Balance .... $134,087 $183,073 $279,232 
Written off ... 118,500 118,500 100,000 
Surplus .... $15,587 $64,573 $179,232 
Prev. surplus.. 1,262,867 1,198,293 982,414 





Total surplus..$1,278,455 $1,262,866 $1,161,646 
There was an improvement in working 
capital as follows: 





1922 1921 
Current assets ......... $5,199,619 $4,868,318 
Current liabilities ...... 1,270,680 1,009,524 
Working capital ..... $3,928,939 $3,858,774 


The balance sheets of the past two 
years compare as follows: 














ASSETS 
1922 1921 

Plant, OC. cccccccccecs $4,411,936 $4,443,220 
Less depreciation ...... 68,500 68,500 
$4,343,436 $4,374,720 
Investments .......+.+. 165,902 1,153,997 
Goodawill ...ccccccccce *300,000 *350,000 
Equipment ...... 106,079 79,349 
Wheat, flour, etc. .. 1,268,060 1,188,888 
GOO ccccccccccsecn - 1,636,078 436,192 
Accounts receivable ... 2,239,579 2,089,241 
BWetals oc ccvcvsesvorses $9,949,136 $9,672,391 

*Less written off. 

LIABILITIES 

Common stock ......... $3,500,000 $3,500,000 
Preferred stock ........ 1,500,000 1,500,000 
MOOD. 0's ohn eidnccesecee 900,000 900,000 
Bond redemption acct.. 600,000 600,000 
Accrued interest ....... 13,500 13,500 
Accounts payable ...... 663,268 330,071 
Contingent reserve ... *593,912 665,953 
Reserve account ....... 900,000 900,000 
Burpluse ccccccccccccece 1,278,455 1,262,867 
DWOtads cccccecvcosceces $9,949,136 $9,672,391 


*Including provision for taxes. ftIncluding 
provision for taxes, 1921. 

Colonel Meighen said the past year had 
been a difficult one for the industry owing 
largely to price fluctuations. There was 
a falling off in sales last spring and this 
summer, resulting from economic condi- 
tions in agriculture and general trade. 

“However,” he added, “by keeping the 
plants in a high state of efficiency it has 
not been necessary to write off a large 
amount for depreciation. Since Sept. 1 
conditions have improved.” 

All the old officers were re-elected. 

L. F. Kier. 





LECTURE ON WHEAT PLANTING 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 14.—Not drouth 
but lack of knowledge in tilling the soil 
and planting is what causes crop failures 
in Nebraska, as well as in other states, 
according to Hardy W. Campbell, for- 
merly land expert for the Burlington 
railroad, and now farm adviser for the 
Southern Pacific, who recently gave an 
illustrated lecture on soil culture under 
the auspices of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce icultural bureau. Amon 
the rules laid down by Mr. Campbel 
were these: 

No matter what the crop is that is 
being planted, be sparing of the seed. 
Eighteen Ibs of wheat seed to the acre 
will produce a bountiful crop, where 60 
Ibs will result in a failure unless rain- 
fall is abundant. 

Never plow until the ground contains 
moisture. Plow shallow, then pack the 

ound and follow this with oer 

ultivate the ground following a rainfall. 

Never plant seed until the ground is 
warm, as the warmth acting on the 
moisture and air in the soil is what 
produces the bacteria upon which the 

lant life is dependent. Crops planted 


ate in the sp will produce where 
early planting will result in failure. 
And remember to plant thin. 


A big farm is a big mistake, onrng 
to Mr. Campbell. A Nebraska farm o 
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160 acres is all one family can take care 
of, and at least a third of this acreage 
should be kept in summer fallow. The 
farmer is his own salvation if he under- 
stands proper tilling of the soil. If 
care and knowledge were applied to 
farming, Nebraska farms would yield 
at least double the crops that are now 
produced. 

Mr. Campbell illustrated what could 
be accomplished by right planting and 
tilling of the soil by showing lantern 
pictures of adjoining fields. In one field 
near Holdrege, Neb., he showed where 
wheat planted 60 lbs to the acre, with 
careless tillage, produced only 14 bus to 
the acre, while in an adjoining field a 
crop of 56 bus per acre was produced 
by planting only 20 lbs of seed and 
properly preparing the soil. 

After wheat is harvested, the ground 
should be disked immediately, Mr. Camp- 
bell said. Then the ground should be 
plowed and packed. Following every 
rainfall it should be stirred up with a 
disk or harrow. 

LeicH Leste. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
-——000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 











1922— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
August ....... 1,16 ,703 14 
SEE cocccceces 921 14,953 22 
CS eS 932 14,006 23 
BE sccccccecs 1,089 9,366 34 
ADEE cccccccce 1,198 4,857 63 
OS re 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,676 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 58,537 13 
BOF ccccccess 1,238 24,842 19 
MU caseceess 1,546 25,235 22 
May 1,265 26,032 18 
April 1,591 17,641 29 
March 1,370 14,599 30 
February .. 1,024 18,469 20 
January 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
GUE co cececses 2,404 23,838 31 

By fiscal years— 

1921-22........ 15,797 208,321 26 
1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19........ 24,190 178,583 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
po S| eee 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16...... 15,621 173,274 29 
1914-15 16,183 259,643 22 
, 92,394 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

46,680 47 

66,923 44 

. 100,371 38 

PS See 15,585 76,569 48 

By calendar years— 

1922°... coos 9,16 100,143 29 

eee 279,949 20 
218,280 29 
148,086 45 
111,177 47 
106,196 37 
154,050 30 
205,830 26 
173,862 26 
99,509 36 
61,655 44 
32,669 65 
24,257 61 
48,490 47 
92,780 39 
91,384 43 


*Eight months, 





United States—Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States corn crop of 1922, based on 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
figures for 1921, and the five-year average for 

1916-20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 Av. 

Pennsylvania .... 64,735 76,272 64,292 
VEER ccc cccess 54,789 47,600 63,826 
North Carolina ... 48,499 49,254 64,570 
Georgia .......... 69,975 66,439 

DP décensccsezce 159,326 146,946 
Indiana .......... 169,848 182,569 
Tilimoia ......+... 305,966 337,245 
Michigan ........ 66,417 61,710 
Wisconsin 97,482 69,152 
Minnesota ....... 5 140,607 106,664 
BOWE cccccvccsccse < 444,190 403,684 
Missouri ......... , 182,880 176,224 
South Dakota .... 113,010 125,632 . 97,297 
Nebraska ........ 166,186 207,732 200,936 
Kansas .c..sceeee 105,201 102,142 86,679 
Kentucky ........ 89,678 82,150 97,152 
Tennessee ....... 76,214 90,713 86,490 
Alabama ........ 48,749 62,651 69,668 
Mississippi ....... 49,186 67,096 665,702 
Louisiana ........ 29,488 365,022 32,558 
TOROS ccccccccsecs 121,234 156,920 112,648 
Oklahoma ....... 67,066 76,926 60,270 
Arkansas ........ 46,850 60,148 48,167 





United States. ..2,863,399 3,080,372 2,830,942 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: III 
By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr, A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER III. MUTUAL AS. 
SENT AS ESSENTIAL OF A 
VALID CONTRACT 


SECTION 30. IN GENERAL 

Strangely enough, one of the simplest 
and fundamental rules of sales law gives 
rise to more controversies in connection 
with the sale of mill products than any 
other legal principle. It is the rule that 
mutual assent to the essential terms of 
an agreement is a prerequisite to the 
making of a valid contract to buy or sell. 

In the case of Adams-Childers Co. vs. 
Diamond Mill Co., 217 S.W. 176, plaintiff 
company sued to recover $800, as dam- 
ages for defendant’s refusal to deliver 
a car of flour and meal to be sold to 
plaintiff. Trial of the suit was followed 
by judgment in plaintiff's favor, but this 
was set aside by the court of civil appeals 
on review of the proceedings, and judg- 
ment in the mill’s favor substituted. 

Plaintiff wrote defendant mill: “If you 
see fit to handle our account on fall 
terms, we will appreciate a line from 
you to that effect. However, it will be 
at least 30 days before we will need a 
car of flour.” 

A few days later—March 26, 1917—the 
mill replied: “We have no objection to 
giving you one or two cars of flour on 
fall terms, but the only basis on which 
we could quote you would be ‘regular.’ 
In other words, we would not book flour 
for a longer period than 30 days. We 
suggest that you book a car of flour now 
at the present price of $9.50 basis, since 
it is your idea that you will need a car 
within 30 days. This price will be net, 
30 days, interest at 8 per cent after 30 
days. . . . Please let us have immediate 
advice if the booking we mentioned above 
is agreeable, as we will put out a basis 
of $9.80 or $10 if cash wheat advances 
a few cents more.” 

The day that this letter was received 
the mill’s representative called at plain- 
tiff’s office and obtained an order. This 
order stated, in substance, that the mill 
had sold to “Adams & Childers” (this 
was the name of a partnership which, un- 
known to the mill, shortly before had 
been succeeded by plaintiff corporation) 
one car of mill products, flour basis, $9.50, 
with specifications to follow. It was fur- 
ther provided that the goods were to be 
shipped in 80 days, f.o.b., Sherman, 
freight allowed to destination. There was 
a blank space on the order for the terms 
of payment, but this blank was not filled 
out, and no stipulation was contained in 
the order as to the terms of payment. 
The order contained the following printed 
clause: 

“This order is subject to our accept- 
ance. Read your order, as all conditions 
must be expressed in writing.” 

The order was not signed by the buyer, 
but was signed by the mill’s representa- 
tive, who transmitted it to the mill at 
Sherman. 

Plaintiff claimed in the litigation that 
the letters mentioned above and the order 
constituted a binding contract, the order 
being regarded as an acceptance of an 
offer made in the mill’s letter of March 
26. The court of civil appeals rules oth- 
erwise. 

The next step in the negotiations was a 
letter from the mill, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the order, and stating that if it 
was plaintiffs understanding that it 
should pay for the goods in 30 days or 
take a 1 per cent cash discount the mill 
would accept the business. The letter 
also requested an immediate reply, not- 
ing that flour and wheat values were ad- 
vancing every day. But plaintiff denied 
receipt of this letter written March 30. 
A week later the mill wrote another let- 
ter, calling off negotiations for lack of 
response to this communication. 

here was no further negotiation until 
April 19, when plaintiff wrote, demand- 


ing immediate shipment of a car of flour 
and meal, and authorizing draft with bill 
of lading attached. 

Holding that there was no contract per- 
fected, the Texas court of civil appeals 
says: 

“It is elementary in the law of con- 
tracts that, where it is sought to com- 
plete a contract by the acceptance of an 
offer, it must be shown that the accept- 
ance was in substantial accord with the 
proposal, and that, where there is any 
material variation or deviation from the 
terms of the offer, no contract will re- 
sult. In legal effect the purported ac- 
ceptance in such event becomes a counter 
proposition, and the contract is not 
closed, unless the proposer agrees or 
accedes to the change in terms. This is 
but another way of stating the familiar 
rule that there can be no binding con- 
tract without a meeting of the minds of 
the parties. In this case did the minds 
meet, and was a contract consummated? 

“The letter of March 26, relied upon 
as a proposal, suggested the booking of 
a car of flour by plaintiff, named the 
basis price, and specifically stated the 
terms of payment. The purported ac- 
ceptance was given upon an ordinary or- 
der blank used by defendant’s salesman, 
who booked the goods in the usual man- 
ner. It will be noted that this order stat- 
ed the name of the seller and of the buy- 
er, the time within which shipment was 
to be made, the stipulation as to loading 
and freight, the basis price, and was for 
one car of mill products, with the right 
to later forward specifications, but it is 
silent as to the material and important 
point of the terms of payment. It is an 
undisputed fact that, when the order was 
given, no mention of terms was made by 
plaintiff or the salesman. The order, 
upon its face, expressly provides that it 
is subject to the acceptance of the seller, 
and the buyer is cautioned to read the 
order, as all conditions must be expressed 
in writing. 

“It is also undisputed that, upon re- 
ceipt of this order, defendant wrote a 
letter to plaintiff, refusing to accept the 
order because it did not contain the terms 
of payment, and in effect requesting 
plaintiff to signify its intention to be 
bound by the terms in the letter of March 
26, or a cash discount. It is true that 
the testimony shows this letter was not 
received by plaintiff, but that is imma- 
terial. Failing to receive any reply, de- 
fendant notified plaintiff that it would 
call off all negotiations. In these cir- 
cumstances we think it must be held that 
there was no meeting of the minds of the 
parties, and that no contract resulted. 

“There is another view to be taken of 
this matter. The order relied upon as 
constituting an acceptance was given in 
the usual manner and upon the customary 
order blank, and was given in response 
to the question of the soliciting salesman 
to plaintiff's representative to the effect 
whether he desired to book a car of flour. 
The order upon its face notified plaintiff 
that it was subject to the acceptance of 
defendant, and we think this stipulation 
was binding upon plaintiff. By its very 
terms it could not have the effect to close 
the contract without the acceptance of 
defendant, which, as we have shown, was 
never given. For this reason, also, we 
hold that no contract was ever com- 
pleted.... 

“Upon the third question raised upon 
this appeal, to the effect that the pro- 
posal, if any, was made to the partnership 
of Adams & Childers, and not to the cor- 
poration, and that the order itself pur- 
ported to be a sale to Adams & Childers, 
and not to plaintiff, defendant cites cases 
which strongly tend to support its con- 
tention. . . . In the view we take of this 
case, however, it is not necessary to de- 
cide that question, and therefore no opin- 
ion is expressed upon it.” 

A preliminary question of jurisdiction 


was disposed of by the court adversely to 
the mill. The mill objected because the 
suit was brought in the county of plain- 
tiff’s domicile, rather than that of de- 
fendant’s. But the court holds that, un- 
der the Texas statute, authorizing suit to 
be brought against a corporation in the 
county where the cause of action or part 
of it arose, this suit was properly brought 
in the county where the order was taken 
for the mill products, and to which 
county they were to be shipped. 
* * 


A typical transaction calling for appli- 
cation of the fundamental legal principle 
that acceptance of an offer creates no 
contract unless unconditional in its terms 
was involved in litigation disposed of by 
the Indiana appellate court (122 Nk. 
362). 

In this case the Corydon (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co. failed to make out a cause of 
action against the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co. for breach of agreement to 
sell a quantity of flour. ‘Lhe decision 
turned on the point that correspondence 
between the two companies fell short of 
showing a final agreement on sale terms. 

Plaintiff, the Corydon mill, wrote the 
defendant Aug. 11, 1914, that it was in 
the market for from 500 to 1,000 bbls 
soft red winter wheat flour. Six days 
later defendant mailed a quotation for 
delivery at Corydon within certain 
months, but “subject to your wire ac- 
ceptance reaching us at once, and then 
only subject to change of the market.” 
On receipt of this letter, and the follow- 
ing day, the plaintiff wired instructions 
to book 600 bbls “at price and shipping 
dates specified in your letter, . . . sub- 
ject to our inspection and approval of 
baking sample to be forwarded at once 
by you. Answer at once by telegram.” 

In a letter confirming this telegram, 
plaintiff stated that report would be 
made on inspection of the sample on its 
receipt. ‘lhe defendant immediately 
wired back: “Market three cents higher 
at ten-thirty; sending sample; if on re- 
ceipt satisfactory, will try and trade on 
market basis.” ‘I'wo days later plaintiff 
telegraphed that the sample was satis- 
factory, and insisted on booking of 600 
bbls at the originally quoted price “plus 
market advance to date of receipt our 
order by you.” Confirmation was re- 
quested but not given, and here the nego- 
tiations ended. . 

Determining that no contract was 
formed by this correspondence, the In- 
diana court says: “It is well settled that 
a valid contract may be made by cor- 
respondence, provided such correspond- 
ence contains a specific offer which is 
unconditionally accepted. . . . But care 
must always be taken not to construe as 
an agreement letters which the parties 
intended only as a preliminary negotia- 
tion. . . . No contract can be said to 
have been created between the parties 
where their minds have not agreed on 
one and the same thing... . 

“An examination of this correspond- 
ence clearly discloses that the negotia- 
tions were not finished. Plaintiff’s order 
of 600 bbls flour, subject to inspection 
and approval of baking sample to be for- 
warded at once, was not an absolute and 
unconditional acceptance of the defend- 
ant’s offer, and before plaintiff sent its 
last letter [telegram] of acceptance, 
which, by the way, shows a variance as 
to the price, defendant had withdrawn 
its original offer, and then agreeing only 
that, if the baking sample was satisfac- 
tory, it would try to trade on a market 
basis. There was no acceptance by either 
party, and, such being the case, there 
was no contract.” 

* #* 

In Warner Mfg. Co. vs. Jacobs, 177 
N. Y. Supp. 182, it was decided by the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court that where an order for goods was 
placed, containing a recital that the date 
of delivery was “to be decided,” the pro- 
posed seller’s acknowledgment of the or- 
der, accompanied by a statement that de- 
livery would be made “as soon as pos- 
sible,” constituted such failure of the 
minds of the parties to agree on time for 
delivery as thwarted a binding contract. 
The court says on this point: 

“The defendant’s [buyer’s] stipulation 
that the time of delivery was ‘to be de- 
cided’ did not permit plaintiff [the sell- 
er] to decide that matter for defendant. 
The mere fact that the plaintiff’s ‘soon 
as possible’ may, in many situations, be 
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deemed to mean ‘within a reasonable 
time, . . . does not alter the case, as we 
are not to presume that defendant would 
have been content with such a construc- 
tion. He may have required delivery in 
an unreasonable time, and it was his 
obvious right to name any period what- 
ever as a condition.” 

It was further decided that there was 
no binding contract, for the independent 
reason that the order called for delivery 
of a specified quantity of goods, whereas 
the purported acceptance of it recited 
that “an excess or shortage of not more 
than 10 per cent will be considered in 
filling the order.” There was no final 
agreement as to the quantity of goods 
to be delivered. 

“It is of no importance,” says the 
court, “that it may have been extremely 
probable that ultimately the parties 
would have reached an agreement.” 

* *# 


The appellate term of the New York 
supreme court has also held that where 
goods were ordered for shipment “as 
soon as possible,” f.o.b. destination, no 
enforceable contract was formed by an 
acceptance calling for delivery f.o.). 
place of shipment, with deduction of 
freight charges from the purchase price, 
and a statement that the proposed seller 
could give no definite shipping date. 
The court said: 

“The law is too well settled to require 
citations that, in order to establish a 
legal contract through the medium of 
correspondence, it must be made to a)- 
pear that there was not only a plain, un- 
equivocal offer, but that the acceptance 
of such offer was equally plain and free 
from ambiguity. That there must have 
been an exact meeting of the minds of 
the contracting parties in respect to 
every detail of the proposed contract, 
and if the precise thing offered has not 
been accepted, or if the acceptance wis 
in any manner qualified by conditions or 
reservations, however slight they may 
have been, the universal rule is that no 
enforceable contract is thereby estab- 
lished, but that such acceptance must be 
treated as a rejection of the offer.” (165 
N. Y. Supp. 261.) 

But it is generally held by the courts 
that where the party to whom the accept- 
ance is sent signifies his assent to the 
terms which qualify the original offer, 
then there is a binding contract, since 
there is a final meeting of minds. 

* #« 


In Humphry vs. Farmers’ Union & 
Milling Co., 190 Pac. 489, a California 
suit to recover damages for nondelivery 
of beans, defendant unsuccessfully ad- 
vanced a contention that an interchange 
of telegrams fell short of consummating 
a final contract of sale. The facts as to 
this branch of the case were that defend- 
ant offered the beans at $6.35, f.o.b., 
Stockton, the shipping point, but subject 
to delay and confirmation, it being stated 
that the prospect of prompt shipment 
was unfavorable. Plaintiff replied with 
an acceptance, which, however, required 
shipment within the current month, one 
half gone. But three days later, defen«- 
ant wired that a car was then obtainable 
and asked that plaintiff have his bank 
guarantee payment of draft with bill of 
lading. Plaintiff's bank at Evansville, 
Ind., telegraphed such guaranty, “subject 
permission inspection on arrival.” 

The California court of appeal held 
that plaintiff’s first telegram so far de- 
parted from the terms of defendant’s 
offer as to constitute no contract, because 
defendant offered to sell subject to delay, 
while the acceptance required delivery 
within the month. But defendant’s next 
telegram, stating that car was obtain- 
able, removed that condition, merely add- 
ing the new condition that payment of 
the draft be guaranteed. The only ques- 
tion left in the case on this phase of the 
controversy was as to whether the re- 
quirement in the last acceptance, “subject 
permission inspection on arrival,” inject- 
ed such new condition into the terms of 
purchase as to avoid meeting of minds on 
all the provisions of the agreement. 

The court held that no new condition 
was brought into the negotiations, and 
that there was therefore a binding con- 
tract. This holding is of special impor- 
tance as laying down the general propo- 
sition that where an acceptance specifical- 
ly states a condition that would have been 
implied in any event, it does not qualify 
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the terms of the offer. On this point the 
inion says: 

oPeThis a a meeting of the minds of 
the parties upon the same terms and con- 
ditions, save and except that the last 
telegram referred to had in it these 
words, ‘subject permission inspection on 
arrival’ The matter of delay in ship- 
ment had been eliminated, the request 
that the bank guarantee payment had 
been accepted, and all conditions imposed 
by defendant had been met, qualified by 
the added suggestion that the beans 
would be subject to inspection on arrival. 
It is the claim of counsel for appellant 
that it never assented to the plaintiffs 
request that the beans should be shipped 
subject to inspection; but, as the learned 
judge of the trial court observed, the law 
would have added these words to the 
contract, even if they had not been in- 
serted in the telegram. 

“Section 1771 of the Civil Code reads: 
‘One who sells or agrees to sell merchan- 
dise inaccessible to the examination of 
the buyer, thereby warrants that it is 
sound and merchantable.’ 

“Section 1785 of the Civil Code reads: 
‘On an agreement for sale, with warranty, 
the buyer has a right to inspect the thing 
sold, at a reasonable time, before accept- 
ing it, and may rescind the contract if 
the seller refuses to permit him to do 
80.’ « oe 
“We are of opinion that the telegrams 
passing between the parties resulted in a 
contract between them.” 

Another angle of the question as to 
whether a contract was finally entered 
into is indicated by the further extract 
from the California court’s opinion: “The 
defendant’s telegram of Nov. 18, where- 
in it says, ‘wire received too late, entire 
matter is canceled,’ was sent after the 
bank had telegraphed its guaranty of 
payment of the draft, and after all the 
terms and conditions imposed by de- 
fendant had been accepted, and was too 
late to prevent the consummation of the 
contract. The wire accepting defend- 
ant’s offer took effect on its deposit at 
Evansville for transmission. . . . It was 
deposited at Evansville, Ind., before the 
defendant’s telegram of Nov. 18 was 
sent.” 

* *# 

In Heffernan vs. Neumond et al., 201 
S.W. 645, decided by the St. Louis court 
of appeals, plaintiff sued for damages 
for nondelivery of feed. The first de- 
fense made against the suit was that the 
contract was void for want of mutuality. 
This point was based on the fact that the 
agreement contained no express provision 
binding the plaintiff to buy the feed cov- 
ered by the contract, within the well- 
settled rule of law that a contract is not 
enforceable if it purports to bind one 
party and at the same time place no re- 
ciprocal obligation upon the other. But 
the court of appeals disposed of this 
point as follows: 

“Though the contract does not, in ex- 
plicit words, recite that plaintiff agrees to 
purchase and pay for the same, this is 
clearly implied by the acceptance of the 
contract by plaintiff through the signing 
of his name thereto. . . . And if the 
contract could be said to have been origi- 
nally deficient in this respect (which we 
do not concede), the subsequent corre- 
spondence between the parties, and the 
part performance of the contract accord- 
ing to its terms, sufficed to render the 
= mutually binding and enforce- 
able. 


SECTION 31. CONDITIONAL ORDERS 


In the case of Guthrie Mill & Elevator 
Co. vs. Union Macaroni Co., 236 S.W. 
553, the Texas court of civil appeals at 
Beaumont denied the right of plaintiff to 
recover damages as for breach of con- 
tract by defendant to accept and pay 
for a car of flour. The decision rests 
on a finding by the court that no binding 
contract was concluded between the 
parties. 

Dec. 12, 1919, defendant gave to W. 
G. Thomas, plaintiff's teevdliing sales- 
man, an order for a car of flour to be 
shipped within 60 days. The order was 
written on the miller’s uniform sales 
contract form. It, therefore, embodied 
the following quoted clauses: 

“This contract is made subject to the 
terms and conditions printed on the back 
hereof, which terms and conditions are 
binding on both parties to the contract.” 
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1, Contract not Subject to Change. 
—That there are no conditions, represen- 
tations, or warranties, oral or otherwise, 
and that there shall be no assignment 
or cancellation of this contract except 
as herein stated, and that no agent or 
representative has authority to modify 
the printed terms of this contract. 

“(4) Shipment within 60 Days.—That 
the commodities specified in this contract 
shall be shipped within 60 days from the 
date of confirmation by the seller unless 
a shorter time is herein expressly pro- 
vided, and that delivery by seller to car- 
rier at initial point is shipment.” 

When the order was received the sales- 
man delivered to the buyer the follow- 
ing quoted memorandum: “I agree to 
write Guthrie Mill & Elevator Co. that 
Union Macaroni Co. is heavily stocked 
today on a basis of present business con- 
ditions in Beaumont, but if conditions 


.come back to normal before shipment 


of this car of flour, they can use the car, 
otherwise they will not be able to use 
same.” 

Instead of so writing to the mill the 
salesman wrote as follows: “Promised to 
mention to you that Union Macaroni 
factory state if the strike conditions in 
Beaumont do not improve they will not 
be able to use the flour within 60 days 
and if the strike is not settled at all so 
that usual business will return, théy will 
not be able to use the flour in their fac- 
tory, but will place it elsewhere.” 

Dec. 17, 1919, the mill confirmed the 
order with the last-quoted memorandum 
attached. On being notified by defend- 
ant that such memorandum did not state 
the true agreement made with the sales- 
man, the mill refused to confirm in ac- 
cordance with the memorandum deliv- 
ered to defendant buyer. Thereupon de- 
fendant directed the mill to cancel the 
order. 

Disposing of the case on appeal, the 
court of civil appeals said: “As we view 
the record, there is but one question to 
be determined, viz., Was there any con- 
tract? One of the essential elements of 
a contract is the mutual assent of the 
parties. There can be no contract unless 
the parties assent to the same thing in 
the same sense, and the assent must com- 
prehend the whole proposition. If there 
is any misunderstanding as to any of 
the material portions of it, there will be 
no contract. Summers vs. Mills, 21 
Tex. 78. 

“In the instant case the agent offered 
to sell and the defendant agreed to buy 
on the conditions expressed in the writ- 
ten memorandum agreed to and signed 
by the agent, which he promised to 
send to plaintiff with the printed order. 
The contract, in any event, had to be 
confirmed by plaintiff, and under the 
law, when confirmed, it must be con- 
firmed as a whole. 

“The agent, without the knowledge or 
consent of defendant, sent with the 
printed order to plaintiff a different 
memorandum, omitting entirely the 
terms and conditions agreed upon with 
defendant, expressed in the memorandum 
signed by said agent and left with de- 
fendant, and plaintiff attempted to con- 
firm the order as sent in by its agent, 
but when informed by defendant of the 
true conditions of the agreement made 
by its said agent with defendant, plain- 
tiff then refused to confirm same, and 
insists on the sale as per the terms of the 
printed contract, minus the agreement in 
writing given by the agent to the de- 
fendant. 

“This was a rejection of defendant’s 
offer to buy, and plaintiff’s insistence 
upon the terms of the printed contract 
is an attempt to substitute a different 
agreement. Under the facts the minds 
of the parties never met, and hence no 
liability on the part of defendant is 
shown... . 

“Furthermore, the printed instrument, 
without the aumeenatnte agreed to and 
signed by the agent of plaintiff, cannot 
evidence the whole agreement made b 
the parties, nor can it constitute liability. 
It takes the printed instrument and the 
memorandum signed by the agent to ex- 
press the whole agreement between the 
parties. Bank vs. McAnulty, 31 S.W. 
1096. 

“The instrument was not delivered to 
the agent as a present contract, nor was 
it intended as such when delivered to 
said agent, unless confirmed by the sell- 
er [plaintiff], including the conditions 


and stipulations contained in the written 
memorandum signed by the agent. In 
other words, the instrument, except in 
the event set forth in the written memo- 
randum, was not to become a contract. 

“The proof shows that same was not 
confirmed, and also that defendant can- 
celed or withdrew its offer to buy, which 
it had the right to do at any time be- 
fore acceptance by the plaintiff. The 
order was a conditional one, and could 
not become a binding contract until con- 
firmed by plaintiff, and not then until 
the coming into existence of the condi- 
tions named in the written memorandum, 
which, upon confirmation, would become 
a material part of the contract.” 


SECTION 32. SUBJECT OF SALE 


Disposing of the case of Moultrie Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Charleston (Mo.) Milling 
Co., 102 S.E. 31, the Georgia court of 
appeals held that plaintiff failed to 
establish a right to delivery of flour on 
the following mentioned state of facts: 

A broker at Albany, Ga., offered de- 
fendant mill booking of 2,000 bbls flour 
for sale to the plaintiff, “basis Eclipse 
brand, plain, sacked, delivered Moultrie,” 
at $5.85. To this telegraphic offer, dat- 
ed July 18, 1916, the mill replied: “De- 
cline Moultrie. Will book School Days 
$6.40; Eclipse, plain $6.10, self-rising 
$6.30; Queen South, self-rising, $5.20. 
. . . Have understanding all contracts 
prorated monthly, and give specifications 
first car immediately; needing prompt 
shipping order; market still advancing.” 

The next day—July 19—the broker 
wired: “Book Moultrie per your mes- 
sage Eclipse $6.10; Daisy self-rising 
$6.10; Queen of South $5.20.” July 22 
the mill notified the broker by telegram: 
“Moultrie booking declined account price 
Daisy self-rising; quotations all made 
subject to confirmation as advised, espe- 
cially on such a radically advancing mar- 
ket.” 

The court of appeals, affirming a judg- 
ment of a trial judge dismissing plain- 
tiff’s suit, which was apparently brought 
to recover damages for nondelivery of 
flour, says: 

“It appears from this correspondence, 
as well as from the undisputed evidence 
adduced on the trial, that not only was 
there a substitution by the broker in 
his telegram of acceptance of ‘Daisy self- 
rising, $6.10, for ‘School Days $6.40,’ as 
contained in the telegram making the 
offer, but that the latter brand of flour 
was not a self-rising flour, whereas the 
one substituted in lieu thereof was a 
self-rising flour... . 

“While a contract may be made by 
telegram, the telegrams which were the 
basis of this suit did not constitute a 
complete contract between the Moultrie 
Grocery Co. and the Charleston Milling 
Co., since the broker’s offer was not ac- 
cepted by the seller unequivocally, un- 
conditionally and without variance. 
There was no mutual assent of the par- 
ties to the same thing in the same sense. 
. . . The trial judge therefore did not 
err in granting a nonsuit. 

“Under the above ruling it is unnec- 
essary to.pass upon the fifth ground of 
error set out in the bill of exceptions, in 
which it is alleged that the defendant 
waited an unreasonable length of time 
to repudiate or refuse to accept the or- 
der made“ by the plaintiff for the sale 
and purchase of the flour.” 

» 2 


In the interesting case of Reynolds 
vs. Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling Co., 
64 Pa. Super. 325, an attempt was un- 
successfully made to show that no final 
contract was formed by negotiations had 
under these circumstances. 

Plaintiff wired defendant: “Offer $21.25 
a ton New York 10 cars Huntleigh 
[bran] your option September or October 
delivery.” Defendant telegraphed back: 
“Have booked 10 cars Huntleigh our 
option September or October at $21.25 
per ton. Offer 10 cars season bran at 
$21 a ton and 10 cars Sunshine bran at 
$22.50, subject to your immediate reply 
by wire.” 

Plaintiff did not accept the offer as to 
season or Sunshine bran, and defendant 
refused to deliver the Huntleigh. Plain- 
tiff sued for damages for such non- 
delivery, and defendant “ey ad- 
vanced the position that the acceptance 
of plaintiff’s offer to buy Huntleigh was 
coupled with a prop sale of 20 cars 
of other grades. But the court decided 
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that the telegrams must be interpreted 
as showing an absolute agreement for 
sale of Huntleigh, with an independent 
offer by defendant to sell additional 
quantities of other bran, rejection of 
which offer did not affect the negotia- 
tions concerning Huntleigh. 


SECTION 33. TIME FOR DELIVERY 


One of the issues involved in the case 
of Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. vs. 
Chas. A. Jones & Co., 85 So. 719, was 
whether, apart from a question of the 
mill’s right to terminate agreements to 
sell flour on account of intervening fed- 
eral regulations adopted as war meas- 
ures, valid contracts had been formed. 
On this phase of the case the Alabama 
supreme court said: 

“The alleged contract, declared upon 
in count three as amended, was of date 
Aug. 6, 1917, for the purchase by de- 
fendant of plaintiff of 1,500 bbis of 
flour at $12 per bbl. “Time of contract 
shipment: Aug. Sept. Delivered: Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Terms: Sight, or sight on 
arrival, draft with bill of lading attached. 
Millers’ National Federation package 
differentials govern. Quantity, 1,500 
bbls; brand, ‘town Talk; pkg., cotton; 
price, $12. Buyer accepts this contract 
for shipment within Aug. Sept., and as- 
sumes all risk of modification due to 
government regulation.’ Provided, that 
it should not become effective unless 
‘signed by the seller at its Lawrenceburg 
or Boston office. No verbal condition or 
modifications can alter this contract.’ 

“It was further averred that such con- 
tract was duly confirmed in writing by 
plaintiff at its Lawrenceburg office. The 
proof as to such confirmation was a let- 
ter written by plaintiff to defendant, 
dated Aug. 8, 1917, containing, among 
other matter, the statement that— 

“*We confirm contract with you under 
date of the 6th inst. . . . for August- 
September shipment, our option subject 
to any government food control regula- 
tions, 1,500 barrels of Town Talk flour, 
in car lots, at price $12 per barrel cotton 
basis delivered Birmingham. Usual sight 
draft terms.’ 

“Was this a confirmation of the origi- 
nal order, or did it embody different and 
material provisions? We are of the opin- 
ion that it was a material modification 
thereof, to the extent that shipments 
were to be made in August and Septem- 
ber at ‘our (seller’s) option.’ The origi- 
nal contract contained no such reserva- 
tion for the seller’s benefit, but the right 
of direction of shipment for delivery at 
Birmingham during said month was with 
the buyer; that is to say, the letter did 
not accept or confirm the order on the 
terms that the ‘buyer accepts this con- 
tract for shipment within Aug. Sept., and 
assumes all risk of modification due to 
government regulation,’ but that ship- 
ments ordered during August-September 
were at seller’s ‘option’ and ‘subject to 
any government food control regula- 
tions.’ 

“This was not an unqualified accept- 
ance in writing of the original written 
order as required by its terms; it was a 
new offer by plaintiff to sell flour to de- 
fendant on different terms indicated. 
Defendant’s acceptance of the contract, 
so extended or modified, is not shown by 
the evidence. To the contrary, it is 
shown that defendant insisted that he 
had no such contract of purchase with 
plaintiff, and was not bound thereby. 
The time of shipments, whether they 
were to be made only at the direction of 
the purchaser, or whether at the discre- 
tion or convenience of the seller, was an 
important and material provision of the 
contract... . 

“When the alleged confirmatory letter 
was offered in evidence, due objection 
was made by defendant, and the variance 
between allegation and proof was called 
to the attention of the court. There was 
error in admitting in evidence said letter 
or written confirmation of the original 
contract as required by its terms. 

“The contract declared upon in amend- 
ed count four is of like purport as that 
on which count three is rested, with the 
exception that it was only executed by 
plaintiff (not by defendant), and in- 
dorsed, ‘Attached wire confirming,’ be- 
fore the word ‘buyer.’ The record does 
not show that such ‘confirmatory wire’ 
was attached thereto, nor was such con- 
firmation introduced in evidence. The 
evidence discloses that the alleged con- 
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tract of Aug. 8, 1917, was made through 
plaintiff's agent, M. F. Johnson, at Mont- 
gomery, over long-distance telephone 
with a flour broker, S. C. Johnston, at 
Birmingham, a conversation between the 
latter and Charles A. Jones, of defendant 
company, and a telegram of acceptance 
sent M. F. Johnson by W. G. Vail, clerk 
for defendant. This was evidence tend- 
ing to show ratification of the original 
contract and the telephone conversation 
to which the witnesses made reference. 

. - However, the telegram was not at- 
tached to the contract of date Aug. 8, 
1917, nor is it found in the bill of ex- 
ceptions. The allegations and proof 
must conform, and for this reason there 
was a variance.” 

* . 

No binding contract was formed by an 
offer to sell 90,000 to 120,000 bags to be 
shipped at the option of the seller from 
the latter part of November to Feb. 1, 
and by the buyer’s expressed willingness 
to accept shipment in car lots of equal 
quantities in November, December and 
January, covering the seller’s entire out- 
put up to 120,000, no bags to be sold by 
the seller elsewhere until performance of 
the contract. This is the holding of the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit, in the case of Mente vs. 
De Witt Rice Mill Co., 251 Fed. 252, in 
conformity to the general principle of 
law that an acceptance of an offer must 
meet the terms of the offer in order to 
constitute a binding contract. 

The court also holds that the fact that 
the defendant seller may have originally 
refused to carry out the contract on an 
assigned ground that the agreement was 
conditioned upon the making of another 
contract which was never finally entered 
into did not preclude the seller from aft- 
erwards relying upon the point that there 
was no meeting of minds on the first- 
mentioned contract. 

It is further decided that where con- 
tract negotiations are conducted for one 
party through an agent who must refer 
the agreement to his principal for con- 
firmation, the other party’s agreement 
must be regarded as a mere offer until 
accepted by the other party. In the 
meantime its effect will be defeated by 
the latter imposing new conditions. 

7 7 

The Indiana appellate court affirmed 
a verdict of the St. Joseph County su- 
perior court at South Bend, in which it 
held for the defendant in a suit brought 
by the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., flour 
millers, of Minneapolis, against John C. 
Barrett, of St. Joseph County. Alleged 
breach of contract in the sale of flour 
and feed was the issue. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s evidence 
in the lower court, the presiding judge 
directed a verdict for the defendant. In 
its review of the testimony the supreme 
court found that Mr. Barrett sent a tele- 
gram to the milling concern in January 
in which he said: 

“I hereby confirm order [details of or- 
der set out] delivered here prior to June 
1, as ordered out by me.” 

The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., accord- 
ing to the transcript of the evidence, 
answered by letter, giving details and 
saying “. . . for scattered shipment, 
February to May, inclusive.” After- 
wards, the testimony indicated, the com- 
pany wrote Mr. Barrett, urging that he 
quickly order the February quota, as on 
scattered shipments the shipments were 
to be divided about equally for the sev- 
eral months. 

The decision of the supreme court says 
that this is a showing that the minds of 
the parties never met, as the phrase “or- 
dered out by me” has a definite trade 
meaning, and, although the “scattered 
shipment” and so forth does not have a 
definite trade meaning, the milling com- 
pany put a construction on it different 
from the meaning of the phrase, “as or- 
dered out by me.” 

In conclusion, the court says that, as 
there was no contract, due to failure of 
the minds of the parties to meet, there 
could be no error in the exclusion of the 
offered evidence nor in instructing to find 
for the defendant. (124 N.E. 780.) 


See also Warner Mfg. Co. vs. Jacobs, 177 
N.Y. 182, cited in the first section of this 
chapter. 


SECTION 34. PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT 


In J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. John W. 
Sharp & Son, 207 S.W. 72, plaintiff sued 
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for damages far nonacceptance of flour, 
and question was raised whether there 
was a meeting of minds on a contract. 
The order given by defendants was for 
flour at $13.20 in 48-lb packages and at 
$13.30 in 24-lb packages. The acceptance 
of the order confirmed on “a basis of 
$13.20 . . . in 48's.” 

Holding that there was no variance be- 
tween the offer and the acceptance as to 
price, the Kansas City court of appeals 
said: 

“There was, in the letter of acceptance, 
no changing of the terms of the contract 
as embodied in the order and offer. The 
latter says, ‘Ship to Moberly, Mo.,’ and 
also, ‘All goods f.o.b., mill, freight al- 
lowed to destination,’ and the former 
changes nothing in this regard, merely 
showing that the plaintiff was to pay the 
freight to Moberly, as the order contem- 
plated. The phrase in the letter, ‘a car of 
Gilt Edge flour . . . on a basis of $13.20 
for Gilt Edge in 48's, is exactly in har- 
mony with the order. 

“In trade usage, shown to be well 
known and thoroughly understood, that 
phrase meant that the basic and minimum 
price of the flour was $13.20 per barrel in 
packages of 48 pounds each, but if the 
flour is desired in smaller packages of 
24 pounds each, 10 cents additional is re- 
quired to pay for the cost of the extra 
sacks. This corresponds exactly with the 
order, and the letter changed nothing 
when it said the offer was accepted on 
that basis. The term ‘Gilt Edge’ was 
clearly a name of a certain brand of flour, 
and so known and understood by the 
parties.” 

* #*# 

In the case of Richardton Roller Mills 
vs. H. J. Miller Co., 170 Pac. 357, the 
Washington supreme court held that 
there was no binding contract formed 
under the following stated circumstances: 

Jan. 11, defendants telegraphed the 
mill: *“Will handle 2,000 bbls January, 
February, March cover us price must be 
low as we are filling contracts.” The 
same day the mill replied with an offer 
to deliver 2,000 bbls, assorted grades, at 
various prices, not specifying quantities 
as to any brand. Jan. 13 defendants 
wired: “Book us 2,000 bbls Jan. Feb. 
and Mar. shipments expected lower quo- 
tations.” 

The mill answered that it had booked 
2,000 bbls of the various brands men- 
tioned in its previous telegram, but stat- 
ing higher prices ranging from $5.65 to 
$6.65, whereas the original quotations 
had ranged from $5.45 to $6.45. The 
defendants rejoined by letter, stating 
that they would not pay more than $6.15 
and unless a sale should be booked on 
that basis, they.would not buy. The 
court said of these negotiations: 

“If the contract claimed to be so evi- 
denced had been executed by the shipment 
and receipt of flour answering to some 
one or more of the descriptions of the 
kind mentioned in the telegrams, it could 
probably be said that such a shipment 
and receipt of the flour would have ren- 
dered appellants liable for the purchase 
price thereof according to the prices 
named in respondent’s [the mill's} sec- 
ond telegram of Jan. 18, above quoted, 
in so far as the quantities of each kind 
were shipped and so received; but to say 
that these telegrams and letter evidence 
with sufficient certainty a contract for 
the breach of which damages may be 
recovered by either of the parties against 
the other is quite a different matter. 

“These telegrams and letter do not 


tell us how much of each particular kind | 


of flour was to be purchased, and this 
manifestly is an important matter in 


‘view of the fact of the different prices 
being quoted for the different kinds 
of flour. Besides, it is plain that re- 


spondent did not intend to consummate a 
sale at the prices named in its telegram 
of Jan. 11, though appellants’ telegram 
of Jan. 13 seems to evidence a willing- 
ness to purchase the flour at the prices 
named in respondent’s telegram of Jan. 
11. 

“The trouble with respondent’s position 
is that it is now seeking to recover upon 
the breach of a contract at prices named 
in its telegram of Jan. 13, which are 
higher than its former named prices, and 
which appellants never to. In- 
deed, in their letter of Jan. 15 appellants 
expressly declined to agree to such in- 
creased prices. Plainly, we think the 


minds of the parties never met in the 
making of the alleged sale contract for 
the breach of which respondent seeks 
recovery. 

“It seems to us that as an unexecuted 
contract these telegrams and letter whol- 
ly fail to evidence with sufficient certain- 
ty a contract for which damages may be 
recovered for the violation thereof by 
either of these parties as against the 
other, and to allow the jury to so find 
is merely to permit speculation upon the 
question of the intention of the parties.” 

The court holds that this conclusion is 
not to be affected by the facts that, after 
the negotiations mentioned above, de- 
fendants ordered 365 bbls of flour from 
the mill at $6.65, and received and paid 
for it; and that defendants afterwards 
asked that 1,635 bbls—making 2,000 bbls 
in all, including the 365 delivered—be 
shipped by the mill and placed in storage 
at Seattle and to be bought and paid for 
as defendants might need it, which the 
mill refused to do. The court remarks 
that these facts merely show that the 
parties placed variant interpretations up- 
on the effect of the telegrams and letter 
as a contract for a sale of 2,000 bbls 
of flour. 

See also Corydon Milling Co. vs. Nobles- 
ville Milling Co., 122 N.E. 362, cited in the 
first section of this chapter. 


SECTION 35. QUANTITY TO BE DELIVERED 


Not long ago a controversy involved 
legal angles formed by a mistake made 
by a telegraph company in transmitting 
a message requesting quotations on mill 
products. 

It is understood from reading the tele- 
graphic correspondence, which was partly 
in code language, the buyer, in the first 
telegram, as delivered for transmission, 
asked prices “one eight flour midds seven 
bran five standard midds,” etc. As trans- 
mitted, the telegram called for prices 
“on eight flour midds seven bran five 
standard midds,” etc. The seller wired 
quotations as follows: “Standard bran 
twenty-one dollars pure bran twenty-two 
fifty standard midds twenty-two fifty 
flour midds twenty-eight,” etc. 

The buyer replied with an order for 
quantities of bran, etc., specified as 
“eight,” “seven,” and “five,” respectively, 
omitting to designate “cars,” “tons,” or 
other measure of quantity. The seller, on 
the same day, acknowledged order and 
confirmed booking of “eight cars,” “seven 
cars,” and “five cars,” respectively. The 
buyer immediately telegraphed back that 
the order was for “tons not cars.” In the 
meantime, the seller bought in the feed 
required to fill the order as booked by it. 

The buyer disclaimed vn A contract, for 
failure of the seller to book one assorted 
car, and the third party, from whom the 
seller contracted to buy in the 20 cars of 
feed, refused to cancel short of a round 
sum of money. 

In my opinion there was no valid claim 
on the part of the seller against the 
buyer, for the latter never agreed to buy 
“cars” of feed. I believed he should have 
explicitly mentioned “tons” in his request 
for quotations, and in his order. But his 
failure to do so did not render him legally 
liable; it merely left his telegrams vague 
as to the quantities he had in mind. I 
failed to see where the seller was justified 
in being sure that the buyer meant “cars.” 

The seller replied with quotations which 
manifestly were intended to refer to 
“tons.” Then when the buyer ordered 
“eight,” “seven” and “five,” the seller 
should have assured himself that “cars” 
were intended, before buying in on that 
basis. The seller took geener steps to 
obtain this assurance by sending the con- 
firming telegram, which, it seems, was the 
first time that the word “cars” was intro- 
duced, and within the same afternoon the 
buyer replied that he did not order “cars,” 
but “tons.” 

Here was a plain failure of a meeting 
of the minds of the parties on the quan- 
tities to be delivered, avoiding the con- 
summation of a valid contract. The re- 
grettable disadvantage under which the 
seller found himself, as to the contract 
to buy in from the third party, was due 
to no fault of either the original buyer 
or the telegraph company, but rather to 
the original seller’s own undue haste in 
buying in before the original contract 
was completely confirmed. 

As to the liability of telegraph companies 
for mistakes in handling messages, see the 
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chapter on Telegraph Companies in the third 


Part of this book. 
. 


Where an order for three carloads of 
goods was received, and the seller replied 
that one car would be shipped within 10 
days “and possibly three,” there was no 
obligation to deliver three cars, holds the 
North Carolina supreme court (104 S.E. 
531), which remarked: 

“The words ‘possibly three’ are too 
indefinite and uncertain to constitute a 
binding contract. It is well settled that 
where a person offers to do a definite 
thing and another accepts conditionally 
or introduces a new term into the ac- 
ceptance, his answer is a mere expression 
of willingness, and is not a definite agree- 
ment to perform. . . . In order to con- 
struct a contract there must be a pro- 
posal, squarely assented to. . . . There 
must be a meeting of two minds in one, 
and the same intention, in order to con- 
stitute a contract, and an acceptance of 
an offer, varying its terms, is a rejec- 
tion of the offer.” 

See also Warner Mfg. Co. vs. Jacobs, 177 
N.Y. 182, cited in the first section of this 
chapter. 

See also Richardton Roller Mills case, rm 
ferred to in the preceding section. 


SECTION 36. IDENTITY.OF DEBTOR 


A mill’s travelling salesman, being in- 
debted to a customer for the price of an 
automobile sold to him individually, took 
an order for flour to be shipped to the 
customer, but to be charged to the sales- 
man. This order was received by tlic 
milling company, together with another 
order for the same bill of flour, but the 
last-mentioned order, which did not direct 
that the flour be charged to the salesman, 
was a forgery. 

The mill, being unwilling to fill the first 
order on the salesman’s account, shippe: 
under the forged order, but gave the cus- 
tomer no notice that the first order was 
rejected. The customer, supposing that 
the flour was charged to the salesman, 
received and resold it. Afterwards, the 
circumstances of the forgery became 
known to both the customer and the mill, 
and the latter sued the customer for the 
price of the flour received by him. 

The trial court decided that the mill 
was entitled to recover, but the Missis- 
sippi supreme court, on the customer's 
appeal, reversed the judgment, stating 
that the mill must lose. 

Although the higher court does not 
specify the reasons for its decision, it is 
inferable that the forged order was re- 
garded as having no effect against the 
customer, and that the mill should have 
notified the customer of its unwillingness 
to ship on the salesman’s credit. (Felder 
vs. Acme Mills, 73 So. 52.) 


SECTION 37. FINE PRINT CLAUSES 


The New York City court’s decision in 
the late case of Cohen vs. Walworth, 
158 N. Y. Supp. 1081, shows that ordi- 
narily the rights of a buyer of goods are 
not controlled by fine print conditions 
appearing on the seller’s billheads, letter- 
heads, or other stationery, in the absencc 
of any showing that they have been 
drawn to the buyer’s attention or incor- 
pos into the particular contract un- 

er which dispute arises. 

This holding was announced in a case 
where the seller relied upon a detached 
clause printed in small type at the top 
of an order form, to the effect that cor- 
rections in the terms of the order must 
be made within 10 days, and that the 
order was accepted subject to a limit 
of credit determinable at any time by 
the seller. Finding that there was noth- 
ing to show that the buyer’s attention 
had been called to the clause, the court 
refused to give effect to it against him. 

As supporting the decision, reference 
is made to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that “the contract 
being clearly expressed in writing, the 
| agar billhead of the invoice can, un- 

er no well-settled rule, control, modify, 
or alter it.” 


SECTION 38. INVITATION TO NEGOTIATE 
DISTINGUISHED FROM OFFER 


Negotiations for sale of flour or grain 
are affected in an important aspect by 
the holding of the supreme court of Ne- 
braska that a letter stating that the 
writer has a quantity of on hand 


-and “wants” a certain price for them 


must be regarded as a mere invitation of 
negotiations for a purchase from him, 
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and not such an offer of sale as may be 
turned into a binding contract of sale by 
the act of the addressee of the letter in 
treating it as an offer and in accepting 
it as such. This must especially be true, 
the court decides, where the letter states 
that the quantity of goods on hand is 
“about” a specified quantity, and the pur- 
ported acceptance is of the stated 
uantity. 

. Defendant wrote plaintiff that he had 
1,800 bus of millet seed, “or thereabouts,” 
for which he wanted $2.25 per 100 lbs. 
Plaintiff, regarding the letter as stating 
an offer, communicated an acceptance 
for 1,800 bus. Defendant refusing to de- 
liver, suit was brought as for breach of 
contract, and the trial judge said that 
there was a valid offer and acceptance, 
creating a contract, but, on appeal, the 
supreme court decided otherwise, hold- 
ing that the letter must be treated as a 
mere circular inviting an offer, especially 
since defendant could not ed 
to sell more or less millet than he had 
on hand, which might have been more or 
less than 1,800 bus. (Nebraska Seed Co. 
vs. Harsh, 152 N.W. 310.) 


sECTION 39. CONDITIONAL OFFERS AND 
ACCEPTANCES 


A conditional offer to sell is not bind- 
ing until the condition is met, howsoever 
unreasonable it may be, according to the 
decision of the Louisiana supreme court 
in the case of Standard Milling Co. vs. 
Hoffpauir, 72 So. 748. 

Defendant agreed to sell the mill a 
quantity of rice at a fixed price, upon 
condition that the rice be loaded by the 
next morning on two cars standing on a 
near-by track, those being the only cars 
available. This condition was not com- 
plied with; and defendant refused to 
complete the sale, whereupon the mill 
sued to enforce it. In deciding the case 
in defendant’s favor, the court said: 

“Whatever may have been defendant’s 
reasons, whether good or bad, from the 
point of view of another person, the fact 
remains that he made it a condition that 
the rice should be loaded in the two cars 
in question and should be moved out of 
the warehouse that evening or next morn- 
ing, and, at the last moment, gave Wright 
[plaintiffs agent] to understand that 
there was to be no sale unless he should 
be able to comply with that condition, 
from which it follows that, as Wright 
was unable to comply with the condition, 
or even to load the rice upon other cars 
within the time contemplated, there was 
no sale.” 

* # 

Not long ago I was called on to ex- 
press an opinion on a case stated as 
follows: May 1 a British importer cabled 
a Canadian mill an offer to buy 1,000 
bags of flour at a fixed price. No time 
for shipment being specified, the mill 
treated the offer as requiring prompt de- 
livery. May $8 the mill replied that it 
would “try to cable acceptance in a day 
or two,” considering the offer open for 
that length of time. May: 5 the mill 
again cabled, in code, “We accept your 
offer, shipment first half June.” The 
importer did not reply, but booked the 
purchase without further correspondence. 
Later the importer found that the mill 
had booked no sale for want of con- 
firmation from the buyer. 

_The question was presented, Was a 
binding contract of sale entered into? 
And it was very aptly suggested that 
this question is one of general interest, 
since “any buyer or seller might get 
caught on it any time.” 

In my opinion the question turned 
squarely on the point whether the mill 
injected a new term into the negotia- 
tions by accepting the offer subject to 
shipment the first half of June. If it 
should appear from all of the circum- 
stances of the case that the buyer rea- 
sonably might have contemplated earlier 
shipment when he made his offer, we are 
of the opinion that no binding contract 
was made. And the fact that the mill 
seemingly took this view of the negotia- 
tions goes a long way to support this 
conclusion. 

The controversy really resolved itself, 
primarily, into a question whether the 
mill’s cablegram of May 5 was an un- 
conditional or a conditional acceptance 
of the buyer’s offer. 

It is fundamental law that no contract 
is formed until the parties have mutually 
signified their unqualified agreement to 
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the essential terms; and that a qualified 
or conditional acceptance of an offer is 
no real acceptance at all, but, rather, a 
counter proposal. The following is an 
authoritative statement of rules recog- 
nized by the courts of the United States, 
Canada and England: 

“An acceptance, to be effectual, must 
be identical with the offer and uncondi- 
tional. Where a person offers to do a 
definite thing, and another accepts con- 
ditionally or introduces a new term into 
the acceptance, his answer is either a 
mere expression of willingness to treat 
or it is a counter proposal, and in neither 
case is there an agreement. This is true, 
for example, where an acceptance varies 
from the offer as to time of performance, 
place of performance, price, quantity, 
quality, and in other like cases.” 13 
Corpus Juris, 281. 

One of the cases cited in support of the 
above stated proposition, that an accept- 
ance which introduces a new condition as 
to time for delivery is merely a counter 
proposal, is Oppenheimer vs. Brackman 
& Ker Milling Co., 32 Canada Supreme 
Court Reports, 699. In that case it was 
decided that no contract was formed by 
a purported acceptance of an offer to 
deliver hay within six months, where the 
buyer’s reply to the offer read: “We will 
accept your offer. . . . Please ship as 
soon as possible the orders you already 
have on hand, and also get off the seven 


cars as early as possible, as our stock is’ 


very low. Try and ship us three or four 
cars so as to catch the next freight,” etc. 
And in a reported English case it was 
decided that an offer to buy a house and 
take possession July 28 was not converted 
into a contract of purchase by the seller’s 
acceptance of the offer on condition that 
possession be given Aug. 1. 

But where a purported acceptance of 
an offer specifies a condition which has 
already been implied by the offer, there 
is no new condition introduced and the 
acceptance forms a binding contract, 
excepting where it is mutually under- 
st that no final contract is to be re- 
garded as entered into until some fur- 
ther formality is gone through—such as 
preparation and execution of confirma- 
tions or formal documents. 7 

So, it is quite clear that if the Cana- 
dian mill had cabled, “We accept your 
offer, shipment within a reasonable time,” 
or shipment “within 10 days,” there 
would be no room for any contention 
that a binding contract would have been 
formed, because the offer, by failing to 
specify time for delivery, implied that 
delivery within a reasonable time was 
contemplated. 

If the uniform course of dealings be- 
tween Canadian mills and British im- 
porters shows that shipment of flour with- 
in the first half of June is reasonably 
prompt shipment under an offer to buy 
made May 1 and accepted May 5, the 
buyer in this case would have very sub- 
stantial ground for contending that the 
cablegram of May 5 formed a binding 
contract and required no acknowledg- 
ment. 

If, however, the British buyer reason- 
ably might have contemplated shipment 
before aa 15, to which day the mill 
might have validly delayed shipment un- 
der the terms stated in its cablegram, 
we cannot avoid a conviction that the 
cablegram should be interpreted the 
same as if it read: “We accept your 
offer subject to your indicating that you 
will agree to accept shipment made not 
earlier than June 1 and not later than 
June 15.” 

In other words, the cablegram would 
deviate from the implied condition in 
the buyer’s original offer, that shipment 
be made with reasonable promptness, and 
therefore fall within the same principle 
on which the courts have decided that 
since an offer to sell real estate implies 
that payment is to be made at the seller’s 
place of residence, in the absence of 
specification to the contrary, a purported 
acceptance of the offer stating that pay- 
ment is to be made at the buyer’s place 
of residence is not an acceptance, but 
a counter offer. ip 

The Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court ordered judgment in favor of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, against 
Linden & Lindstroem, Gothenberg, Swe- 
den, in a suit brought by the mill to re- 
cover damages for breach of a contract 


to buy 40,000 sacks of flour pursuant to 
oo had in the fall of 1914. (119 
N.E. 698.) 

The main point involved in the case was 
whether the parties entered into a final 
and binding contract, that being denied 
by defendants. A further controversy 
arose as to the time as of which the mill’s 
damages should be assessed, if there was 
a valid contract. 

After an extended review of the vari- 
ous letters, telegrams and cablegrams 
which passed between the parties, the mill 
acting through agents in Christiania, the 
supreme judicial court determined that 
the defendants made a final and valid 
agreement to buy -the flour in question. 
The decision lays down the following gen- 
eral principles of law governing the 
formation of binding agreements: 

“The transactions consisted of offers 
made by the defendants to purchase flour 
of the plaintiff, and replies made by the 
plaintiff or its agents to these offers. An 
offer made by one party must be accepted 
without qualification, or, if any variation 
from that offer is made by the accepting 
party, that variation in turn must be un- 
equivocally adopted by the party making 
the first offer, before a contract can be 
made. Ordinarily, the annexing of a con- 
dition to the acceptance of an offer is re- 
garded as the rejection of the original 
offer and the making of a new counter 
offer. Such counter offer must be accept- 
ed without departure from its terms, or 
there is no contract... . 

“The written intercourse here in issue 
took place within a few weeks after the 
outbreak of the great war. In general 
the court will take judicial notice of dis- 
turbance of the commercial relations 
thereby caused between neutral countries 
dependent upon navigation in the zone 
affected by that war.” 

The court applied the rule that where 
a written contract is unambiguous in its 
terms and involves mere interpretation 
as to its legal effect, as distinguished 
from a disputed point of fact, there is 
nothing for the consideration of a jury. 
It is for the judge or judges passing on 
the contract to say what it means. This 
line drawn between the provinces of 
judges and juries is an important one, 
since the findings of juries on disputed 
questions of fact are usually regarded 
as conclusive both upon the trial judge 
and a court reviewing the case on appeal. 

But where only a matter of interpreta- 
tion is involved, a litigant is enabled to 
take the judgment of an appellate court 
on the point, regardless of the proceed- 
ings in the lower court. Said the supreme 
judicial court: 

“The material negotiations . . . were 
all by letter, telegraph or cable. Being 
thus in writing and no ambiguous words 
or terms being employed, and the circum- 
stances not being in controversy, the ques- 
tion whether a contract was made is one 
of law, and not of fact. . . . The writ- 
ings, taken together, must be so plain in 
their meaning and effect as not to be open 
to reasonable misunderstanding, in order 
that there may be a contract. If they are 
thus plain, it is of no avail for either 
party to say that they were not under- 
stood.” 

In the course of reviewing the corre- 
spondence, the court shows that an ac- 
ceptance ef an offer communicated after 
expiration of a time limit set by the seller 
is insufficient to constitute a contract. 
The defendants telegraphed to the mill’s 
agents an offer to buy “against reply here 
within Saturday, September twelfth.” 
The mill’s agents did not reply until Sept. 
18, and then by a telegram which did not 
reach defendants until the next day, al- 
though the message confirmed a sale. 

“It is plain that if the communications 
had ended here, there would be no con- 
tract,” said the court. “The time limit of 
the offer by the defendants to make the 
purchase expired on Sept. 12, and the 
acceptance of that offer by the plaintiff, 
although unequivocal In terms, was not 
sent by the agents until Sept. 13, and was 
not received until Sept. 14. This was two 
days after the offer of the defendants 
expired, according to its express terms: 
But the communications did not end 
here.” 

And then the court goes on to show that 
subsequent negotiations manifest a mu- 
tual intention of the parties to conclude 
a contract, and that their understanding 
to this effect was supported by the facts 
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that the mill made purchases of wheat to 
supply the flour, and that the defendants 
took steps toward performance on their 
part by making efforts to secure Ameri- 
can exchange and by engaging space in 
a vessel for transportation of the flour. 

For a discussion of this case from the 
standpoint of silence as an acceptance, see 
the later section in this chapter on Silence 
as Acceptance. 


(Chapter III to be Continued.) 





Argentina—Crops 


Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 


Ministry of Agriculture, 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat 


Corn 


by crop years, in 


Oats Flaxseed 


1921-22... 180,641 145,608 31,719 32,975 
1920-21... 169,756 215,064 47,606 50,470 
1919-20... 214,143 241,376 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 658,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1922-23.... 15,500 ..... 2,250 4,500 
1921-22.... 13,927 8,087 2,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 8,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 8,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.. 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1921-22 CROP 
Official estimate of the 1921-22 wheat, flax- 
seed and oats crops, by provinces, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires ... 45,262 10,639 24,776 
Santa Fe ....... 30,462 9,432 482 
Cordoba ........ 52,848 5,502 1,447 
Entre Rios ....; 8,324 6,152 2,412 
Pampa Central .. 11,928 786 2,480 
Others ....cccee 5,872 157 1,378 
Totals .cccccce 154,694 31,668 32,975 

Australia—Crops 


Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 


Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1921-22...... DEE «-SG565" Beene 60004 
1920-21...... EET «§(Ghean chess eee 
1919-20...... 45,976 6,764 12,559 32 
co SD ee 75,638 6,913 10,441 34 
1917-18...... 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
1916-17...... 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16...... 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
1912-13...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
1911-12...... 73,894 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 15,915 132 

ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1922-23...... a Re eee 
1921-22°..... i SCA ey eee 
1920-21...... ee ee 
1919-20...... CBO6 cease ce eer 
1918-19...... 7,990 287 768 4 
1917-18...... 9,775 332 616 5 
1916-17...... 11,533 360 844 9 
1915-16...... 12,485 324 722 11 
1914-15...... 9,651 340 775 8 
1913-14...... 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13...... 7,340 315 874 7 
1911-12...... 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11...... 7,372 415 677 10 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Minn. N. D. 8.D. Totals Mont. 
1922... 2,871 4,628 2,245 9,744 1,638 
1921.. 2,726 2,534 1,404 6,664 1,125 
1920.. 3,040 4,033 2,200 9,273 1,058 
1919.. 2,304 2,990 1,120 6,414 481 
1918.. 3,536 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 
1917.. 2,090 3,764 980 6,834 1,749 
1916.. 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 
1915.. 3,150 6,534 1,100 10,784 2,625 
1914.. 2,930 6,972 750 10,652 2,400 
1913.. 3,150 7,200 3,060 13,410 3,600 
1912.. 4,121 12,086 6,323 21,530 6,520 
1911.... 3,200 9,120 3,217 15,637 3,272 
1910 - 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 2,100 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
United States flaxseed crop of 1922, based on 
condition Oct. 1, as compared with the final 
estimates of the crops of 1921 and 1920, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 1920 

Wisconsin ........ 78 63 99 
Minnesota ........ 2,871 2,726 3,040 
BOWE. ccosccccccece 100 96 132 
North Dakota .... 4,628 2,534 4,033 
South Dakota ..... 2,245 1,404 2,200 
Nebraska ......... 27 24 45 
Kansas . 113 134 159 
Montana oe 1,638 1,125 1,058 
Wyoming ......... 7 6 8 
United States ... 11,725 8,112 10,774 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ene., Serr. 27, 1922 








The improvement in the flour trade 
noted last week was well maintained un- 
til Saturday, but the improved eastern 
European situation, from a_ political 
point of view, combined with lower 
wheat prices from America and Can- 
ada, stopped further business for the 
moment. From careful inquiries among 
the trade, it seems there has been a good 
trade as regards volume, but the advance 
has not been followed to its full extent, 
as demand has been almost entirely for 
spot parcels or those near at hand, with 
October seaboard probably the most dis- 
tant. 

Bakers have purchased quite freely for 
their immediate needs, but rarely have 
they booked for delivery beyond a month 
ahead, as they consider it probable that 
pressure to sell, on the part of export- 
ing countries, will bring prices back to 
their ideas of value. 

Home millers have advanced their 
prices officially another Is per sack, and 
there has also been less price —. 
One well-informed member of the trade 
gravely stated that, during the past few 
days, there had not been a single case 
where the home miller had accepted 
more than Is less than the official price. 

Not only are stocks low, but there is 
a decided premium on near at hand par- 
cels of wheat, and this condition is likely 
to continue for some time. Arrivals of 
wheat since July 1 are 9 per cent less 
than the estimated consumption for the 
previous quarter, when the carry-over 
in public warehouses was only about 
30,000 qrs. 

Home millers are furnishing bakers 
with a very strong flour, which in many 
cases gives good results, both as regards 
yield and quality, but many bakers still 
prefer to make their own mixture, using 
an all English flour with a strong Ameri- 
can or Canadian one, in a proportion to 
suit their trade. The baker can add his 
own phosphates, should he consider this 
necessary, knowing that he is getting 
pure goods, which is not always the case 
with the home milled product when these 
have been already added. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices have been very irregular, but 
today there are offers of medium export 
Canadian patents at 35s for first half 
October seaboard, and 34s 9d for all 
October. Better quality is on offer at 
36@3i7s, while short patents can be 
bought at 38@39s, but no business is re- 
ported. 

Minneapolis export patents are lower 
at 37s, c.i.f., but no sales are reported. 
Kansas flours are too dear for this mar- 
ket, being held at around 37s, c.i.f., but 
one offer came of a straight run at 33s 
6d, which led to business. 

Australian flour can be purchased at 
34s Gd, c.i.f., but is not wanted. The 
spot value is 37s, ex-store, with a slow 
trade, principally owing to the low price 
at which English flour can be purchased. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offered 
at 33s, c.i.f., including buyers’ commis- 
sion, without business resulting. Argen- 
tine low grades for shipment are out of 
the market, but on the spot can be pur- 
chased for £8 10s per ton. 

London millers advarced their price 





for straight run to 43s, delivered, equal 
to 39s, c.if., and this official price is 
being fairly well maintained by millers, 
owing to the high price of near at hand 
wheat. 

Flour arrivals, in 280-lb sacks: from 
the United States, 7,624; Canada, 6,074; 
Pacific Coast, 1,400; Australia, 8,409. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been considerable fluctua- 
tion in the wheat market, but prices have 
been well maintained, and today show an 
advance on the week. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, September, has buyers at 48s, 
c.i.f; first half October is offered at 46s, 
c.i.f., and all October/November at 45s. 
No. 2 hard winters on passage can be 
bought at 47s 6d, c.i.f. September is of- 
fered at 46s 9d, and September/October 
at 45s, c.i.f. Australian has declined in 
sympathy with English wheat, and is 
now on offer at 49s. Rosafe, 631/-lb, is 
offered for September/October and on 
passage at 47s 6d. 


MILLFEED 


Demand has not been quite so good, 
and prices are tending lower. London 
milled bran can be purchased at £5 10s 
per ton, and middlings at £7 10s@£7 
15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards are offered 
at £5 7s 6d, and fine middlings at £7 
15s, both c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Trade has improved, as the result of a 
reduction in the price of goods of home 
manufacture. Midlothian is unchanged, 
and Aberdeen can be purchased 3s 9d 
lower at 46s 3d, ex-store. London mill- 
ers are unchanged at 46s 3d, ex-mill. A 
considerable business has been put 
through in American oatmeal, with the 
result that millers are inclined to ad- 
vance their prices somewhat. Today’s 
offers are 38s, c.i.f. American rolled 
oats are unchanged to sell, but shippers 
are asking 39s, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Sept. 27, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. President Polk— 


NO Marke .ccocccccccesccccccscscceces 1,030 
From Philadelphia per ss. Riol— 
Gold Medal .... 2,000 Arlington ...... 3,999 
Amazon ....... 8,020 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Nelson......... 1,000 
From Galveston per ss. West Durfee— 
DRTMMAPR oo 606000066 cececsevncsceceses 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
AVOCE .cccccece 750 Aldermann .... 500 
Cup Winner .... 500 Summit ........ 500 
Front Line ..... 250 Stupendous .... 500 
Silver Lining ... 250 Faupel’s Best .. 250 
Our Best ....... 250 Aviator ......0. 2,000 
Forest King .... 500 Keetoba ....... 400 
Famous ....... 1,000 Battle ......... 2,000 
Royal Household 600 Exhibition ..... 600 
Glenora ....+.+.+ 600 


REPARATIONS IN KIND 


A partial solution has been devised 
for the payment of the reparations due 
to France by Germany, by an agreement 
recently entered into by Herr Stinnes 
and the Marquis de Lubersac, whereby 
Germany will provide a certain amount 
of material for building up the devastat- 
ed regions of France. The cost will be 
debited to the German government and 
the firms concerned will receive a 6 per 
cent commission as remuneration. Other 
similar arrangements between various 
German and French groups have been 
made, and the plan is likely to prove a 
satisfactory and practical way of reduc- 
ing the reparations account. 

CEREAL LECTURES 

A course of lectures will be given dur- 
ing the winter at the City of London 
College, White Street, Moorfields, Lon- 
don, by Sidney J. Duly, M. A., on cereals, 
milled products and oil seeds. Mr. Duly 


is an expert on wheat culture, has visited 
America and other countries in pursuit 
of the study, and is well known as a lec- 
turer on the subject. The first few lec- 
tures of the present course will be on 
wheat, covering the problem of wheat 
supply, the wheat berry, kinds of wheat, 
quality of wheat, commercial grading, 
flour, strength and quality of wheaten 
flour. 

Corn will be the subject of the second 
series—its supply, classification, grading, 
uses and products, and the renal Bar- 
ley, oats, storage of grain and pests of 
stored grain, and oil seeds will be dealt 
with in subsequent lectures. There will 
be 15 lectures in all, with practical work, 
and the fee for the whole course is only 
£1. 


EUROPE’S WHEAT CROP 


A report issued in Rome by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture states 
that there is a decrease of 13 per cent in 
the wheat yield of Europe this year, ex- 
clusive of Russia, which cannot be taken 
into calculation. In Prussia the yield of 
wheat and other grains is 21.6 per cent 
less than last year; in France the pro- 
duction is not only less than last year, 
but in some cases under the average, the 
outturn being approximately 34,000,000 
qrs of wheat, compared with 40,000,000 
last year. The Czecho-Slovakian wheat 
crop is officially estimated at 3,800,000 
qrs, compared with 5,030,000 last year, 
and the English crop around 7,000,000, 
against 8,000,000 last year. 

It is believed, however, that the wheat 
yield for the whole of the northern hemi- 
sphere will equal that of last year, Can- 
ada and the United States making up the 
deficiency of Europe. 


RUSSIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 


It is reported on good authority that 
Russia is planning to import flour 
through Riga, but whether these plans 
will materialize is another question. The 
price of flour has recently advanced 
from 25,000,000 rubles per pood (16 kilos) 
to 40,000,000, but the Russians are trying 
to enter into negotiations with sellers, 
counting on the proceeds of their exports 
of wheat from Black Sea ports to pro- 
vide the needful funds for the purchase 
of flour. 

The present imbroglio in the Near 
East, however, threatens to close the out- 
let for Russian wheat, in which event 
the sellers of flour might have to whistle 
for their money. 

In any case the terms of sale are very 
risky and the business should not be at- 
tempted except through London, Hol- 
land or Hamburg firms. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN LONDON 


Some excavations in the City of Lon- 
don, within a few minutes’ walk of The 
Northwestern Miller office, have revealed 
the remains of what is believed to be 
the first fortress and fortified Roman 
camp in Britain. This is by no means 
the first discovery of Roman structure 
within the city, = here and there are 
remnants of the old Roman wall which 
used to surround it. This magnificent 
wall went down apparently about 20 
feet and was five feet wide. In one 
aes in order to preserve the wall it has 

een built into a modern building, and 
some of the wine storage houses have 
pieces of the wall running through their 
warehouses. In the Guildhall Museum 
there are also some wonderful specimens 
of Roman craftsmanship, dug up in dif- 
ferent parts of London. 


NOTES 


E. O. Horner, of the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., New York, re- 
turned to London this week after an ex- 


tended tour on the Continent, and is 
planning to sail for home on Oct. 4. 

H. K. Schafer, treasurer and manager 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
arrived in London this week from the 
Continent, where he has been making a 
tour of importing markets. Part of the 
time he was accompanied by John Maney, 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., I] 
Reno, Okla., and together with Mrs. 
Schafer and Mrs. Maney they visited 
Oberammergau and saw the Passion 
Play. Mr. Schafer expects to spend two 
or three weeks in this country, visiting 
the various makrets, before returning 
home. 


LIVERPOOL 


Unsettled conditions in the Near East 
have produced the usual effects on the 
wheat market, which has been very er- 
ratic; one day, on the news of an inva- 
sion of the neutral zone by the Turks, 
it hardened perceptibly; the next, on 
news of their retirement, it was inactive. 
On the whole, however, wheat values 
are Is per qr dearer, with the exception 
of Argentine, which finished about 2@4d 
down on the week. Liverpool graded 
wheat futures also fluctuated consider- 
ably, and closed about 2d up on the 
week for September delivery, being quot- 
ed at 9s 1114d per ctl. December is also 
dearer at about 9s 4d. 

Trade in imported flour remains very 
moderate, at about unchanged prices, 
shippers keeping firm in their ideas for 
future shipment. Manitoba export pat- 
ents are about 35s, c.if., for first half 
October shipment, and top fancy patents 
4@5s more. American soft winter pat- 
ents remain in slow demand at 37s, c.i.f., 
October shipment, and are easier on spot 
at about the same price. Australian pat- 
ents on passage are easier at 34s 6d, but 
remain firm for forward shipment at 
36@3i7s, c.i.f., while on spot they are 
unchanged at 38s. 

Home millers report a slight improve- 
ment in demand the last few days, and 
although there has been no official altera- 
tion in prices, their quotations are up 
about Is 6d per 280 Ibs. At present, 
however, there appear to be no fixed 
prices, and each mill seems to be doing 
its best to undersell its neighbor and, in- 
cidentally, the importer. The ruling 
prices are about as follows: patents, 41s 
6d; straight run, 38@39s; bakers, 36s. 

No interest is shown in either Ameri 
can second clears, River Plate flour or 
red dog; nevertheless, shippers are ask- 
ing about 98s 6d, c.i.f., £8 10s, c.i.f., and 
21s, c.i.f, respectively, for these flours. 
October seaboard. 

With American cakes at £12 and 
American 50 per cent cottonseed meal at 
about £11 10s, both for October/Novem- 
ber shipment, no interest is shown on this 
market. Offers from the other side. 
however, seem to indicate these prices 
will not be lowered during the winter 
months, and the outlook for business in 
feedingstuffs is not very bright. 


SCOTLAND 


There is still a dragging tone to the 
Scottish flour markets, though prices ad- 
vanced during the week Is@2s 6d per 
sack on imported flours. The explana- 
tion of this paradox of slack demand and 
rising quotations was found in the un- 
settlement caused vy the war threat in 
the Near East. The rise was not main- 
tained fully, and the fact that the home 
millers did not advance their prices gave 
them an advantage which they probably 
still hold temporarily. 

American flours have fallen out of line, 
so far as values are concerned. Kansas 
patents, for instance, are quoted at 43s 
6d, c.i.f., but it is possible to buy the best 
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as at about 88s. Australian flour 
hy out of line with the result that 
trade continues dull, and Canadian and 
home milled flours are commanding the 
readiest sale. Stocks are still light, and 
arrivals rather small. 
OATMEAL 


The tendency of the market is down- 
ward. Demand is very slack, and though 
the volume of oats arriving on the mar- 
ket, owing to the abnormally late har- 
vest, is relatively small, prices are easing, 
and home oats have fallen below the 
equivalent of the imported article. Last 
week excellent Scotch oats were offered 
in Edinburgh at 24s@24s 6d per 336 lbs, 
free on rail, which would work out at 
about 28s 6d in Glasgow. 

Merchants are inclined to contrast this 
home price with the 29s 6d per 320 lbs 
asked for imported Canadian. Putting 
these Canadians at the same level as the 
Scotch offers per 336 lbs, they would 
work out 2s dearer. American clipped 
oats cost 25s 6d per 320 lbs, but they are 
much lighter than the Scotch, though of 
good quality and color. 

MILLFEED 


Indian corn has advanced in price, 

owing more to scarcity than to demand. 
Several small shiploads have been sent 
from Glasgow to outlying ports, such as 
the west of Ireland, of late, and this 
has left the market here rather bare. For 
a week or 10 days the spot price here has 
been 1s 6d@2s per qr below the replacing 
orice, 
Generally speaking, the outlook for im- 
ported feedingstuffs is not considered 
bright for the coming winter. This read- 
ing of the position is based on the ex- 
ceedingly depressed condition of home 
agriculture and the fact that farmers are 
bent on economy and, having regard to 
the low prices obtainable for their grain, 
are prepared to feed their own produce 
rather than buy imported feedingstuffs. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF BAKERY 


The Scottish School of Bakery, a 
branch of the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, has opened another session. It 
was established in 1906 on the suggestion 
of the Master Bakers’ Association. There 
are several trade schools in connection 
with the Technical College at Glasgow, 
which has the distinction of being the 
largest building devoted to educational 
purposes in the United Kingdom. Aided 
by subscriptions from the master bakers, 
the governors of the college provide a 
portion of the buildings, aie the guid- 
ance of a special committee, for a school 
of bakery. 

This committee, in addition to three of 
the college governors, comprises repre- 
sentatives of the Incorporation of Bak- 
ers, one of the old craft guild organiza- 
tions of Glasgow, the Scottish Association 
of Master Bakers, the Operative Bakers 
and Confectioners of Scotland, and two 
co-opted members. Both day and eve- 
ning classes of instruction are provided, 
and students from all parts of Scotland 
attend. 

The school includes two bakeries, one 

for bread and the other for confection- 
ery; a laboratory for testing the raw 
material, fully equipped with the neces- 
Sary apparatus; a room for microscopic 
work; and a large lecture room. The 
bakery contains three ovens of the most 
up-to-date type—a one-sack hot-air draw 
plate oven, a Vienna oven, and a Scottish 
peel oven. A double-decked hot-air oven 
is provided for special work in confec- 
tionery. In addition, arrangements are 
made for demonstrating the best methods 
now adopted in modern bakehouses and 
the use of the machinery employed. The 
equipment of machinery includes a dough 
kneader, a mechanical sifter, a stirrer, a 
break, an almond rolling machine, a steam 
proving press, a hot plate, etc. 
_ An allied branch of the college gives 
instruction in sugar manufacture. This 
school is attached to the department of 
technical chemistry. 


IRELAND 

There has been a better feeling in the 
flour trade this week, and whether or not 
it is due to the uncertainty of the eastern 
y mm eee it has served the purpose of 
rawing attention to the fact that flour 
might be worth buying for the forward 
sitions after the serious decline which 
been going on for some weeks. How- 
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ever, there has been no volume of busi- 
ness done. 

Prices have advanced so rapidly that 
would-be buyers found it impossible to 
get in at the figures quoted recently, and 
when they were faced with 1@2s advance 
they refused to operate. Some import- 
ers, however, who had offers in hand, were 
able to get through a little business qui- 
etly. 

Importers did not offer to sell any flour 
on spot at the low prices, for the reason 
that it is mostly dear flour and they 
wanted the price to go up a little in order 
to get out without further loss. Home 
millers did more busines= than importers, 
for the reason that they seized every op- 
portunity to book a little flour ahead at 
the old figures. 

Bakers will have to buy very soon to 
replenish their stocks, especially of the 
good, high grade strong type, and it looks 
as if importers will get their own price 
for anything they have coming along, 
by exercising a little patience. 

Choice Manitoba short patents have 
jumped in some instances from 35s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, to as high as 38s for 
September/October seaboard. Very lit- 
tle business has been done in this class of 
flour, as the advance was too rapid. 

High class Manitoba export patents ad- 
vanced to 35s, and later to 36s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for the best sorts under well- 
known marks. Others, not quite equal to 
the top exports, were quoted at Is less, 
and good straights at about the same, 
but business was almost impossible, as 
importers could not follow the prices. 

Minneapolis flours did not go up as 
p owe as Manitobas, and business was 

one on the basis of 38s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for shipment, and at 39s 6d, on 
spot, this being about the general quota- 
tion for spring wheat flours. Stocks of 
this class of flour are about cleared out, 
and it will be fully a month or six weeks 
before there is — available on spot. 

Soft winter wheat flours, which were 
offering at about 36s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
a week ago, have advanced to 39s. This 
put an end to any chance of doing busi- 
ness, as local millers were keen to seize 
the opportunity to sell flour at the old 
prices, which were equivalent on spot to 
those asked by American millers for ex- 
tended shipment. 

Kansas flours are still completely out 
of line, and it would be possible to buy 
either Minneapolis or a good Manitoba 
export at the same price as Kansas mill- 
ers are asking for their ordinary export 
grade. 

OATMEAL 


Demand is fairly good. The weather 
has greatly interfered with the harvesting 
of the new Irish crop, and it is question- 
able now whether half of it will be saved 
for milling purposes, as the great bulk 
is damaged and weather beaten, and only 
fit for feeding purposes. New Irish flake 
is on the market at 48@50s per 280 lbs, 
quoting on the American basis. 

For American rolled oats the market 
forward is weak. Although there was 
some attempt the middle of last week to 
advance prices, October shipment would 
still come at 35@36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
The spot price is nominally unchanged at 


about 40s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


Canadian prices seem altogether out of 
line, and anything being done at present 
is in flake from the States, but business 
is difficult. 

MILLFEED 


Good ordinary home made bran is 
worth £8 5s per ton, bags included, full 
delivered terms, but English fancy broad 
white is held as high as £9 10s. Fine 
white sharps are scarce, and £10 are 
easily made for choice quality; for red 
pollards, £7@8, bags included, full de- 
livered terms, is about the figure wanted. 
Mill offals are in good demand, and the 
price is inclined to advance a little. 

Demand for feedingstuffs was rather 
slack for a time, but has improved. In- 
dian meal is £9 per ton, bags included, 
and the flaked variety from American 
corn is £11, delivered. Linseed cakes are 
quoted at £13, delivered. For shipment, 
business is more difficult and quotations 
are around £12, net, c.i.f., Belfast. Im- 
porters find it difficult to get offers from 
shippers. 

Decorticated cotton meal is inclined to 
be easier, and for shipment a fairly _ 
grade could be had at £12 per ton. Cake, 


however, has maintained its price at £13, 
operations being entirely confined to 
home made. 


HOLLAND 

The last week or two the flour market 
has been influenced by the fluctuatin 
wheat prices received from Chicago, an 
while importers took little interest in 
wheat, except to follow the downward 
trend, so long as signs were absent of a 
reaction setting in, they have this week 
paid more attention to offers, and a fair 
amount of business was put through, 
larger than for a long time. 

One of the leading Minneapolis mills 
was in the market again with its patent 
flour at a price which compared favorably 
with that asked for the home milled arti- 
cle, but Kansas offers were generally out 
of line for patents. Winter wheat 
straights, however, proved a better com- 
petitor, but with fairly heavy arrivals of 
late there is no inducement to buy fur- 
ther ahead. 

Demand for flour, for various reasons, 
remains small, and the present outlook, 
with an abundance of vegetables and po- 
tatoes at cheap prices, is such that flour 
dealers have to move quietly if they do 
not wish to run into heavy stocks. The 
weather, which turned too cold for the 
time of year, is milder again, and this, 
also, does not tend to assist the market. 

The home milled article is quoted 
around 16 florins, ex-mill, against which 
are the offerings of American millers, 
which work out, at the present rates of 
exchange, at 16.75 florins for Minnesota 
patent and 15.75 for winter wheat straight 
flour, per 100 kilos of 220 lbs, c.i.f., Rot- 
terdam or Amsterdam. 

Mills in the United States are making 
few offers, and most of them have raised 
their previous quotations 25 Dutch cents 
per 220 lbs, which increase importers do 
not seem willing to pay. Should wheat 
prices keep firm, renewed offers may soon 
arouse interest, as the quantity of flour 
afloat cannot be large. 





FRENCH MILLING REGULATION 


The new French statute governing 
flour milling, for the purpose of “insur- 
ing a better utilization of wheat and 
flour,” reads as follows: 

Article 1. Beginning Sept. 1, 1922, 
the manufacture of flour will be com- 
pulsorily conducted in such a manner as 
to extract from the wheat grain the 
maximum of bread flour. All products 
of the milling, with the exception of bran 
and refuse grain, must be mixed to con- 
stitute the flour intended for human 
food. This flour will be considered as 
extracted to the limit beyond which 
—— wheat products cannot be manu- 

actured, put on sale or sold. 

Art. 2. In order to make sure that 
the flour products conform to the rulings 
of the present decree, they will be com- 
pared with an official standard of flour, 
established through the efforts of a com- 
mittee named by the minister of agricul- 
ture. This standard will represent the 
finest and whitest flour which it will be 
forbidden to surpass. A sample of the 
official standard will be deposited in the 
laboratories designated by the minister of 
agriculture, and may be delivered to any 
inquirer under the conditions set down in 
the order provided in article 5. 

Art. 8. All disputes relative to the 
application of articles 1 and 2 will be 
submitted to the examination of a com- 
mittee sitting at the chief city of the 
department and composed of five mem- 
bers; the prefect ‘raged administrator of 
a department) or his delegate, president, 
two farmers, a miller and a baker chosen 
under the conditions which will be laid 
down by the order provided in article 5. 
This committee may, on the other hand, 
have laid before it either by syndicates 
or other agricultural organizations, or 
by organizations or representatives of 
millers or bakers, all questions relative to 
the authentication of market prices of 
flour and their relation to the price of 
wheat. The findings of the committee 
will be kept at the prefecture at the dis- 
position of those interested. 

Art. 4. It is forbidden to place on 
sale, to sell or to use for feed for cattle 
and horses, asses and mules, wheat suit- 
able for milling, the flour produced by 
grinding or bread suitable for human 
consumption. 

Art. 5. A decree of the minister of 
agriculture, rendered according to the 
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determinations of the committee on the 
utilization of wheat, will determine the 
following questions: 

(1) The conditions under which and 
in what proportions, modifying article 
1, certain flour may be manufactured 
at lower rate of extraction and used for 
the supplying of certain special indus- 
tries, especially biscuit making. 

(2) The conditions under which the 
official type indorsed in article 2 will be 
established. 

(3) And in a general manner, the 
method of putting into execution the 
above articles. 

Art. 6. The minister of agriculture is 
charged with the execution of the pres- 
ent decree. 


SHANGHAI IMPORTS WHEAT 


Mills Compelled to Buy from America in 
Order to Keep Running—Importa- 
tions of American Flour 








Suancouat, Curna, Sept. 20.—The fear 
that very shortly the flour mills of Shang- 
hai would be placing large orders with 
the United States for wheat has at last 
become a reality. 

Some 8,000 tons of western red No. 2 
wheat have been bought at $40.60 per ton 
(United States currency), c.i.f., Shang- 
hai. The business was done in two lots 
of 5,000 tons and 3,000 tons, and it is 
believed that this is the beginning of 
what are going to be very large importa- 
tions this year by Shanghai. 

_The business was facilitated by a drop 
in the price of wheat in the United States. 
This helped the flour mills of Shanghai, 
which have been closely following the 
market in America, to meet their require- 
ments abroad rather than to depend upon 
the Chinese holders of wheat. 

The price at which American wheat was 
purchased during the week and the pres- 
ent ruling quotation for Chinese wheat 
differ but little, and mills would naturally 
prefer to buy American wheat, which is 
much superior to the Chinese wheat. 
They dislike the vexation of picking up 
small parcels on the local market. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat into Shang- 
hai, instead of increasing, have been de- 
creasing sharply. Last month the ar- 
rivals from wheat-growing centers av- 
eraged some 5,000 to 6,000 bags a day; 
now they do not run up to more than 
2,000 to 3,000. It is feared that large 
quantities of the new wheat must have 
been consumed in the interior of China 
as a Substitute for rice, which has soared 
beyond reach of the poor. 

American flour was contracted for last 
week at $5.30 per bbl. No business is 
reported to have been put through this 
week. Chinese flour has declined slightly, 
the quotation today being 1.884 taels per 
sack for this month’s delivery, and 1.81 
for next month (approximately $5.70 per 
barrel). 

About 10,000 tons of American flour 
are expected to arrive in Shanghai within 
the next two weeks, and the knowledge 
of this fact has depressed the flour mar- 
ket here. 

There is no business in bran. 

The new crop of Chinese cottonseed is 
beginning to come on the market. It is 
about 70 per cent of normal, although 
previously it was expected that it would 
be a bumper one. The crop was damaged 
by the recent typhoon that swept over 
Shanghai. There is no demand for Chi- 
nese cottonseed from England, America 
or Europe, as the quality is not suitable 
for those markets. Therefore, most of 
the Chinese product is absorbed by the 
local crushing mills and by Japan. 

The new crop of Chinese beans is being 
marketed. Prices are so low as to halt 
the importation of Dairen beans to 
Shanghai. 

The new crop of peanuts will be on 
the Shanghai market within another 
month. It is stated that the crop in 
Shantung is very good, while that in the 
Honan district is from 50 to 60 per cent 
of normal. On the whole, it is estimated 
that the crop will be about 80 per cent. 

Davi AraKIE. 





Exports of cotton in 1921 from the 
United States, British India, and Egypt 
exceeded those in 1920. Exports from 
Brazil decreased in 1921. In 1921 Japan 
was the heaviest importer of cotton, with 
2,279,000 bales, followed closely by the 
United Kingdom, with 2,137,000. 
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CONSERVATION OF CARS 


“There are no two ways about it; it 
rather looks as if the country was in 
for a car shortage for some time to 
come.” 

That’s the way an Ohio miller char- 
acterized the situation this week. What’s 
to be done about it? Cars cannot be 
made overnight. The only thing that 
can be done is to make the present sup- 
ply of cars “go further,’ through con- 
servation. 

A Toledo miller points out the way. 
He was obliged to reduce the operation 
of his mill this week to half time for 
want of cars. Hereafter, he says, he is 
going to make every car do the work 
of two; or, at least, two cars do the work 
of three. There are to be no more ship- 
ments of two hundred and five barrel 
cars, when present orders are completed, 
but they must be loaded to capacity or 
near capacity. 

There seems to be no other feasible 
plan. The car loadings of the country 
are the heaviest in history, even heavier 
than during the war, except for short 
periods, and no relief is in sight. Even 
when loaded and started on their jour- 
ney, they are not functioning properly. 
It takes them two, three or more times 
as long to reach destination as formerly. 

There are any number of bad order 
cars, and the work of repairing them will 
require many months. Meantime, others 
right on the ragged edge from neglect 
will join the bad order group. Com- 
bined with this is a deficiency in motive 
power. both in the number and condition 
of engines, as bad as, if not worse than, 
the car situation. 

Heavier loading is the only solution. 
Perhaps traffic conditions would be bet- 
ter if the railroads had stuck to the 
old style small and light cars, and more 
of them, with their en to easier 
and quicker movement. But the heavier 
cars are here, and the work must be 
done with the equipment at hand. 

Heavier loading is the only thing pos- 
sible, and should be the watchword of 
the millers. It is much better than clos- 
ing down altogether for want of cars. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Perhaps buyers are beginning to sense 
the danger in the present transportation 
situation. It is about time, and it has 
certainly been brought home to some of 
them. Many of them know now what 
it means to late flour in transit, and not 
know, or be able even to guess, when 
they will get it. 

Anyhow, there appears to be a little 
more concern on the part of buyers as 
to their flour supplies. Sales this week 
indicated as much. There was much more 
interest, as well as material improvement. 
Some good-sized sales were made, and 
others were figured on. One sale of 
27,000 bbls was reported, another of 10,- 
000 bbls pending. There is urgency on 
the part of some large buyers for their 
flour. Better prices, even mill limits, are 
possible. 

Perhaps transportation conditions are 
responsible for this improvement and a 
more bullish sentiment. This situation 
has given an underlying strength and 
firmness to the market, and there is a 
feeling that prices may work higher as 
a result of it, in spite of the large crop 
of wheat and export surplus on the 
American continent. 

Here are some of the salient and out- 
standing features of the situation, as 
summarized by an Ohio miller in Toledo 





this week: inability to move wheat from 
the interior; congestion at lake and coast 
terminals, with boats drawing demur- 
rage; exporters not able to fill their 
contracts, premiums on spot wheat at 
Atlantic and Gulf ports advancing; cash 
wheat scarce and strong, going to a pre- 
mium basis; December future relatively 
stronger than May; the visible supply 
and the amount on ocean passage com- 
paratively small, and not increasing fast, 
—all because wheat is not available, ac- 
cessible and mobile. Many of the chan- 
nels in which it moves are blocked, and 
there is a want of fluidity. 

The domestic flour trade, and wheat 
and flour importers, have been rather in- 
different and moderate buyers for some 
time, so the present situation finds them 
with only fair stocks to draw from. 
Then they apparently become alarmed 
and concerned, when it is too late, and 
rush into the market and force it up. 
This is at the root of the change in 
sentiment, and disregards the statistical 
and theoretical supply of wheat which, 
for the time being, has lost its fluidity 
of movement. 

Toledo millers complain of the scant 
movement of wheat. They are bidding 
a premium of at least five cents over 
December, and if the wheat is loaded 
and ready to move, they might pay even 
more. The fact is, they want not only 
the wheat but the cars. No. 2 red win- 
ter cash wheat on spot sold at Chicago 
this week as high as 10c over December. 
No. 2 red wheat sold at St. Louis this 
week as high as $1.25. 

The movement of soft wheat is so 
scant that one Toledo miller is bidding 
the Toledo delivered price at Toledo rate 
points, and says he is going still higher. 
This is four cents above other Toledo 
bids, and is eight cents up for the week. 
Flour prices were raised 40@60c for the 
week. There is a disposition among the 
millers to insist upon minimum cars of 
300 bbls flour and 30 tons feed. 

Only one mill reported any export sales 
this week. The prices were raised about 
2s, and it was difficult to get importers 
to follow the advance. They are evident- 
ly interested, and, if the market con- 
tinues firm, may meet the advance, in 
spite of lower quotations from Canada. 
There has been some falling off in export 
business recently, but cables are being 
exchanged and the subject kept alive. 

There seems to be a very tight situa- 
tion in the movement of spring wheat, 
either all rail or via lakes, as reported by 
spring wheat millers of Ohio. The 
freight rate has now advanced to 8c bu, 
and a pape | must be given that the 
boat will be unloaded in 72 hours, or de- 
murrage of $1,000 a day paid. This ad- 
vance in rates is being asked simply be- 
cause it can be had, as delays in un- 
loading are covered by the demurrage 
charges. There was a cargo of 225,000 
bus in Toledo this week which could not 
be unloaded, because the elevators did 
not have room for it. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.14@1.18 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
on Oct. 18. This unusual spread in the 
bid price is explained above. The out- 
put was about the same as last week, but 
will be increased next week. Soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent was quoted at 
$5.60@6, local springs $6.45@6.75, and 
local Kansas $6.20, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; 
soft winter wheat bran, $26@27, mixed 
feed $27.50@28, and middlings $28@30. 

Feed prices showed a substantial ad- 
vance, about $4 ton, for the week, and 
there is no trouble in selling all the 
feed the mills make. Demand continues 
good, and. prices show no sign of weak- 
ening. Millers are a little fearful that if 
there is to be a boom in milling, as a 
result of the transportation situation 
and the consequent fear regarding stocks 





of flour and feed, it will be followed by 
a slump later. 

There were indications this week, not 
only by purchases actually made, but re- 
flected in more of an inclination to an- 
ticipate requirements, that the flour 
trade is beginning to realize what the 
country is up against in the moving of 
freight. On the other hand, because 
of these very transportation conditions, 
millers are inclined to be careful in 
their bookings, although they have not 
been known to turn down any 
orders yet. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output 7 mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Wee WEEE. c csencccessecens 35,000 73 
eS ee eT Tee 35,500 74 
WORF BHO cevvescsccccevase 32,600 68 
Two years ago ............ 19,800 41 
Three years ago ........... 37,400 78 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To- 

ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output _ 


This week ...... 19 118,560 73,973 

Last week ...... 23 147,960 82,793 56 

Year ago ....... 18 102,660 64,302 63% 

Two years ago... 27 150,660 62,173 41 
NOTES 


Robert Hines, with the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, spent the 
week end at Saginaw, Mich. 

George A. Daut, representing the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
was in Toledo, calling on the trade, this 
week. 

P. H. Harsha, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
writes that he expects to start his new 
mill in about 10 days. This takes the 
place of the mill burned some time ago. 


The plant of the Bellevue (Ohio) 
Flour Mills Co. was to be sold by the 
trustee in bankruptcy, Harry Young, 
Oct. 10, but no report as to the result 
of the sale has been received. 

According to the report of F. H. Tan- 
ner, secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, under date of Oct. 10, the 
price being paid farmers for wheat by 
Ohio millers showed a range of 95c@ 
$1.09. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 14-15. Announcement of the 
hotel which will be selected for headquar- 
ters will be made later. Members are 
being invited to suggest subjects for 
discussion at the meeting. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, returned this week 
from a visit to eastern markets, stop- 
ping at Canton, Ohio, to attend the 
directors’ meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

A. D. Anderson, representing the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
Toledo calling on the trade this week. 
Mr. Anderson is now covering the large 
bakery trade between Pittsburgh and 
Milwaukee for his company. 

The Thrift Grocery Co., operating 62 
stores in Toledo, reduced the price of 
bread this week to 814c for the 11,4-lb 
loaf, and sugar rolls from 18¢ to l5c 
dozen. These stores are owned and op- 
erated by the Tiedtke Bros. Co., which 
conducts a bakery in connection with its 
large department store. 

George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., reports that there 
is a pretty good crop of buckwheat in 
Michigan this year, but scratch feed 
manufacturers are in the market, and it 
is about as profitable to sell the grain 
as to try to mill it. The last two winters 
have been mild and have seriously in- 
jured the buckwheat business. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1e, Inp., Oct. 14.—Millers this 
week advanced the price of wheat to 
$1.15 at mills and $1.10 at stations, fol- 
lowing the advance at other points. The 
new price is bringing out some of the 
stored wheat that has been held for a 
higher price. 

The business of Evansville mills is 
growing, with larger demand for their 
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roduct. Allmills report increasing or. 
ers. The advance in the price of wheat 

is believed to be the cause for the im. 

proved condition of the market. 

Week end quotations, based f.o}, 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent $6.90@7.40 and straights $6.50@7. 
first clears, in 100-lb jute sacks, carload 
lots, $6.40; seconds, $6.10. 

Millfeed in active demand, with prices 
advancing. Quotations for week end 
f.o.b., Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $25; mixed feed, $2697. 
shorts, $32. , 

NOTES 

The marriage of Edgar Igleheart and 
Miss Aline Elles took place this week. 
They left immediately on a trip to 
Europe. It was announced that they 
would sail on the steamer George W ash- 
ington, occupying the apartments used by 
President Wilson when he went to Europe 
at the close of the World War. 

J. L. Knauss, of the Phoenix }lour 
Mills, will go to Chicago to attend the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fe:era- 
tion as a delegate from the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association. If possible Mr, 
Knauss will go to Philadelphia to wit- 
ness the opening of the new terminal 
there. W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Oct. 14.—Notwith- 
standing the advance in the wheat :ar- 
ket, no great interest is being disp|iyed 
in the flour market by buyers in the 
Southeast. For the first time duriny the 
at ogg crop season, sales have droped 

elow the volume booked for the same 
time last year. There have been through- 
out the season rather free sales of flour, 
and a poms of digestion is anticip: ted. 

On the whole, conditions in the South- 
east are better than last year, and some 
increase in the aggregate consum))(ion 
seems assured. The railroad situation is 
getting some better, though mills are ex- 

eriencing difficulty in getting cars to 

eep running, and some are behind with 
shipments. 
lour prices have been fairly regular 
on an advance of 20c. A larger advance 
would be necessary, but for the good 
demand for millfeed. Quotations at tlic 
close of the week were as follows: })cst 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 8 
lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.20 
@7.60; standard or regular patent, 5.25 
@6.45; straight patent, $5.75@6; first 
clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers report light demand. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 |!)s, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $6.70 
7.25; hard winter wheat short patcut, 
$5.75@6.25. 

Millfeed has been in excellent demiani 
at advancing prices. There are more 
buyers than sellers, with mills disinclined 
to hook forward shipments. Some stiff 
bids are reported in the Nashville mi:r- 
ket, without acceptances. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, tun, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25@27; staii- 
ard middlings or shorts, $30@32. 

Local wheat offerings are small, and 
mills are going into the terminal mark«ts 
for supplies. Shipments are moving fa''- 
ly well. No. 2 red winter wheat, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.33, Nashville. 

Corn meal is stronger, with moderii'e 
demand. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 

r 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River poin's, 

1.65@1.70; unbolted, $1.60@1.65. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeaster! 


mills, in barrels, as reported to ‘Tic 


Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 183,780 118,029 64 
Last week ....... 193,980 124,204 64.92 
Last year ........ 190,530 110,915 5% 
Two years ago.... 194,190 101,210 52 
Three years ago.. 226,890 182,002 80 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with compariso., 
as reported through the Grain Exchang¢: 


Oct. 14 Oct. 7 
35,300 31,600 

+ 245,000 120,006 
103,000 84,00 
218,000 218,000 


Completion of the 50-bbl plant of the 
Green River (Ky.) Milling Co. is an- 
nounced. 

Greater demand for western corn is 
expected in the Nashville market, due to 
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shortage of the Tennessee crop, which the 
department of agriculture estimates over 
10,000,000 bus below the five-year ae = 
The shortage has been caused by dry 
weather. 

The Tennessee court of = has 
handed down a decision in the case of 
the Purity Mills vs. Chattanooga Feed 
Co. Plaintiff sought to recover on a 
guaranty of milling-in-transit privileges 
on two cars of corn. This corn was mixed 
with other products, such as hay, oats 
and molasses. The court held that mixin 
the corn with other products not entitl 
to milling-in-transit privileges bars plain- 
tiff from recovery. 

Joun Lezrrer. 





PITTSBURGH 


PrirrspurcH, Pa., Oct. 14.—More activ- 
ity was noted in the flour market here 
the past week than for some time. Prices 
were firmer, and there was more demand. 
The family trade, according to salesmen 
who cater to wholesale grocers, is excep- 
tionally good, and there was much opti- 
mism displayed by flour men during the 
week, “ 

Bakers, both wholesale and retail, re- 
port a brisk business. This is especially 
true of those who supply the industrial 
sections of western Pennsylvania, due to 
the resumption of mining operations, 
coupled with the activity in the iron and 
steel trades. 

The recent congestion in freight, which 
materially interfered with the shipment 
of flour into the Pittsburgh district, had 
the tendency to clean out the stocks of 
jobbers and distributors to a marked ex- 
tent. During the past week, however, 
there was a relaxation of the stringency 
prevailing on the railroads, and carloads 
of flour came rolling in. Considerable 
was disposed of for spot delive Bak- 
crs were in the market early, and bought 
quite freely, although the bulk of the 
flour sold was for immediate delivery 
and use. 

Flour prices: spring wheat patent $6.25 
@7.25, and hard winter $6@6.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.50@4.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.25@5.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. Clears were in good demand. 
Prices of rye flours were unchanged; de- 
mand was fair. 

The millfeed market showed more life, 
and a reasonable volume of business was 
handled. Prices: standard middlings 
$24.50@25; flour middlings, $28@29; red 
dog, $34.50@35 ; w 80 basgg bran, $23.50 
@24.50; winter wheat bran, $24.50@25.50. 


NOTES 


Anthony Lammancia, Windber, Pa., has 
opened a bakery at that place. 


R. E. Williams, of the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co. Montevideo, Minn., recently 
called on the trade here. 


S. B. Fairbanks, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., was a recent caller 
on the J. C. Stewart Co., local representa- 
tives. ; 

J. A. Koller, head of the ‘wholesale 
grocery house of J. A. Koller & Co, 
Altoona, Pa., died in that city on Oct. 
10, aged 80. 

George Wamsher, owner of Wamsher’s 
mill, near Reading, Pa., died in his sev- 
enty-third year on Oct..10. He had 
operated the mill for the past 20 years. 
Death was due to a stroke of apoplexy. 

The firm of Baker, Walzl & Campbell, 
sugar and flour brokers at Harrisburg, 
Pa., has dissolved, and the Commander 
Flour Co. has been organized to succeed 
it. M.M. Campbell is manager of the 
new *company. 

N. M. Kats, for many years affiliated 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s Pitts- 
burgh branch, has entered the practice of 
law as a member of the firm of Katz & 
Alpern, with offices at 424 Bakewell 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

Emile C. Geyelin, newly appointed 
manager of the French Line for Penn- 
sylvania, southern New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, has opened a branch office at 1013 
Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
with George C. Charlton in charge as 
resident manager. 


The next meeting of the Pittsburgh : 


Flour Club will be held at the Hotel 
Chatham on Friday evening, Oct. 27. A. 
P. Cole, of the J. C. Stewart Co., presi- 
dent of the ‘club, has issued a call to 
that effect. Henry D. Gilpin, of the 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., is secretary of 
the club. 

Application will be made for a Penn- 
sylvania charter for the Walton-Cooper 
Co., of Pittsburgh, which will engage in 
the general merchandise brokerage busi- 
ness, handling flour and other foodstuffs. 
The meson | incorporators are William 
L. Walton, Stanley D. Cooper, Mary V. 
Hester and Pearl V. Edwards. 

J. W. Herscher, president National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and for 
practically his entire business life con- 
nected with the wholesale grocery firm 
of Lewis, Hubbard & Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., has retired from the firm and is 
now president of the Hubbard Grocery 
Co., also of Charleston, having pur- 
chased a substantial interest in the com- 
pany. 

Although Pennsylvania wheat growers 
lost hundreds of thousands of dollars last 
year through the ravages of the moth, 
the loss will be heavier this year, as 
agents of the marketing bureau of the 
state department of agriculture have 
found that more than 60 per cent of the 
Pennsylvania wheat being shipped into 
Philadelphia and Baltimore is affected. 
In one grain elevator in Baltimore, 180,- 
000 bus wheat grown in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware have been found 
unfit for human consumption. 

According to a report issued by G. L. 
Morgan, statistician of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, fall plowing in 
western Pennsylvania has been retarded 
by dry weather. The condition of the 
corn crop on Oct. 1 was 84 per cent of 
normal. Preliminary estimate of average 
yield of spring wheat per acre of this 
year’s crop is 15 bus, with a total pro- 
duction of 225,000, compared with 225,000 
last year and 270,000, the average for 
the past five years. The quality is 90 per 
cent of normal compared with 86 per cent 
last year and 90 per cent the average for 
the past five years. 

C. C. Larus. 


GEORGIA 
Attanta, Ga., Oct. 14.—Flour prices 
have advanced, in keeping with the grain 
market, but demand has been little stim- 
ulated. Standard patents are quoted at 
$6.40@6.60, and fancy patents at $7.25 
0 


@7.50. 

Wheat millfeeds are strong, and prices 
have advanced. The mills are short on 
production. Bran and middlings are 
strong and in good demand. A number 
of live stock feeders are b ppneen 4 up 
stock for early market and some for 
show. Cottonseed meal made a big ad- 
vance during the early part of the 
week, Prime 7 per cent meal was quot- 
ed today at $37.50 ton, in car lots. Oil 
mills are short on their usual crush for 
the season. Growers are offering seed 
to mills sparingly, and many are taking 
it back to the farm. 

Hominy feed prices are strong on bet- 
ter demand, and stocks are generally 
light for the season. 

Hay receipts continue very light, and 
prices are any to strong for the better 
grades. Very little alfalfa is available 
in this market. 

J. Hore TicNner. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Oct. 14.—Flour in this 
territory was fairly brisk this week, al- 
though no unusual sales were reported. 
Prices were slightly advanced, but buy- 
ers did not expect the advances to con- 
tinue to any great extent and did not 
come heavily into the market. Fancy 
winter wheat patents were offered at 
$6.10@6.25 and Kansas patents at $7.25 
@7.50, with advertised brands 50c above 
these prices. 

Feed is somewhat higher, also, and 
continued good -business has been re- 
ported B pgeen Car shortage has been 
reported in some instances, but the gen- 
eral transportation service is steadily 
improving. Standard bran is quoted at 
$31.50@33 ton, flour middlings $33, stand- 
ard middlings $30, and red dog $41@42. 

é > NOTES 

Hampton Roads has a big future in 
the flour exporting business, in the 
opinion of Paul Shapiro, manager of the 
newly established Norfolk branch of 
Samuel Shapiro & Co., freight forward- 
ing nts, of Baltimore. is concern 
speci in flour and cereals, and Mr. 


Shapiro said the fact that millers prefer 
to ship their commodities through this 
port is responsible for the Norfolk of- 
fice being opened. 

The Norfolk municipal grain elevator 
will have a huge revolving light erected 
on top of its tower. It will burn every 
night, will be powerful enough to be seen 
beyond the Virginia Capes, and will act 
as a sort of “Statue of Liberty” for the 
harbor of Hampton Roads. 


The fight over the Boston rate case, 
which has been transferred to Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia for hearings next 
month, is believed here to mean the life 
or death of the grain business for this 
port. Shipping interests here have been 
at work for several years to obtain for 
this port favorable grain rates, and if 
they are disrupted the oe business will 
be seriously crippled, they declare. 
Hampton Roads is pening $10,000 at- 
torney fees to fight the Boston case. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 14.—According to 
millers in this territory, flour sales ae 
shown some improvement this week. 
Bookings are considerably better than 
they were a month ago. Sales in Sep- 
tember were larger than those in August, 
and very much more so than in July. 
Millers are looking for good hand-to- 
mouth buying the rest of this month. 

The movement of wheat to Omaha this 
week has been fairly large, and demand 
has been sufficient to absorb all offerings. 
The spread between dark hard winter 
and ordinary hard winter has narrowed 
considerably of late, owing to the ordi- 
nary selling on a better basis, being now 
only 6c. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
These are the prices at which manufac- 
turers and jobbers are selling their prod- 
ucts in carload lots: bran, $19@20; shorts, 
$20.50@22; middlings, $27@28; red dog, 
$31; linseed meal, 43 per cent, $46@46.50; 
alfalfa meal, choice $25, No. 1 $22.50, No. 
2 $19@20.50; cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent, $44@45; hominy feed, white $24, 
yellow $24. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 18,900 19,557 103 
Last week ........ 18,900 21,938 110 
ZORP GHO ccccceces 24,000 23,600 98 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 10,446 43 


CROP ESTIMATES LOWERED 


Slightly lower estimates of the corn 
and potato crops, and yields of sprin 
grain crops, ranging from those indicat 
by previous condition reports to slightly 
less, are announced in the October report 
of the division of crop and live stock 
estimates and the Nebraska department 
of agriculture. The report says: 

“Unfavorable September weather 
lowered the corn crop 12,909,000 bus, and 
the present estimate is 166,186,000 bus. 
Last year’s crop was 207,532,000 bus, and 
the five-year average 204,002,000. There 
was very little change in condition in the 
southern counties during September, but 
the effects of drouth and high tempera- 
tures extended into northern counties, 
where the condition is slightly lower than 
a month a The recent frost did no 
damage. The bulk of the crop is d 
enough to husk. There will be consid- 
erable light, chaffy corn. 

“The yields of all spring grain crops 
are generally below the average. The dry 
season and hastened maturity of the crops 
are responsible for the low yields. Some 
of the acreage was cut for hay, as the 
yields would not justify the expense of 
threshing. The preliminary estimate of 
yield of oats is 22 bus and the produc- 
tion 55,154,000, compared with 70,054,000 
last year. Spring wheat will average 12 
bus and the production is 3,444,000, com- 
pared with 2,316,000 in 1921. The esti- 
mate of barley is 19 bus and the pro- 
duction is 5,111,000, compared with 4,915,- 
000 last year. The quality of oats is 
81 per cent, spring wheat 86 and bar- 
ley 80. 

“The present estimate of all wheat is 
55,644,000 bus; last year, 59,875,000. It 
is estimated that 52 per cent of the crop 
had been marketed previous to Oct. 1. 
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The present situation of the winter wheat 
crop is very unfavorable. In some of 
the counties that received a fair amount 
of rainfall the wheat is up, while in others 
there is not enough moisture to sprout 
the grain. Some farmers are ‘dusting the 
crop in,’ as one farmer expressed it, while 
others are delaying seeding until moisture 
is received.” 
CAMPAIGN FOR GRAIN CARS 

The campaign inaugurated by the 
Omaha Grain Exchange to secure cars 
for grain loading in the territory tribu- 
tary to this market shows signs of bear- 
ing fruit. Telegrams have been sent out 
to every railroad president, to the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to the American Railway 
Association directing attention to the fact 
that the large quantities of old corn still 
on hand, with the new crop about to be 
harvested, have brought about an acute 
situation, and urging that every effort be 
made to furnish relief. Answers to these 
telegrams are coming in giving assurance 
that conditions are fully appreciated by 
the carriers, and that definite arrange- 
ments are under way to move large num- 
bers of empty box cars from the East to 
take care of grain loading in this ter- 
ritory. 

Leicu Leste. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 14.—While do- 
mestic trade was dull this week, good 
demand for export was reported. Quo- 
tations are slightly higher than last week. 
Car shortage has become serious, and 
the trade now realizes that it will have 
to buy spot flour unless delays in trans- 
portation are ameliorated. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 
95 per cent patent $6.70@6.90, short pat- 
ent $7.20@7.50, fancy clears $5.70@5.95; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.95@6.25, short patents $6.30@ 
6.80, fancy clears $5@5.20; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent patent $6.25@6.50, 
short patents $6.65@7, fancy clears 
$5.20@5.40; white corn flour, in 100-lb 
sacks, $1.90@1.95. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 white 
49c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
$1.20. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.05; grits, fine and coarse, $2.10; corn 
meal, $2.05; corn flour, $2@2.05. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, export, 
530 cars; corn, export 653, local 50; oats, 
local, 49; rye, 14. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 685,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,946,000 
bus; corn, 874,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 
3,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





BUCKWHEAT QUALITY HIGH 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “Opening prices on new 
crop buckwheat are the lowest since 
1913. The decline from the 1918 top 
has been continuous, each year’s cost be- 
ing below those of the previous season, 
until a point has been reached now where 
the risk of further depreciation has been 
reduced to a minimum. Seldom, indeed, 
has buckwheat been secured under such 
perfect weather conditions as have pre- 
vailed in Wisconsin this season, assuring 
a superlative quality in the milled prod- 
uct. Farmers are reluctant in accepting 
current prices, so that receipts are, as 


yet, light.” 


AMERICAN FLOUR IN BOLIVIA 

High costs of Chilean flour and the 
short Chilean wheat crop of last year 
are accountable for the good market ex- 
isting at the present time for American 
flour in Bolivia, according to Consul Mc- 
Donough, La Paz, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Until recently 
a few brands of American flour domi- 
nated the market there, but now many 
new brands are appearing. Flour from 
this country, however, has to overcome 
a handicap in that the Chilean goods 
have the advantage of geographical near- 
ness and that several of the firms that 
own mills in Chile have houses in Bolivia. 
Although Chilean flour is well regarded, 
it would seem that it is not of as 
a quality as American flour, states Con- 
sul McDonough. 
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BRAZIL’S FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 





Survey of Flour Trade and Manufacture by American Commercial Attaché at 
Rio de Janeiro—United States Plays Important R6le in Brazilian Market 


W. L. Schurz, American commercial 
attaché in Rio de Janeiro, has compiled 
an informative survey, for the United 
States Department of Commerce, on the 
flour milling industry and the flour trade 
of Brazil. Dealing first with imports of 
foreign flour, he says: 

“The Argentine and the United States 
constitute the principal sources of the 
Brazilian flour supply. The former has 
an advantage of greater nearness to the 
Brazilian market, with, consequently, 
lower freight rates, but the United 
States is favored by a preferential im- 
port duty, amounting to 30$ reduction 
from the usual tariff. The present im- 
port duty on flour amounts to 30 reis 
per kilo, 35 per cent of which is payable 
in Brazilian gold milreis. 

“Though the advantage given to us by 
the preferential is not sufficient to insure 
us a dominant position in the entire 
Brazilian market, it has enabled us to 
continue exporting flour in very consid- 
erable quantities to the northern ports 
of Brazil, including particularly Para, 
Pernambuco and Bahia. However, south 
of Bahia the counter advantages which 
Argentine flour enjoys begin to become 
operative and, as a consequence, Ameri- 
can flour finds but a comparatively small 
market in that zone of the country.” 

Imports of flour in 1902 were approxi- 
mately 420,000 bbls from Argentina and 
525,000 from the United States. Gener- 
ally speaking, Brazil’s requirements in- 
creased until the period of the Great 
War, and have shown a diminishing ten- 
dency since, the 1920 figure being ap- 
proximately that of 1902. Imports from 
the United States have held fairly steady 
during the whole period since 1902, the 
figure in 1920 being about 625,000 bbls, 
against slightly less from Brazil. Uru- 
guay entered this market in 1913, with 
65,000 bbls, and this has been about the 
yearly average since that time. Brazil’s 
largest import year was 1919, when 
2,422,950 bbls were brought in. 

The percentage of Brazilian flour im- 
ports from the Argentine and United 
States, respectively, for several years 
chosen at random, was as follows: 
Percentage———, 
United 
States 

33 

15.9 

18,1 

23 

38.7 

20.9 

13 

12 

60.8 

33.4 





~ 


Year— Argentine 
58.3 


1908. cc cccccccccercceces 





IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 


“The second source of flour,” reads the 
report, “consists of the products of do- 
mestic mills. ‘These still depend largely 
on Argentine wheat, but to a slightly in- 
creasing extent on wheat grown within 
the country.” 

The United States sent in 2,139,000 bus 
in 1920, against 8,157,500 by Argentine 
and 35,000 by Uruguay. 

“With a view to curtailing this drain 
on the nation,” the report states, “the 
federal government has carried on an 
active policy of encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in those states where cli- 
mate and soil are favorable to its 
growth. This is particularly true of the 
states of Parana, Santa Catharina and 
Rio Grande do Sul. There is probably 
little doubt that, if the area devoted to 
wheat is extended, the entire consump- 
tion of the country can be ultimately sat- 
isfied from the domestic sources of sup- 
ply. 

“In connection with this propaganda 
work the government maintains two ex- 
perimental stations in the southern 
states, where the suitability of different 
varieties of wheat to local conditions is 
tested. 

“Wheat is said to be grown in 72 mu- 
nicipal districts in the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul. The 1920-21 crop is re- 
ported to have amounted to 128,100,000 
kilos, or an average yield per hectare of 
1,300 kilos. The area under cultivation 
was 98,536 hectares. Official statistics 


give a value of 32,025 eontos to the 1920- 
21 harvest. 


In 1919 the state of Rio 


Grande do Sul shipped to other Bra- 
zilian states 1,848 metric tons of wheat, 
and in 1920, 272 tons. 

“In Santa Catharina wheat growing 
exists in 14 municipal districts, with a 
yield in 1920-21 of 2,640,300 kilos, for 
an area of 1,500 hectares, or an average 
yield of 1,700 kilos per hectare. 

“In Parana, wheat is grown in 24 
municipal districts. The 1920-21 produc- 
tion amounted to 5,091,425 kilos, or an 
average yield of 1,500 kilos for 3,394 
hectares sowed to wheat. 

“In his last message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Pessca said: 

“‘It is probable that Rio Grande do 
Sul, which already produces a little less 
than a third of our total consumption, 
and the states of Parana and Santa 
Catharina have sufficeint capacity to sup- 
ply all of Brazil. As a base of com- 
parison it is worth remarking that the 
area under wheat cultivation in Argen- 
tina during 1922 is estimated at 5,636,000 
hectares, as against slightly more than 
100,000 for Brazil. 

“A prominent local miller complains 
that Brazilian wheat arrives at its des- 
tination badly damaged by weevils, and 
that for this reason it does not stand 
storage well. 


LIST OF MILLS 


“There follows a list of the more im- 
portant mills already built or building 
in Brazil. The information covering 
mills in Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio 
Grande do Sul was largely contributed 
by the respective consuls for those dis- 
tricts, Messrs. Bevan, Cameron, and Lee. 

“The predominant element in the own- 
ership of most of these concerns is of 
foreign nationality—English, Italian, 
Belgian or Argentine. However, they 
have enjoyed the protection generall 
granted to ‘national industries,’ thoug 
there have been protests from influential 
quarters against measures which only 
tend to raise the price of what is a 
necessity for a growing proportion of 
Brazilians. 


STATE OF PERNAMBUCO 


Recife.—Moinho de Recife. Soc. Anonyma 
Grandes Moinhos do Brazil; capital, $750,000; 
value of property, $1,750,000; president, Luiz 
Camuyrano; offices in Rio de Janeiro; owned 
by Belgian-Argentine capitalists; machinery 
installed by Nordyke & Marmon Co; com- 
pany refuses to give production; consumes 
about 80 tons of wheat a day; in 1919 mill 
had capacity of 800 bbls per 24 hours; in 
1921, 15,744 tons of wheat were imported into 
Recife, as agajnst 9,254 tons in 1920. 


STATE OF BAHIA 


Bahia—No mills exist at present in this 
consular district, but the S. A. Moinho da 
Bahia is preparing to build one, the ma- 
chinery for which is now ordered. Director- 
president, A. G. Weigall; office address, Rua 
Quitanda 108, Rio de Janeiro; over two 
thirds of capital, $1,000,000, is owned by 
English interests connected with the Rio de 
Janeiro Flour Mills & Granaries Co., Ltd, 


FEDERAL DISTRICT 


Rio de Janeiro—Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
& Granaries Co., Ltd. (Moinho Inglez). Home 
office, 48 Moorgate Street, London, E. C; Rio 
office, Rua Quitanda 108; general manager, 
William Gregory; capital issued, £796,404; 
annual consumption of wheat, 150,000@180,- 
000 tons; yields about 70 per cent of flour. 
This company has an excellently equipped 
plant, and also operates its own textile mill, 
where it makes not only sacking, but cotton 
for the general market. 

Sociedade Anonyma Moinho Fluminense, 
Rua General Camara 45, Rio de Janeiro; 
president, Leopoldo Gianelli; secretary- 
director, Luiz Camuyrano; capital, $2,750,000; 
value of property, $2,750,000. This important 
concern is controlled by Argentine and Bra- 
zilian interests, 


STATE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


Nichteroy—Moinhos Santa Cruz. Pereira 
Carneiro & Co; Avenida Rio Branco, Rio de 
Janeiro. The large mill of this company 
at Nichteroy was destroyed during 1921. 
Company plans to rebuild. 


STATE OF SAO PAULO 


Sao Paulo—Industrias Reunidas F. Mata- 
razzo & Co. Office, Rua Direita 15, Sao 


Paulo. Owned by powerful local Italian in- 
terests. Output, 3,000 bbls per day. 
Grandes Moinhos Gamba. Office, Sao 


Bento 73, Sao Paulo. Strong Italian con- 
cern, Output, 1,300 bbis per day. 

Santos—Moinho Santista. Office, Riberao 
Preto. Output unknown, 

(A large mill is being erected by the 
Puglisi interests in Sao Paulo. There are 
a number of smaller mills in the interior 
of the state, mostly subsidized by Sao Paulo 
milling companies. None of these produce 
over 25 to 50 bbis per day, according to report 








of the secretary of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Sao Paulo.) 


STATE OF PARANA 
Antonina—Industrias Reunidas F. Mata- 
razzo & Co. Home office, Sao Paulo, Rua 
Direita 15. Largely supplies state of Parana, 
Most of the wheat ground comes from Ar- 
gentina. 


STATE OF SANTA CATHARINA 
Blumenau—Oscar Schneider & Co. The 
wheat imported through the port of Sao 
Francisco is ground at this point. 
STATE OF RIO GRANDE DO SUL 


Porto Alegre—Moinho Rio Graniense (AlI- 
bina J. da Cunha & Cia.) Office, Porto 
Alegre; daily capacity about 500 bbis. Dur- 
ing the 15 months’ period, January, 1921, to 
March, 1922, this mill ground Argentine and 
Rio Grande wheat to the amount of about 
380,000 bus. 

Moinho Portoalegrense (Chaves Irmaos). 
Office, Porto Alegre; daily capacity about 
500 bbls. This mill began grinding in Oc- 
tober, 1921, and up to the end of March, 
1922, had ground wheat to the amount of 


160,000 bus. 
F. Dexheimer & Kessler. Office, Porto 


Alegre. Capacity unknown. 

Pelotas—Moinho Pelotense (Albino J. da 
Cunha & Cia.) No details available. 

(There are also a considerable number of 
smaller mills at Bago, Carias and other 
points in the state. It is reported that a 
strong local capitalist of Pelotas (Colonel 
Pedro Osorio) plans to erect a modern mill 
in that city. In 1919 the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul shipped 7,500 bbis of flour to other 
Brazilian states. In 1920 this fell to 1,000 
bbls.) 

“The other principal bread making 
materials in Brazil,” reads the report of 
Mr. Schurz, “are mandioca and corn 
flour. Both mandioca and Indian corn 
are widely grown in Brazil, and in the 
rural districts bread is made from both 
mandioca and corn meal. Moreover, the 
federal government, some state govern- 
ments, and the National Society of Ag- 
riculture, are urging the greater use of 
mandioca flour for bread making, in 
order to curtail the importation of for- 
eign breadstuffs. The tendency in some 
quarters is to mix mandioca and wheat 
flour for bread making. Considerable 
interest has also been aroused in Euro- 
pean countries in mandioca bread. 

“The heavy exports of the war years, 
1917-1918, went largely to France and 
England. The latter still imports con- 
siderable quantities. The River Plate 
countries and Portugal are the other 
heaviest buyers of Brazilian mandioca 
flour.” 





NEW ENGLAND RATE CASE OPENED 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—The first hear- 
ing in the New England port differential 
case was held in Boston, Oct. 3, before 
Chief Examiner Quirk, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The hearing 
lasted five days, and was largely attend- 
ed by exporters, and railroad and steam- 
ship men. 

The petition for the present series of 
hearings was brought by the maritime 
association of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, through its manager, Frank 
S. Davis, and by the associated industries 
of Massachusetts and other New Eng- 
land business organizations. It seeks to 
free New England from differentials 
which discriminate against Boston, it is 
contended, in favor of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and south Atlantic and Gulf 
ports in the matter of exports originat- 
ing in the West. 

Judge Edgar E. Clark, a former mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and Wilbur Laroe, Jr., of Wash- 
ington, represented the New England in- 
terests at the hearing. Laroe is a for- 
mer chief examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

George W. Eddy, a Boston exporter of 
grain, testified that unfavorable rates 
caused his organization to ship very lit- 
tle through Boston, but instead to prefer 
other north Atlantic ports, including 
Montreal. In the past two years his 
firm had shipped more grain through 
Baltimore, which had enjoyed a lower 
rate. In sending grain through Balti- 
more, however, it was obliged to pay a 
brokerage charge of 14,c bu, which occa- 
sionally was prohibitive. 

The result of the differentials was, 
Mr. Eddy said, that Boston purchasers 
had to pay more for grain at the pur- 
chasing point than did Baltimore and 
Philadelphia purchasers. The rail rates 
on “ex-lake” grain from Buffalo to Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia were lower than 
those to Boston. e present conditions 
Mr. Eddy could see no way to overcome 
except through equalizing rates. 

The hearing closed Oct. 6, and will be 





October 18, 1922 


resumed Nov. 18 in Washington, and 
later in Philadelphia. 
Louis W. DePass, 





World’s Wheat Crop, 1922 


Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for a}) 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and 1929 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








1922 1921 1920 
United States .... 810,723 794,893 833,027 
Canada .......+:. - 388,773 300,858 263,189 
Argentina ++ 180,641 169,756 214,143 
WERMERT cccccsces 12,126 7,768 5,948 
CRO ccccccsvccce 22,179 25,180 21,591 
England and 
Wales 53,352 
Switzerland 3,584 
Greece .....cccece 12,194 
BPAIR cccccccceccs 138,606 
Hungary 38,294 
Germany 82.583 
Poland 22,740 
Czecho-Slovakia.. 30,460 38,682 26,362 


Jugo-Slavia 








Roumania ...... 

Sweden ......++66 

France ......+s06 

Norway ......++. 

Belgium ...c..es 

Bulgaria ........ 

Pe : 
Netherlands 5, 
Finland .....0.0.6 7 
British India .... 366,539 255,173 377,888 
Australia ....... + 182,282 143,965 45,976 
JAPON coccerccecs 26,495 26,921 30,026 
New Zealand .... 10,627 6,872 4,560 
MIMOMER ccccces eee 17,269 33,764 8,562 
South Africa ..... 8,688 8,113 5,488 
Tunis ..... cessee 3,307 10,623 4,042 
Morocco ...-eeeee 9,553 17,466 21,999 





Totals, 31 coun- 
CHGS cvcccces 2,985,116 3,015,160 2,777,557 


Estimates of the 1922 wheat crops, and 
those of 1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or 
reports of crop condition, compared with the 
estimates for the two preceding crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1922 1921 1920 
Mexicod ..ccccccee 12,000 12,000 14,951 
Brasil ..cccccccce 5,000 4,991 3,000 
POPE coccisccces ° 2,500 2,645 2,627 
AUSTIA ccccccsccs 5,000 7,745 5,423 
Denmark ........+ 9,000 11,207 7,390 
Esthonia ........ 350 427 274 
ERSVER co wccccccce 500 783 389 
Luxemburg ...... 450 661 449 
Portugal ..cccoes 7,000 8,613 7,140 
i. errr 300,000 275,000 400,000 
Scotland and Ire- 

Bam .ccccccccce 3,750 4,019 3,482 
Asiatic Turkey ... 12,000 15,000 15,000 
Manchuria 5 25,000 25,000 
Chima 2... 150,000 200,000 
Persia ..ccces ee 14,000 14,000 
CYPrusB ...eseeee ° 2,000 3,000 
Korea ... . 6,50Q 6,500 
Formosa ..... coe 150 150 
Egypt ..cwcccccee 37,012 31,711 
Canary Islands .. 705 1,255 

Totals, 20 coun- 

tHIOS 2. cccces - 619,000 678,498 741,741 

Totals, 51 coun- 

tries ...seees 3,604,116 3,593,658 3,519,298 





Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in crops): 


Other 
-—Durum—,__ spring wheat 
Crop Percent Crop Per ct. 
1922. ..006 78,016 36 136,399 64 
1921........ 49,682 33 101,257 67 
1920.....0006 37,715 24 118,369 76 
1919..... eee 28,190 21 106,376 79 
1918 eoeee 50,235 19 212,087 $1 
1917 «eee 26,009 16 133,714 S4 


Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Total 
for three 
Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. states Mont. 
74,144 8,872 


1922.... 4,365 60,494 19,285 

1921.... 1,916 33,335 10,570 45,821 3,711 
1920.... 1,446 24,898 7,140 33,484 4,231 
1919.... 1,520 19,099 6,628 27,247 943 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917.... 1,557 14,168 8,941 §24,666 1,543 
1916.... 586 17,314 2,999 10,899 ...-- 
1914.... 840 10,389 6,724 17,953 ...-- 

ACREAGE id 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depa't- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 
ages): Other 





-—Durum—, spring wheat 
Acres Percent Acres Per ¢t. 
5,276 ‘ 9,716 64.8 
4,890 30.4 11,192 69.9 
3,840 22.7 13,083 77.3 
3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
1917....... 2,397 17.0 11,695 83.9 


Details by states of the 1922 acreage, °S 
reported by the Department of Agriculture 
(000’s omitted in acreages): 

Other 
spring wheat 


-—Durum—, 
Acres Per ct. 
87.0 


Acres Percent 





Minnesota.. 291 a 1,950 
Dakota. 3,435 42.3 4,686 57.7 
S. Dakota.. 1,330 49.0 1,385 51.0 
Montana .. 220 11.5 1,695 88.5 
Totals ... 5,276 35.2 9,716 64.2 
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The general tone of the New York 
market during the past week has been 
a little better, and while “good business” 
had to be qualified with “fairly good 
business,” still the trade was consider- 
ably more cheerful. The gloomy cloud 
of delayed cars and few deliveries that 
has hung over business seemed lifting 
ever so slightly, and a number of cars 
are reported coming through from Buf- 
falo, taking just a little longer than 
normal time. 

Of course, arrivals are still very small 
and good spot flours continue to com- 
mand a premium. However, the trade is 
getting along on the available stocks 
without any undue apprehension for the 
future, and while purchases are for 
moderate lots, the demand for later de- 
livery is a little more active, buyers feel- 
ing it wise to keep some flour moving 
steadily in this direction. Mills’ ideas 
and buyers’ ideas on price are still far 
ipart. 

Phe serious delays, on account of 
freight conditions, in bringing wheat to 
seaboard have contributed toward the ac- 
tive demand for flour from Europe. 
Good business has been done with United 
Kingdom markets and also the Continent, 
some of the sales being for November 
and December shipment. Soft winter 
wheat flours have been in good demand 
and Mediterranean ports are replacing 
Australian flour, which has been used for 
Near East relief, with this type. Europe 
has also been buying semolina. 

Canadian mills have had a good pro- 
portion of this export business which, 
with a moderate though steady demand 
for domestic use, has sold them ahead 
a long time. Quotations on Canadian 
flour are for extended shipment, as mills 
will promise nothing for the next 30 days. 
Manitoba patents were offered this week 
on this basis at $7.40@7.50, duty paid. 

The rye market conditions are more 
favorable, though mills’ prices are still 
considerably above buyers’ offers. Quo- 
tations were about unchanged, and bro- 
kers reported a slight improvement in 
delivery. : 

Prices generally were a little higher 
than at the close of last week, and were 
as follows: spring fancy patent, $7.50 
@8; standard patent, $6.25@7; first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter patent, 
$6.35@6.75; straight, $5.50@6.25; first 
clear, $4.75@5.50; soft winter straight, 
$5@5.25 (Pennsylvania mills $4.60@5) ; 
rye, $4.50@4.90,—all in jute. 


GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE HONORED 


George A. Zabriskie, New York repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., returned from Minneapolis Thurs- 
day, Oct. 12, where he attended a meet- 
ing of his company at which he was 
elected a director. 

The action of the company in electing 
Mr. Zabriskie to its directorate is par- 
ticularly fitting, because he has been con- 
nected with the selling end of the Pills- 
bury business all his life, or to be exact, 
since he was a small boy in knicker- 
bockers, ee he has outgrown the 
knickerbockers is still to his friends 
a big boy, but to the business world at 
large he is a big man. 

€ was a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange when about 14 years 
of age, which is the record at least for 
the Pg egmeilie, limit. He has served 
on all its p nent committees and, as 
is well known, was selected as national 
flour distributor by the United States 
Food Administration during the war, 
and was subsequently a member of the 


Sugar Equalization Board, upon which 
he served about two years. 

Mr. Zabriskie’s host of friends cannot 
help but be pleased by the new honor 
conferred upon him. 


SHULTS BREAD CO. SALE 


The one big topic of conversation in 
the New York flour trade during the 
week was the sale of the Shults Bread 
Co., capitalized at $5,000,000, to the 
United Bakeries Corporation, of Chi- 
cago, consummated last week. 

‘he principal and most important 
phase of the matter is speculation as to 
whether the flour buying will be done 
here or elsewhere, because of its actual 
effect upon the local trade should it 
finally be decided that this part of the 
big concern’s business is to be handled 
through some other center. 

Not very much absolutely definite in- 
formation was to be had regarding any 
phase of the whole matter, principally 
because those interested seemed hardly 
ready to make a statement as to the ex- 
act formation of the new company, its 
affairs or its general policy. R. B. 
Ward, head of its board of directors, 
though expected to be in New York on 
Friday, had not arrived up to a late hour 
on that day, but it was learned authori- 
tatively that the president of the United 
Bakeries Corporation is to be Win M. 
Campbell, president of the Campbell 
Baking Co., Kansas City. 

The basis upon which the Shults 
Bread Co. is to be taken over by the 
larger company is that the holder of 
code shane of Shults Bread Co. preferred 
stock is to receive in payment one share 
of preferred stock and a half share of 
common stock in the new company, be- 
sides $15 in cash. The total purchase 
price is approximately $5,500,000. 

The flour buying, it was stated, is to 
be in the hands of M. Lee Marshall, at 
present manager for the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., who will be located in Chicago, 
which quite definitely settles the ques- 
tion as to whether or not those in the 
New York flour trade will have a part 
in supplying the big combination with 
the flour it will use. This loss will be a 
somewhat serious blow, because the 
Shults concern was a purchaser on an 
average of about 5,000 bbls weekly. 

It was stated in a dispatch published 
in The Northwestern Miller last week 
that in all probability the present of- 
ficers of the Shults Bread Co, would re- 
main, but while there was no definite in- 
formation to be had this week on this 
phase of the matter, sufficient informa- 
tion was obtained to indicate quite clear- 
ly that this is incorrect. Just what ac- 
tually will be the official personnel could 
not be learned, but unquestionably an 
almost entirely new set of men _ will 
supplant those who have previously held 
official positions in the Shults concern. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the National 
Biscuit Co. this week declared a stock 
dividend of 75 per cent, and recommend- 
ed that the par value of the issue be re- 
duced from $100 to $25 a share. This 
is the explanation of the spectacular ad- 
vance which has taken place in its shares 
recently. Under the plan proposed, hold- 
ers of each share of the present stock of 
$100 par value will be given seven shares 
of the $25 par value stock. The com- 
mon stock of the National Biscuit Co. 
has been $29,236,000. The surplus as of 
Dec. 31 last was $22,983,723, and as the 
increase in capitalization amounts to 
$21,926,000, it is the same as capitalizing 
the surplus. 


SHIPPING BY “CONTAINER CARS” 


A new system of freight shipping by 
“container cars” between New York and 
Buffalo was inaugurated on the New 





York Central Railroad on Oct. 10. These 
steel containers give the — of less 
than carload lots all the advantages of 
carload shipment, and also carry ship- 
ments under utmost protection against 
theft or damage from sender clear 
through to receiver. 

The containers are steel boxes which 
fit sectionally behind low steel walls that 
absolutely prevent their opening in trans- 
it, and are hoisted between motor truck 
and car by cranes. They have been in 
use successfully in carrying mail for 
over a year, so crane equipment has been 
established for the new service, and 
cars now leave New York and Buffalo 
each Tuesday and Saturday, carrying 
less-than-carload freight. Special rates 
have been established under tariffs pub- 
lished with the approval of the Inter- 
state Cgmmerce Commission. 


NOTES 


Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, spent several days 
in New York this week. 

W. H. Harrison, of Harrison & Co., 
New York, returned home Oct. 10 on 
the Olympic, after a four months’ trip 
in Europe. 

J. C. Koster, export sales manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, sailed from New York on 
the Olympic today. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager of 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who makes his headquarters 
in New York, left here on Oct. 10 to at- 
tend a directors’ meeting of the company 
at Toledo. 

The National Biscuit Co, has pur- 
chased from Armour & Co. the entire 
West Side block bounded by Eleventh 
and Tenth avenues, and Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets, but for what pur- 
pose was not announced. 

A. J. Gardner, eastern representative 
of the Moses Bros. Mills, has received 
advice from Sterling, Kansas, that H. L. 
Ayers, manager of the mill, was serious] 
injured in an automobile accident wit 
his assistant, Mr. Meade, and is still in 
the hospital. 

J. H. Weaver, who has until recently 
been with the Weber Flour Mills Co., 
of Salina, Kansas, has joined the force 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, 
to act as special representative for the 
promotion of flour sales among whole- 
sale grocers, 

A petition signed by nearly all the 
prominent men in the flour trade sug- 
gesting that the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration: be invited to hold its next meet- 
ing in New York was presented to the 
board of managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange at its last meeting. 

It is now stated authoritatively that 
Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, will not be 
present at the dinner given in connection 
with the formal opening of the Phila- 
delphia ‘Tidewater Terminal, hence he 
will not be one of the speakers on that 
occasion, as formerly reported. 

Out-of-town millers who visited the 
market this week were E. M. Stults, of 
the Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
S. J. McCaull, secretary of the McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis,. Karl E. 
Humphrey, secretary and treasurer of 
the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and O. D. Fisher, vice president and 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Quackenbush Warehouse Co., 
Scranton, Pa., in a circular letter urging 
its clients to get shipments forward as 
rapidly as — quotes the following 
figures, and expresses as a conservative 
opinion that there will be a shortage of 
100,000 box cars during November: 
Sept. 1, 1921, 68,597 box cars surplus; 
Nov. 1, 1921, 17,327 surplus; Sept. 1, 
1922, 36,845 shortage. 

The directors of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York at the 
monthly meeting, Oct. 11, authorized the 
intervention of this association in the 
New England port differential case in 
which the New York Produce Exchange 
is also interested. At the present time 
Baltimore and Philadelphia enjoy more 
favorable freight rates than does the 
port of New York, and it is the desire 
of these organizations to have rates 
equalized so that New York buyers may 
operate with the same advantages as do 
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the other cities. The case is now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 14.—Flour ended 
the week strong, scarce and more active. 
Demand was fairly general, and included 
both export and domestic buying. Ex- 
porters were anxious for near-by soft 
winter straights, and bid up for them. 
Even some of the tributary mills ap- 
peared as buyers instead of sellers, which 
probably meant that they were oversold 
and desired to cover. 

The disposition to hold off and play 
for lower prices was not in evidence, 
while it was equally certain that offerings 
were conspicuously light as to quantity 
and varied as to quality, this being espe- 
cially true in the case of near-by soft 
winters. There was no pressure to sell 
springs or hard winters, either, while the 
latter were the most independent grades 
on the list. It took a long time to con- 
vince the trade that the market could not 
go down forever, but apparently it has 

nally learned its lesson. 

Springs were higher and in better de- 
mand, first patents closing nominally at 
$7@7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Some mills wanted more than these 
figures, but it is the aim to give the trad- 
ing range of the market without reference 
necessarily to the asking prices. Sales 
included top patent at $7 and standard 
grade at $6.50@6.65, all in 98-lb cottons. 
A few mills om tancy short patent 
up to $7.60 and fancy standard up to $7, 
cotton, but these rates were beyond the 
reach of the most optimistically inclined. 

Hard winters were buoyant but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.85@ 
7.10; straights, $6.35@6.60,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1ic less 
in jute, or 15@30¢ less in bulk. The ad- 
vance was rapid, and served to put a 
quietus on business. Many in the trade 
are of the opinion that the Southwest has 
shot its wad, and that from now on the 
Northwest will -have things pretty much 
its own way. The low sellers in this de- 
partment last week were conspicuous by 
their absence this week. If any trading 
materialized, beyond an occasional car 
or so, it was done under cover. 

Soft winters were upward and wanted, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.90@ 
6.15; near-by straights, $5@5.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Patents 
were not shown much attention, with most 
buyers well supplied, but near-by 
straights were scarce and badly wanted 
by all classes of buyers, exporters being 
particularly hungry for such stock. Only 
a dearth of offerings prevented a large 
business. 

City mills ran full time, day and night, 
and had all the business they could at- 
tend to, domestic and export. They made 
no change in their prices of flour, but 
advanced feed $1@1.50 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,245 
bbls; destined for export, 13,073. 


NOTES 


Of the 142,384 bus wheat received here 
this week, 126,757 were destined for ex- 
port. 

Exports from here this week included 
13,830 bbls flour and 624,285 bus grain— 
470,000 wheat and 154,285 corn. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, is 
shooting bull moose in the wilds of Can- 
ada, 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 3, 
1921, to Oct. 14, 1922, 698,650 bus; year 
ago, 436,607. Range of prices this week, 
82@87c; last year, 50@55c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 101,c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 1014c under 
last week and 6c under last year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.35 bu; domestic wheat, $1.35; corn, 
90c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Henry C. Schwab, a local merchandise 
broker, is now representing in this market 
the American Hominy Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., as its agent on direct business. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Oct. 14, 1,013,895 bus; same period 
last year, 860,941. Range of prices this 
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week, 70c@$1.18¥,; last year, 9444c@ 
$1.12%,. 

At the close, today, No. 3 red winter 
wheat was 5c lower than No. 2 red win- 
ter, while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, was 
11144c under No. 2 red winter, garlicky. 

The American Line, of the Atlantic 
Transport Co., has inaugurated a new 
service from Baltimore to Bremen, Ger- 
many, and will clear the steamer Mary- 
land on Oct. 25. 

Visitors this week were Arthur S. Cain, 
sales manager William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Samuel J. Mc- 
Caull, secretary McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 
grain, Minneapolis. 

The Federal Yeast Corporation, Col- 
gate Station, near Baltimore, capital 
stock 1,431 shares 8 per cent cumulative 
prior preferred stock, par value $100, 
and 2,800 shares common stock without 
par value, to manufacture and deal in 
yeast, vinegar and alcohol, etc., has been 
incorporated by Francis W. Little, John 
H. Hessey and Sidney A. Goodman. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Mills are re- 
ceiving orders daily, but are unable to 
ship, owing to continued shortage of 
cars. They are now from two to three 
weeks behind, and trying their utmost to 
have the priority rule enforced, but so 
far have received no satisfaction. Mills 
outside of Buffalo are further hampered 
by their inability to get wheat from this 
point, and are practically shut down ex- 
cept for a little business in winter wheat 
flours. ‘There appears to be little hope 
for any improvement today, although 
some of the mills are optimistic, as they 
appear to have information which leads 
them to expect relief, probably late next 
week, ‘There has been. a heavy decrease 
in production this week, and it is about 
the lowest on record for two years. 

Prices have worked higher the past 
two days, particularly on the best pat- 
ents. Rye flour firm and in fair de- 
mand, Local retail prices have been 
advanced 25c this week, making the best 
family patent in %’s $7.50. The demand 
continues very light. 

Kansas mill agents here report buyers 
still disinclined to take hold, either 
awaiting a break or more settled condi- 
tions. Prices today are 20@25c higher 
than last week. Short patents are 
quoted at $6.50@7.20, and standard pat- 
ents at $5.75@6.75, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds are up again several dollars 
a ton on account of car shortage. Out- 
put has been curtailed, and the mills 
have nothing to sell, except a few mixed 
cars with flour. There is a good demand 
fron the country, and almost any price 
would be paid for immediate shipment. 
Very heavy frost throughout the state 
has brought increased inquiry from out- 
side points. 

Corn meal coarse feed continues in ac- 
tive demand, but prices have not fol- 
lowed the advance in the cereal. Hom- 
iny feed scarce, with a good demand 
for spot. Gluten strong and higher; 
nothing obtainable for shipment, and 
spot stuff cleaned up. Cottonseed meal 
and oil meal higher and strong. Buck- 
wheat was sold at $1.80 for new, track, 
Buffalo. Demand is light, dealers ex- 
pecting lower prices. 

Rolled oats firm, and demand steady. 
Oat hulls stronger; fair inquiry. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Pie WOOK .ccccecoscverses 86,700 52 
EGR WOO 00.00 ccnsussices 101,150 60 
VORP OHO cocci cccccecesecs 128,550 77 
Two years @gO ........6+ 139,430 84 
Three years ago .......... 158,470 95 


NOTES 


Byron Conklin, eastern states repre- 
sentative of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, was here this week. 

With the elevators having only work- 
ing space, very few cars available and 
about 6,000,000 bus grain awaiting un- 
loading in the baleets the situation 
cnemel hopeless today. There were a 
few canal barges on hand, and the Mont- 
real fleet is expected back in a few days. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 
about 7,500,000 bus, compared with 4,500,- 
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000 a year ago and 894,000 in 1920. Re- 
ceipts of grain at this port for the week, 
5,500,000 bus, of which 4,800,000 were 
wheat, compared with 6,110,000 bus grain 
a year ago, of which 4,369,000 were 
wheat. 

Harold Havens, cashier for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., has been convicted of 
grand larceny and will serve not less 
than five nor more than ten years in 
Auburn prison. His companion, Ernest 
Rosenbaum, who pleaded guilty to crimi- 
nally — stolen property, will serve 
from two and a half to five years. He 
will also pay an $800 fine, in lieu of 
which he will serve 800 days. This pair 
escaped from Buffalo with $4,780 belong- 
ing to the baking company, to Cuba 
where they were arrested and extradited. 

E. BanGasser. 


. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 14.—The outlook 
as regards the car shortage is serious 
in New England, and is causing alarm 
among those connected with the trade in 
flour and foodstuffs. This condition is 
likely to continue for the balance of the 
year. Many of the mills are operating 
only part time, and are unable to make 
shipments of flour on account of the in- 
ability to get cars. 

Flour buyers here are in a bad way as 
regards flour already purchased. Some 
have considerable either on the way or 
awaiting shipment at the mills. Nat- 
urally, they want to get some of this 
flour to hand before taking on any more 
obligations. Statements are made of 
shipments taking 40 to 50 days from 
Buffalo to New England. 

As reported last week, the members of 
the trade here are doing everything to 
help the situation. The request made by 
the grain board of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give preference to shippers 
of domestic products in the way of empty 
cars has been acknowledged by the Com- 
mission. ‘The statement that an order 
had been given by the Commission to 
forward empty cars to Buffalo for the 
loading of export grain in preference to 
domestic products was evidently not cor- 
rect, as advices received from officials at 
Buffalo state that there is no preference 
shown. 

Flour prices advanced the latter part 
of the week, and all grades are held 
higher. Minneapolis patents are quoted 
at $7.40@7.55 bbl, in sacks, for stand- 
ard brands, and fancy short patents at 
$8@8.25. Country brands range down 
to $7. Kansas hard wheat patents are 
held considerably higher, ordinary brands 
being quoted at $6.20@6.75 and short 
patents at $7.10@7.25. Soft winter 
wheat flours*are held 25@30c bbl higher, 
but are in slow demand. 

Rye flours were advanced 50c bbl, with 
a moderate inquiry. Corn meal and oat- 
meal also higher, with a better demand. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


The annual food fair held under the 
auspices of the Boston Retail Grocers’ 
Association was opened on Oct. 9, in 
Horticultural Hall. Exhibits of food 
products, especially flour and cereals, are 
numerous, and the leading exhibitors not 
only furnish their patrons with samples, 
but present continuous, interesting and 
educational demonstrations and illustrat- 
ed lectures on modern methods of pre- 
paring foods for the table. 

More than 180 exhibitors have trans- 
formed the three large halls of the build- 
ing into a busy hive. Smoking pancakes, 
hot biscuits and broiling bacon make only 
a few of the pleasurable odors that pene- 
trate''the nostrils of the throngs who all 
day and far into the evening hasten to 
fill up their sample bags. 

Decorations add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the fair. Streamers of pale 
lavender, mauve, blue and white are 
strung from the ceiling, while rambler 
roses and smilax trim the booths. 

There are the usual flour, cereal and 
jelly exhibits. A well-known brand of 
sugar has a miniature packing machine 
in operation, which turns out small rep- 
licas of the real package, so many to 
the minute, which are given away as 
fast as they fall from the machine. At 
another booth an _ interesting exhibit 
shows the baking of a famous brand of 
cake and bread. A 15 h-p dynamo has 
been installed, and miniature loaves of 
cake and bread are turned out hourly, 











which in time find their way into the 
eager hands of the sampler of good 
things to eat. 

One of the novelties is a new broiler 
that is smokeless and dripless, and curly 
crisps of bacon on crackers demonstrate 
the superior claims made for this article. 
Macaroni from Italy, as well as the home 
product, is given away in a lavish man- 
ner, while a new cereal in which bran 
is used is interesting to a good portion 
of the visitors. 

One of the Minneapolis mills has a big 
exhibit, showing flour, health bran, pan- 
cake flour, graham flour, and several 
other varieties. Samples of these prod- 
ucts are very much in demand, as are 
the demonstrations on how to convert 
them into foods for consumption. 

A big cake making concern shows 21 
varieties of cake that are baked every 
day in its ovens in this city. The sam- 
ples are distributed by a large group of 
efficient and attractive demonstrators. 

In addition to all the wealth of display 
of food products there is a lecture room 
in the basement. Here every afternoon 
and evening several food manufacturers 
are putting on moving pictures illustra- 
tives of their manufactures. 

The fair will close Oct. 21. 


Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Demand 
for flour is a secondary consideration in 
the milling business now. Inability to get 
wheat is stifling trade more than lack of 
demand for flour. The narrowing supply 
of hard wheat from Buffalo, the distrib- 
uting point for the majority of spring 
wheat mills here, is narrower than ever. 
The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission directing that all cars avail- 
able for wheat shipments from Buffalo 
be directed toward unloading export 
wheat in the holds of vessels in Buffalo 
harbor needed to carry coal to upper lake 
points is the latest handicap raised. 

Millers here have appealed to the state 
public service commission and to the in- 
terstate body for relief. It has been 
pointed out that, although Buffalo ele- 
vators are full, making it impossible to 
unload lake vessels, wheat taken out of 
the elevators to supply local mills releases 
space which may be utilized in storing 
grain coming down by the lakes, and at 
the same time permits mills here to meet 
their orders. 

However, the needed relief has not ar- 
rived. Many of the spring wheat mills 
have hardly turned a wheel this week: 
The output of hard wheat flour has 
slumped to 2,500 bbls. Under the condi- 
tions, mills are averse to taking on more 
business, and are having trouble in taking 
care of the orders already on their books. 
While inquiry is not brisk, there is con- 
siderable business offered for both spot 
and forward shipment. The trade is 
squeezing for low prices, and there is 
considerable shopping around. 

Prices are firm to higher, with the fol- 
lowing quotations on spring wheat flours: 

atents, $7.40@7.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
ots, Boston; local, $7.75; bakers patent, 
$7.10@7.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.25@6.50; straights, $7@ 
7.25, cotton 98’s, mostly local; low grade, 
$4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been fair inquiry for soft 
wheat flours, but the trade is loath to pay 
the advance. Farmers, busy with their 
fall work and with a hunch that nothing 
will be lost by waiting, are not selling 
freely. . While there has been some busi- 
ness, mills are inclined to first get some 
of the orders off their books. While $1 
bu is the nominal price for wheat to 
growers, probably $1.05 is paid for a 
good part of it, and shippers are asking 
mostly around $1.15, delivered. Grain 
prices have forced flour up 10c, with 
established brands winter straights held 
at $5.50@5.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.60@6. 

Graham flour has advanced 10@lésc, 
following wheat. Demand is mostly for 
small lots, with mills quoting best brands 
at $5.10@5.20 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Entire wheat steady, with busi- 
ness mostly on a jobbing basis. Best 
brands are quoted at .80@7, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston rate points. 

With reports that the European rye 
crop is short, and rye grain firm here, 


‘mills are not poking many concessions 


on rye flour. There is some inquiry, but 
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mostly at prices under the market. Mills 
which are booked well ahead are more 
concerned in taking care of their ship- 
ping directions than going after new busi- 
ness. Best white brands 10c higher, and 
quoted at $5.30@5.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands dull and 
prices unchanged. 

Feed prices show no sign of halting, 
Some mills have advanced bran prices 
$1@1.50, and middlings about the same. 
Selling ahead three or four weeks when 
wheat was coming in more freely, with 
the grain supply shut down now, some 
mills are sold ahead considerably further 
than they intended. Here are the goin 
prices: spring bran, $27.50@29.50 ton, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston rate 
points; winter bran, $26@27, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $31@ 
31.50, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; 
winter middlings, $27@29, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed firm at $25@26, sacked, 
mostly local. Dealers in western mill- 
feeds are low on supplies. One, who does 
a big volume of business under ordinary 
conditions, got only one carload through 
this week. Oat feeds have eased off, with 
ground oats offered at $383 ton, and corn 
meal steady at $32, both bulk basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, $2@2.25 per 100 ibs, 
mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .....eeseeeseeees 5,100 7 
Last week ......ceceeeeeees 5,100 7 


Of this week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter and 700 
rye. 
* *# 

The Newman Bros. Grain Co. will en- 
large its feed mill and warehouse on 
Troup Street by the erection of a two- 
story addition, 51x120. 

T. W. Kwapr. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puiiapetrnui, Pa., Oct. 14.—While the 
volume of business in flour during the 
past week was of only moderate propor- 
tions, it was larger than in recent weeks 
and, influenced by the upward movement 
of wheat, limits in some cases were ad- 
vanced 25@60c bbl. Buyers lack conti- 
dence and are operating cautiously, but 
supplies in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small and they are purchasing to 
a moderate degree for immediate and 
near future requirements. 

NOTES 

The Commercial Exchange was closed 
on Thursday in observance of Columbus 
Day, and wholesale business in flour and 
grain was suspended. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were J. D. McMillan, of the Os- 
borne-McMillan Elevator Co., Minneap- 
olis; H. Wehmann, flour and feed cx- 
porter, Minneapolis; Samuel J. McCaull, 
of the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneap- 
olis dealers in milling wheat; L. B. Den- 
nison, sales manager Northfield (Minn.) 
Flour Mills Co. 

A banquet will be given Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21, in the Bellevue-Stratford, 
in celebration of the opening of the Phila- 
delphia district office of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the formal dedication of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal piers 
and warehouses. The banquet will be in 
charge of the Philadelphia Ocean Tratiic 
Bureau and the Commercial Exchange. 

Samuet S. DantE1s. 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 
1922..... 297 4,690 ...+- 27,600 7,640 
1921. ..4. 276 4,939 cece 28,029 10,386 
1920..... 272 4,983 sees 24,661 9,173 
1919..... 306 6,296 acces 24,133 - 10,505 

918..... e+ 6,636 ..... 22,649 11,031 
| a aeeee: bbe leeeee crcce 
1916..... 24 4,885 5,919 22,067 9,899 
916..... 260 6,021 6,982 23,905 11,279 
1914..... 196 4,316 6,737 19,672 11,291 
Be 166 4,894 6,805 22,020 10,265 
1912..... 120 6,094 6,623 21,044 10,376 
1911 140 4,936 9,257 18,966 9,414 
1910 eee 
1922 
1921.. 
1920 
1919 19 
1914-18 av. 18 ; | er 590 
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OREGON 

PorTLAND, Orecon, Oct. 14.—With the 
wheat market firming up this week, there 
was a firmer tone to the flour market 
and less talk was heard of price shad- 
ing. Family — were generally quot- 
ed at $6.75, bakers hard wheat at $6.25, 
and bakers blue-stem patents at $6.50. 
Inquiries from the Orient continue, and 
further business was worked, _ 

Millfeed is strong, with an active local 
and California demand. Mill-run is high- 
er this week at $29 ton, and middlings 
i 1. 
Moodie output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: ae a 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....ee++ 57,000 35,109 60 
Last week ..+-+-+e++ 57,000 32,390 56 
Year AGO ceseeeses 48,000 29,162 60 
Two years ago.....- 48,000 36,455 76 
Three years ago...- 42,600 31,983 75 
Four years ago..... 40,500 22,533 55 
Five years ago....- 33,000 28,634 86 


The export demand for wheat has 
broadened out materially, and at the 
close of the week buyers were freely of- 
fering $1.15 for club. There was not 
much wheat on the market, as supplies in 
the interior are reduced and farmers are 
very bullish. So far as reported, the re- 
cent export sales have been confined to 
parcels, though a number of cargoes 
‘float have been resold. 

Milling wheat was also taken whenever 
offered, Big Bend blue-stem bringing 
$1.30@1.35. 

The coarse grain market moved up 
with the firmness in wheat. Closing bids 
were $32.50@35.50 ton for eastern oats, 
$31 for corn and $30@30.50 for barley. 

NOTES 

The official estimate of 1922 winter 
wheat in Oregon is 16,300,000 bus, and 
pring wheat 2,864,000, the total of. 19,- 
104,000 bus comparing with 25,626,000 
in 1921. 

Plowing for winter wheat is general 
in western Oregon, and the farmers ex- 
pect to have the usual acreage. Seedin 
in the eastern counties has been delay 
by the dryness of the soil. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





WHEAT SEEDING IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 14.— 
Wheat seeding is 75 per cent com- 
pleted in counties of north central Okla- 
homa, and in many places fields are be- 
ing grazed. A tour of that territory has 
convinced local grain dealers that the 
situation never was better at this season 
of the year. Over all of that section, 
moisture was sufficient in September and 
October for planting. Seeding is back- 
ward in some sections of northwestern 
Oklahoma, due to lack of moisture. 
Probably 50 per cent has been completed. 

In the upper panhandle of Texas the 
situation is about the same. Seeding is 
under way in sections of the south plains 
area of Texes, and prospects are for an 
increased wheat acreage where there is 
moisture. % 

Estimates of acreage over the entire 
grain belt of Oklahoma and Texas vary. 
Whether a normal acreage will be plant- 
ed depends largely upon conclusions of 
growers as to the advisability of late 
planting, and to some extent on the 
amount of rainfall in October and No- 
vember, 

Texas crop reports say that 73 per 
cent of the year’s wheat crop has been 
sold. The yield estimate on Oct. 1 in 
that state was about 9,500,000 bus. 





OKLAHOMA FEED SITUATION 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 14.— 
There is an increasing autumn demand 
for wheat feeds, and the large registra- 
tion of milling concerns operating out- 
side the state with the feed division of 
the state board of agriculture is proof 
of it. Although cottonseed meal is be- 
ing substituted for wheat feed by cattle 
growers, the demand for the latter will 


be increased as the ais Settentag season © 


gets under way, according to S. A. El- 

pw director of oe uae board’s feed 
vision. Wheat 

desire Shorts are especially 
Kansas and Missouri millers are tak- 

ing advan of an unusual situation in 

Oklahoma. of a dull season in 


the flour business in this territory, mills 
are unable to supply the demand for 
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millfeeds. Kansas and Missouri mills, 
having freight tariff advantages to east- 
ern markets, have manufactured and 
sold proportionately much more flour 
than have southwestern mills and, con- 
sequently, have turned out a propor- 
tionately greater quantity of millfeed. 
Oklahoma and Texas furnish an excellent 
close-at-hand market for the latter. 

This situation, Director Elliott says, is 
responsible for the vigorous invasion of 
Oklahoma by mills of Kansas and Mis- 
souri, and the growing demand is respon- 
sible for six Kansas mills having regis- 
tered here within one week recently. The 
registration list shows names of a num- 
ber of mills that heretofore have not 
sold their products in this state. 

“The growing dairy business caused an 
unusual demand for wheat mixed feeds 
this year,’ says Mr. Elliott, “and the 
— hog business, that cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted on the limited sup- 
ply of Oklahoma feeds, should cause the 
sale of feed to remain unusual during 
the next few months. I believe it is a 
fact that Oklahoma flour and feed mills 
are unable to supply the state demand 
this year. Our stockmen would like to 
feed linseed meal as a winter ration, but 
practically none of that product is 
shipped into the state, because of its 
high cost and the added high cost of 
transportation.” 

Oklahoma probably has produced as 
much corn as it will consume, although 
some forecasters doubt this. Reports 
from representative counties of the 
Texas panhandle show that probably 
none of them have produced enough feed 
for their own consumption, which means 
that a large part of Texas will have no 
corn to ship out of the state this year. 

A recent Texas crop report estimates 
the state’s corn production at 121,000,000 
bus, or an average of 19.66 bus to the 
acre. This is 35,685,000 bus less than 
the output of last year, but 8,500,000 
over the five-year average to 1920. 





CZECHS FAVOR AMERICAN FLOUR 


Vigorous action on the part of the. 


agrarian interests of Czecho-Slovakia 
tending toward the imposition of a high 
duty on grain and flour is reported by 
Alexander R. Magruder, secretary of the 
American legation at Prague, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. To 
maintain existing prices and thus encour- 
age the cultivation of wheat, which it 
claims would otherwise become unremu- 
nerative, they feel that this governmental 
action is necessary. However, any: legis- 
lation tending to increase the high cost 
of living would not only meet with strong 
opposition from all other parties but 
would be contrary to the government’s 
established policy of deflation. The re- 
a states that a permanent demand has 
een established for American flour, 
which has gained popularity owing to its 
recognized superior quality. 





LOWER WHEAT, HIGHER TAXES 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Oct. 14.—Increas- 
ing taxes and decreasing prices of farm 
products are the outstanding factors in 
the economic condition of agriculture, as 
pointed out by Dr. T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington representative of the National 
Grange. 

The taxation situation is emphasized 
by the extraordinary efforts which are 
being made by the budget bureau in 
Washington to reduce the sum total of 
the budgets of the various departments 
of the government for the next fiscal 
year, so that the estimated falling off in 
federal taxes of $600,000,000 to $700,000,- 
000 will not leave a large deficit. 

A compilation of the increase in the 
costs of federal and state governments 
since 1915 shows that federal taxes have 
increased from $380,000,000 to $8,197,- 
000,000, or over 800 per cent, in spite of 
a decrease since 1921 of nearly $1,300,- 
000,000. 

While taxes have been going up, ac- 
cording to Dr. Atkeson, the prices of 
farm products, especially since 1920, 
have been declining more we rend than 
at any other time in the tory of 
American agricufture. The sharp decline 
of 1920 was lessened somewhat in 1921, 
and began again in May, 1922. Between 
May and September, 1922, there have 
been sharp declines in most of the im- 
portant agricultural products, with the 
single exception of cotton. With wheat 

















at about the pre-war level, and only cot- 
ton, butter and wool of the major farm 
crops above it, it is certain, Dr. Atkeson 


_ Says, that the value of the products of 


American agriculture is now below such 
level. 
JoHN MarrInan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 30, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
Sept. 34-80 .cccccvceecs 3,030 3,107 2,347 
July 1-Sept. 30........ 35,042 38,184 27,200 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 30, 

bbls— 
DGTEE ccc cceccticecs 3,278 4,911 4,450 
BURGER occccccccess 1 10 59 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 30, 


bus— 
Receipts from farms. .330,000 419,400 363,000 


TBEPOFtS .ccccccccsces 66,617 114,221 82,277 
TPOTED oc ccvcsccwcces 5,000 1,034 2,307 
Ground by mills...... 157,689 172,500 122,400 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 30, 

bus-— 
At terminals ......... 33,769 57,892 29,851 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.125,097 110,160 206,779 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The ‘following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 901 25 35 19 
eee 853 9 75 ee 
Grain Growers .. 917 172 204 oon 
Fort William .... 972 31 99 12 
GH Be cewdecces 2,365 323 399 17 
North Western .. 1,030 110 226 oes 
Port Arthur ..... 1,158 85 231 16 
Can. Gov't ...... 638 180 139 63 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,601 157 59 23 
Private elevators. 5,452 384 392 32 

Totals ......... 16,887 1,477 1,857 183 
Year ago ........ 16,094° 2,546 1,314 972 
Receipts ........ 15,984 1,134 1,185 67 
Lake shipments... 12,530 78 595 ose 
Rail shipments... 697 380 191 7 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 146 No. 1 C; W..coce 
No. 1 northern. .8,042 No. 2 C. W...... 218 
No. 2 northern..1,828 No, 3 C. W...... 548 
No. 3 northern..1,189 Ex. 1 feed ..... 2 
We. 4 ccccossccs 146° 1 GeeG cccccccce 200 
Bees | ovcesacece 80 8 feed ...ccccce 160 
WO, | cccecpoces 57 Special bin ..... 29 
WOON ceseccccesy GS GURSGD wccccvcece 222 
Durum ..:...... 475 Private ........ 384 
Winter .vcccescs 13 
Special bin ..... 355 Total .ccccece 1,774 
OCROTS cices .1,667 
Private ......... 5,452 

Total ....... 19,451 








Western Canada—Grain Inspection 
Inspection of grain at Winnipeg and other points in western Canada, by crop years ending 


Aug. 31, in cars, by grades: 


SPRING WHEAT 


o———Northern———__,, Other 
No. 1 hd No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Feed Rejected grades Totals 
1922.. 2,199 54,246 36,861 43,253 15,654 324 10,980 18,101 181,618 
1921.. 134 56,967 35,448 36,611 7,957 82 2,934 9,536 149,669 
1920.. 134 35,452 22,589 14,535 1,273 162 3,768 21,944 99,857 
1919.. 597 42,600 18,296 16,996 10,998 941 1,991 14,423 106,842 
1918.. 1,069 64,131 26,064 16,443 6,130 789 3,134 9,866 127,626 
EeEt ce 7 18,261 32,262 30,207 14,448 6,804 3,171 61,620 166,852 
1916.. 2,126 138,117 49,110 36,497 16,8383 35 6,016 $2,223 281,279 
1915.. 21 16,152 32,735 23,058 12,074 91 2,768 8,812 95,710 
1914.. 783 75,684 36,788 9,202 1,921 34 5,758 6,249 135,419 
1913.. 239 13,267 42,579 29,931 6,223 371 eee 31,834 124,444 

WINTER WHEAT 
c————-Alberta red-————, _ - White winter—. -Mixed winter— Other 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No.1 Nos. 2-3 No. 1 Nos. 2-3 grades Totals 
a 17 12 ° ane ose eee coe 34 
ae 61 12 5 eee ose eee 1 79 
1920..... 22 8 1 64 21 16 56 3 191 
| ee 17 27 4 ees eee eee 1 49 
rs <is< 61 56 16 2 eos eee 4 139 
| Se 1 37 84 4 11 eee 4 25 166 
S006..... 1 61 485 a 1 eee eee 190 742 
So) ee 79 114 14 2 2 eee 2 3 216 
BEES. .ce> 45 527 302 11 26 eee 2 71 984 
ee 136 539 426 3 15 eee eve 406 1,625 
OATS 

-—Canadian western——, Feed — — Other 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Ex. No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 Rejected grades Totals 
ey 70 6,657 6,511 2,656 3,045 2,108 231 9,928 31,206 
a 61 8,349 8,076 2,135 3,090 2,775 595 11,326 36,397 
een 12 4,725 6,143 2,864 3,355 3,546 762 12,266 33,673 
Becca ¢s 10 2,140 2,126 2,257 3,333 3,070 696 2,602 16,234 
See 35 4,200 2,671 6,234 6,937 6,254 1,740 3,117 30,088 
ae 10 12,607 4,396 6,871 3,267 3,569 796 PT 48,805 
eee 337 28,045 10,544 3,027 1,477 4,940 1,037 7,255 56,662 
|) 77 5,842 3,627 2,090 2,371 1,790 718 2,348 18,863 
| ee 275 18,8383 8,403 1,201 380 3,130 564 1,624 34,460 
1913..... 41 11,459 2,453 5,508 2,807 1,462 425 6,493 30,648 

BARLEY 
anadian western Other 
No. 3 ex No. 3 4 Rejected grades Totals 
1922 45 4,734 2,041 461 2,719 10,000 
48 4,089 2,376 755 3,378 10,646 
38 3,146 2,313 688 3,979 10,164 
8 4,150 255 965 2,287 7,665 
25 1,947 3,076 664 1,668 7,380 
46 1,885 2,738 360 3,146 8,176 
197 4,741 2,451 536 1,887 9,812 
104 1,242 1,424 246 794 3,810 
789 5,563 3,256 1,637 430 11,675 
115 5,920 2,914 46 1,813 11,410 
FLAXSEED 
No.1N.W. No. 2C.W. No.3C.W. Rejected Nograde Condemned Totals 
1,898 438 53 29 109 1 2,531 
3,991 726 200 42 248 1 5,208 
1,706 258 340 378 141 eee 2,823 
1,855 544 214 36 53 2 2,704 
3,631 569 88 49 139 eee 4,476 
4,735 1,035 405 71 183 13 6,442 
4,790 132 67 38 18 eee 6,045 
3,250 526 67 28 32 1 3,904 
12,074 465 68 96 98 11 12,812 
15,757 3,454 911 84 796 28 21,030 
RYE 

No.1C.W. No.2C.W. Rejected No grade Feed Total 
874 2,831- 418 339 35 4,513 
807 1,380 261 153 ooo 2,601 
47 1,241 381 203 1 1,873 





Canada—Stocks of Grain, Aug. 31, 1922 
The Dominion bureau of statistics has collected and compiled data showing complete 


stocks of grain in Canada at the close of the crop year, Aug. 31, 1922. 


The quantities in 


farmers’ hands are estimated from a report of the crop correspondents to the agricultural 
branch of the bureau. Stocks are as follows, in bushels: 








Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 
Grain in farmers’ hands .........++5++ + 2,360,300 11,613,000 645,200 6,300 78,600 
Public terminal elevators— 

Fort William and Port Arthur....... 2,839,631 486,715 273,100 157,756 609,171 
Private terminal elevators— 

Fort William, Port Arthur, Winnipeg 1,755,722 336,207 124,878 32,997 176,691 
Interior terminal elevators, western . 

GIVIGION oc cesccccccccccccccecs $8,082 49,257 5,999 171 2,917 
Country elevators, western division. 4,657,202 1,461,009 768,951 89,620 763,030 
Public elevators in the East ....... ++ 1,683,700 1,089,189 92,339 14,484 
In transit, ratlw@ys ....cccccccscscccces 4,578,027 334,471 253,499 9,364 976,593 
In flour mills, estimated ............+++ 1,500,000 370,481 29,462 == cseee ° 2,513 

PPORRIS . cecccccecccccvcccscccscvece 19,462,664 15,740,329 2,193,428 310,682 2,606,576 
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VALIDITY OF INSURANCE 


A Court Decision Deals with Miller's Right 
to Recover Where Compliance with 
Policy Terms Was Questioned 


That the courts will not place strict 
interpretation on fire policy provisions 
in favor of insurance companies where 
liability for a loss is involved is shown 
by the decision of the Idaho supreme 
court in the case of Sweaney & Smith 
Co., et al., vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co., et al., 206 Pac. 178. 

The named plaintiff owned a flour mill 
in Idaho, and its co-plaintiff held a 
mortgage on the same. Defendants had 
issued fire policies covering the property 
destroyed. An adjuster offered to set- 
tle on a basis of one half of the face of 
the policies, claiming that the insurance 
had been invalidated by noncompliance 
with a clause attached to the policies, 
reading as follows: 

“It being warranted by the assured 
that whenever the mill . . . is idle or 
not in operation . 
men shall be employed and due diligence 
used to keep a continuous watch, both 
day and night, in and immediately about 
said parts of the mill. If the above 
mill is idle or not in operation for more 
than 60 days, this policy shall be void.” 

The president of the mill was in charge 
of a store about 600 or 700 feet distant 
from the mill, and, on the quoted clause 
being attached to the policies, employed 
an extra man at the store so that he 
could devote time to watching the mill 
during the day. Smith, the president, 
could observe the mill from the store, 
and visited it five or six times daily. A 
night watchman was employed, and was 
on duty when the fire broke out. The 
only explanation offered as to the cause 
of the fire was that a locomotive had 
passed and repassed the mill just before 
the fire was discovered. 

At the trial, plaintiffs offered proof 
of a conversation with the insurance 
companies’ representative, in which the 
latter was told before the fire what was 
being done toward maintaining watch 
over the premises, and that he had said 
that there was sufficient compliance with 
the policy clause. The proof was re- 
ceived by the trial judge over objection 
that it violated a further clause in the 
policy, to the effect that no representa- 
tive of the company had power to waive 
compliance with the conditions of the 
policy. Disposing of this point and 
other questions presented on the appeal, 
in addition to certain points relating to 
appellate practice, the Idaho supreme 
court said: 

“The testimony complained of was not 
offered for the purpose of varying the 
terms of the policy, nor does it tend to 
have that effect, but rather to show what 
should be regarded as a compliance with 
the terms of the watchman clause, and 
that the system adopted by respondents 
constituted the employment of compe- 
tent watchmen and the use of due dili- 
gence to keep a continuous watch, both 
day and night, in and immediately about 
said parts of the mill. 

“There is no claim here that the agent 
waived any conditions of the policy, but 
only that he construed certain words 
contained in it in a certain way, and it 
is obvious that the provision that no 
agent should have authority to waive any 
provision or condition of the policy is 
not involved in the determination of this 
came... . 

“It has been almost universally held 
that insurance policies will be strictly 
construed against the insurer, and liber- 
ally construed in favor of the in- 
sured... . 

“The use of the word ‘warranted’ in 
the watchman clause adds nothing to the 
force of the stipulation. The expression 
of the word ‘warranty’ does not neces- 
sarily constitute a warranty, and it must 
be used in its ordinary signification. Port 
Blakely Mill Co. vs. Springfield Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co., 59 Wash, 501, 110 Pac. 
36, 140 Am. St. Rep. 863. Furthermore, 
it will be observed that the rider upon 
which the watchman clause appears also 
provides that, ‘if the above mill is idle or 
not in operation for more than 60 days, 
this policy shall be void” It is not pro- 
vided that the policy shall be void if 
competent watchmen are not employed 
and due diligence used to keep a contin- 
uous watch, both day and night, and, 





. competent watch-- 
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under the rule of ‘Expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius, the policy could not 
be held void for failure to comply strict- 
ly with this latter provision. If such 
had been the intention, appropriate words 
would have been used to that effect... . 

“Forfeitures are not favored by the 
law, . . . and a clause in an insurance 
policy being susceptible of more than one 
construction, the one most favorable to 
the insured will be adopted. . . . Con- 
tracts of insurance should be considered 
in view of their general objects and the 
conditions prescribed by the insurers, 
rather than on the basis of a strict tech- 
nical interpretation. . . . 

“Conceding, however, for the purposes 
of this case that the watchman clause 
here involved is a warranty and not a 
representation, nevertheless a breach of 
its provisions would not avoid the policy 
nor prevent a recovery upon the policy, 
in the absence of a showing that such 
breach was a contributing cause of the 
loss. 

“The evidence in this case shows a sub- 
stantial compliance with the provisions 
of the watchman clause, and this is all 
that the law requires. The tendency of 
the more recent cases is to require that 
the watchman clause in a fire insurance 
policy shall be substantially rather than 
strictly complied with.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





THE WEITZMAN HANDLING PLANT 


Cuicaco, I11., Oct. 14.—The Weitzman 
Flour Co. recently leased for an extend- 
ed period one of the largest individually 
owned flour warehouses in the country. 
This company is thus able to extend its 
services to a still greater number of 
millers and flour handlers by affording 
them storing, milling-in-transit and sack- 
ing privileges in this market. 

In connection with the warehouse is 
a five-story flour handling plant, only 10 
minutes’ ride from the loop district, and 
in the heart of the central manufactur- 
ing district. On the east side of the 
warehouse lie the triple tracks of the 
Chicago River & Indiana Railroad, and 
on the west side is a slip of the Chicago 
River. The railroad is a switching car- 
rier making connections on all trains en- 
tering Chicago, and thus the advantage 
of through freight rates accrues to the 
owner of any flour being handled or 
stored at this point. During the lake 
season, the advantageous water rates 
prevail, which may be taken by through 
shipping to eastern markets. Local de- 
liveries will be made by motor truck. 

The five-story fireproof handling plant 
contains the latest type of machinery, 
and is capable of turning out 10,000 bbls 
daily. The machinery is all run electri- 
cally, and each floor has its own switch 
with which the machinery on any floor 
can be stopped regardless of the other 
floors. 

An up-to-date laboratory is a feature 
of this plant. It is located on the third 
floor, is OO to make analytical and 
practical ing tests, and is in charge 
of expert chemists. Another department 
will be devoted to facilities for the print- 
ing of bags. 

The Weitzman Flour Co. is giving 
every attention to the welfare of its 
employees, and a cafeteria will serve 
them meals. On each floor there will be 
showers, lockers and washrooms. 

The loading platform of the ware- 
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house can accommodate 90 freight cars 
made up for loading, and the water side 
provides platform space for loading four 
lake steamers at once. The main floor 
of the warehouse is capable of housing 
100,000 bbls of flour, and every precau- 
tion to insure its safe keeping will be 
taken. 

The general offices of this company are 
located at 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago. 

S. O. WERNER. 





OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 15.—The annual 
meeting of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was held in the head office of the 
company here on Oct. 11. The president, 
C. R. Hosmer, was in the chair, with W. 
A. Black, vice president and managing 
director, to assist him. Both spoke op- 
timistically of the year that has passed 
and of the prospects for the future. 

Mr. Hosmer said the company was 
considering the establishment of a sub- 
sidiary company to take care of the nu- 
merous investments of the parent com- 
pany. Nothing definite had been done 
yet, but it was a step that had to be 
taken soon. The sale of certain poepery 
in Winnipeg was approved by the share- 
holders present. 

Mr. Black reviewed briefly the crop 
situation in Canada, and said wheat in 
the West was turning out well. It was of 
excellent quality, and would go a long 
way to make up for the price changes 
experienced during the past year. The 
millions of dollars going out to move the 
crops of the land would ultimately move 
to the wholesalers and retailers, and so 
in the end improve the general trade 
conditions of the Dominion. 

The report on the operations of the 
company for the year ending Aug. 31, 
last, was approved. It showed that 
profits increased from $636,303 in 1921 
to $846,989 for the past 12 months. The 
working capital also increased, the totals 
being $8,185,784 and $7,877,885, respec- 
tively. The surplus increased from $1,- 
709,886 to $1,866,875. 

The profit and loss statement dis- 
tributed at the meeting showed the fol- 
lowing results of the year’s work: 











1922 1921 
Nét profits .......see0. $846,989 $636,303 
Preferred dividends .... 140,000 140,000 
Common dividends .... 300,000 300,000 
Bonus ...ccccccccccsecs 250,000 = ca wees 
BUOIEE ncercodcecice $156,989 $196,303 
Previous surplus ....... 1,709,886 1,513,583 
Total surplus ........ $1,866,875 $1,709,886 
Working capital compares as follows: 

1922 1921 
Current assets ....... $10,455,013 $10,209,788 
Current liabilities ... 2,269,229 2,831,903 
Net working capital. $8,185,784 $7,877,885 


The balance sheet compares as follows: 





ASSETS 

1922 1921 
Property, etc. . 2... $5,544,757 $5,705,707 
Pension investments.. 537,946 474,301 
Current assets ....... 10,455,013 10,209,788 
Total assets ....... $16,537,716 $16,389,797 

LIABILITIES 

1922 1921 
Preferred stock ...... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Common stock ...... 2,500,000 2,600,000 
First mortgage bonds 2,350,000 2,350,000 
Officers’ pension ..... 561,612 498,008 
Rest account ........ 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Contingent account .. 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Burplas .nccccccvccce 1,866,875 1,709,886 
Current liabilities .... 2,269,229 2,331,903 





The officers were re-elected. They are 
C. R. Hosmer, president; W. A. Black, 
vice president and managing director, 
Directors: Sir H. Montagu Allan, C. y, 
O; Sir Herbert Holt; Sir Charles Gor- 
don, and Charles Chaput. 

L. F. Kip. 





ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS 

Mon Treat, Que., Oct. 14.—The annual 
meeting of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1922, was held here today. Earnings on 
the common stock amounted to 8.9 per 
cent, compared with 6 per cent the pre- 
vious year, but this is the first year since 
1917 that a substantial bonus has not 
been declared by the company. There is 
an increase in surplus, which is now 
$417,132, compared with $406,279 last 


year. The working capital now is $420,- 
071. 

The profit and loss account for the 
year is as follows: 

1922 1921 1920 

DONE Ss intceves es $169,365 $147,801 $215,077 
Bond interest .... 7,952 12,460 13,335 
TAXES ...ccccccees 14,308 14,641 28,453 

Balance ....... $147,108 $120,700 $173,219 


Prefer’d dividends 40,250 40,250 40,250 


$106,853 


Balance ....... $80,450 $132 ) 
Common dividends 72,000 72,000 72,090 
Surplus ........ $34,853 $8,450 $60 
BOURIS ccccccccecs 417,132 406,279 383 
Special bonus .... ...++. 24,000 48, 


eeccese $417,132 $382,279 $335,2 


Balance 
General reserve 
BCCOUNE ..ccccee ceeeee cevese 62 
Profit and loss 
balance ...... $417,132 $382,279 $397,» 
Working capital compares as follows 
1922 1921 
Current assets .........++. $272,588 $884,45 
Current liabilities ......... 458,517 418,1% 
Working capital ........ $420,071 $466,27 


The balance sheet figures compare a 
follows: 








ASSETS 

1922 1921 

Plamt, G06. ..cccccccccce $669,526  $645,04 
Good-will, etc. ......++. 1,200,000 1,200,00 
Accounts receivable ... 84,270 116,870 
Grain, flour, etc. ....... 360,746 283,881 
Sundry debits ......... 48,106 97,99 
TORUIPEBORE ccccccevccse 23,000 21,000 
Investments ........66. 362,100 362,100 
Cag .ccccccccccesccces 365 2,611 
Detalles cccccccccsovees $2,748,114 $2,729,504 

LIABILITIES 

1922 1921 
Preferred stock ........ $575,000 $575,000 
Common stock ........ 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Bonds and interest..... 97,465 154,040 
Accounts payable ...... 50,909 49,671 
Sundry credits ......... 80,836 13,758 
Bank loans ..........++ 326,373 354,527 
Unclaimed dividends ... 391 227 
TOUS oe cccccccccvces $2,748,114 $2,729,504 

L. F. Kipp. 





United States—Hay Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of tne 
United States hay crop 

(000’s omitted): 


(tame), in tons 





+ 63,677 
*Oct. 1 estimate. 





Flour Handling Plant of the Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: nen sane 

‘amil atent ....+-+ $6.60@6.85 $8.00@8.25 
manera patent seeceeee 6.85@6.60 7.75@8.00 
First clear, Jute.....-. 5.35@65.60 6.25@6.50 
Second clear, jute .... 3.70@3.95 4.75@6.15 
No. 2 semolina .......- 6.00@6.25 6.50@6.75 
Durum patent .....-+-+ . 5.60@5.85 6.25@6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b,, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.65; No. 2 straight, $4.45; No. 
3 dark, $3.80; No. 6 dark, $5.25; No. 8 rye, 
$4.05. 

WHEAT—Receipts were considerably un- 
der previous weeks. The bulk of arrivals 
were durum. Demand for dark northern was 
good, but the other grades dragged. Choice 
durum brought top quotations, while the rest 
moved slowly. Durum futures continued in 
fair demand, despite the tightness in shipping 
facilities. Some large interests, inactive for 
a time, came in for supplies, and the price 
position improved. Spring wheat showed 
very little life, but ruled stronger in common 
with other markets. 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track and to arrive, in cents, per 
bushel: 


No. 1track No.1 to arr. 
Oct. 7 cocsseces 112% @114%_..... @112% 
Oct. 8 cersvceees 111% @113% _ ..... @111% 
Oct. 10 wcsccseee 112% @114% ..... @112% 
Oct. 12 soccccses 112% @114% _ ..... @112% 
Oct. 18 .rcccssos 118% @115% _..... 113% 
Oct. 18 vvccesees 113% @120% 113%@115% 
Oct. 14 wecsesses 114 @121 114 @116 
c——Amber durum——"_ -——Durum—, 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
7.. 99% @102% 97% @100% 87% 85% 
9.. 101% @102% 99% @100% 87% 85% 
10.. 101% @102% 99% @100% 87% 85% 
1l.. 102% @1038% 100% @101% 88% 86% 
12.. 104 @105 102 @103 90 88 
13.. 104% @105% 102% @103% 90% 88% 
14.. 106 @107 104 @105 92 90 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Oct 2 mixed 8 white No.1 Barley 
Toccese 62% 85% @36% 65% 46@58 
Or ccntel 8% 85% @36% 65% 46@58 
SDsccnad 62% 35% @36% 65% 46@58 
| re +» 85% @37 67% 46@58 
UB.cccee 35% @37 68% 46@58 
a 86% @38 70% 46@58 
24..cseis 37% @39% 74 46@59 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-——Spring——>7. -——__Durum——_,, 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
7..++ 104% 105% 106% 87% 87% 86% 90% 
9.... 104% 104% 105% 87% 87% 85% 90% 
10.... 105% 105% 106% 87% 87% 85% 90 
+++ 106 6 106 % 


11. 10 88% 885% 85% 91 
12.... 106 106% 107 90 89% 87% 92 
13.... 106 106% 107 90% 90 88% 91% 


14....107 107 108 92. 92 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1932 1921 1920 
Spring .... 441 709 959 403 767 486 
Durum ....2,449 1,937 1,656 1,316 1,400 1,502 
Winter .... 7 34 10 3 10 ve 
—_—_— EE 
Totals ..2,597 2,680 2,625 1,722 2,177 1,988 
orn ...... 119 899 ... 218 204 ... 


—_———_ 











Oats: .ciscc Ve |e 
Bonded... 6 oe oe oe on oe 

QUE ceeiac 1,255 469 667 500 376 768 
Bonded... 7 


Barley .... 148 116 281 :. 25 264 
Bonded... 23 14 ve sh ove o* 

Flaxseed ./ 278 133 235 $14 217 873 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 

elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——_, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Cokn ...0.0 610 890 22s vee eee eee 
Oats ...... 928 5,212 1,790 Sd. cee 
Afbat 620 | ase at: see ese eee 
Rye .......4,224 968 667 G4 owe 

Barley .... 964 611 231 85 53 1 

Flaxseed .. 443 790 235 ... 1 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 14, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks—, aoe rade—— ~ 
— — —— 1922 1921 1920 
us us 
1 a ake cars cars cars 
,2n 979 358 228 160 174 43 
: dk n . 
nor 148 149 157 
All other va ~ ” 
spring 1,560 606 1,534 18 173 88 
ian 
. ur 1,219 457 491 14 
+ oe 4 170 144 


durum ..3,652 2,884 1,755 714 847 198 
Winter .... 102 150 9 10 7 10 
Mixe@ 5... -... 5 294 588 6551 718 


Totals ..7,660 4,609 4,468 1,880 2,094 1,619 
FLAXSEED 

A reduction tm the movement and good 

supporting orders caused a stronger under- 














tone, resulting in advancing prices. Interest 
slackened the closing day, with lighter deal- 
ings. The cash demand continues steady, 
and all offerings found ready sale. Bids on 
arrive 20 days closed lc over November, 
instead of being based on a parity with the 
spot, which rules 1@2c over the October, 


———C lose, 

Opening Oct. 15 

Oct. 9 High Low Oct.14 1921 

Oct. ..$2.28 $2.36 $2.25% $2.36 $1.81% 
Nov. .. 2.28 2.35 2.25 2.34% 1.82 

Dec. .. 2.23 2.28% 2.20 2.27% 1.81% 
May .. 2.23 2.29% 2.20% 2.28 1.88 





TOLEDO, OCT. 14 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.60@6; spring, $6.45 @6.75; 
Kansas, $6.20. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $26.00 @27.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 27.50 @ 28.00 
Winter wheat middlings ........ 28.00@30.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 44 cars, 30 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 48 cars, 30 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 15 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 534,000 209,000 105,000 122,000 
Corn, bus.... 60,000 46,000 20,000 29,000 
Oats, bus.... 37,000 47,000 62,000 40,000 





CHICAGO, OCT. 14 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
SE. bbc cb: bec0% ccd dde0 58 $7.30 @7.50 
Spring patents, jute .............- 6.40@6.95 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.00@6.65 
eee GLOOM, DUO 6 wes 6d 000 cveese 4.50@5.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.00@4.20 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.60@6.40 
POsORe, OS PSF COME wecccccssvcescs 5.30@6.15 
CRORE, MAMERR, FOCS cv cecccciccsces 4.40@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $5.55 @6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.20@5.60 
, Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.50@4.90 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.15 @4.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.90@4.50 
WHEAT—Receipts, 434 cars, against 461 
last week and 238 a year ago. Market 


stronger, especially for hard winters and 
springs. Red winters in light supply, but 
demand not as active, and mills refused to 
bid up on them. Hard winters and springs 
in good demand and premiums firmer. Mill- 
ers interested in high gluten test springs. 
Range of prices for the week, with com- 


parisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
2 red. 115 @117% 109%@117__—=«......@..... 
1 hd. 110 @114 107% @111__—«.... @111% 
2 hd. 108% @113% 106% @111 110 @115 
Ins. 1114%@120 109%@112%..... CO 
fs ) are eee ee BEE ho 0 Oe Ma cvce 
ldn.119 @131% 116% @123% ..... @138% 
OPA. BIO I  oc ce sBewece vvees 126% 


CORN—Receipts, 1,827 cars, against 2,179 
last week and 3,356 a year ago. Prices up 
1% @2%c, with a good general demand for 
all offerings. Car shortage interfering with 


movement. Sales for shipment totaled 
1,300,000 bus. Cash prices: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 66% @69 63% @68 44% @46% 
2 mix... 66% @69% 63% @68 44% @46% 
3 mix... 66 @69 63 @67% 414% @45% 
4 mix... 65% @68% 63 @64% 444% @45% 
5 mix... 64% @68 63 @66% 483%@44% 
6 mix... 64% @67% 62% @66 39 @44 
1 yellow. 66% @69% 64% @68 44% @46% 
2 yellow. 664% @69% 64 @68% 44% @46\% 
3 yellow. 66 @69% 64 @68 41 @46% 
4 yellow. 65% @68% 63%@67% 388% @45 
5 yellow. 64% @68% 62% @67% 43 @44 
6 yellow. 64% @67% 61% @66% 36 @44% 
1 white. 67% @68 64% @68% 44% @46% 
2 white. 66% @69% 64 @68% 44% @46% 
3 white. 66% @69 63% @67% 41 @45% 
4 white. 65 @68% 63%@67% 39 @44% 
5 white. 64% @68% 62% @66% ....@43 
6 white. 64 @68 62% @66% 41% @42% 
RYE—Receipts 23 cars, against 37 last 


week and 21 a year ago. Prices much 
stronger, and a good shipping demand pre- 
vailed all week. Sales for shipment were 
250,000 bus, all for export. No. 2 ranged 
73% @77%c, compared with 70% @T75c last 
week and 84@89c a year ago. 


OATS—Offerings were moderate and, with 


a good demand prevailing, prices were 

stronger. Cash prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 

1 white. 41 @44% 40% @43 39% @41 

2 white. 40 @44 39% @48% 382%@40 

3 white. 38% @44 38% @42% 30 @37 

4 white. 38 @42 38% @41 29% @33% 


CORN GOODS—lIn excellent demand, but 
car situation is causing considerable delay, 
forcing some plants to reduce operations. 
Corn flour $1.75, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.75, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.72%, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.75, oatmeal $2.90, jute, car lots, f.0.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.62% per 90-lb sack. 





LINSEED MEAL—Trade showing consid- 
erable interest in meal, but mills find it hard 


to get sufficient cars. Prices much stronger. 
Fine ground meal $49 ton, and pea size $49, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
19 1921 19 


22 22 
Flour, bblis..... 312 230 246 146 
Wheat, bus.... 927 332 357 267 
Corn, bus...... 4,459 6,205 3,338 2,881 
Oats, bus...... 2,118 1,321 887 1,623 
Rye, bus....... 60 18 58 98 
Barley, bus.... 223 163 57 81 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent .ccccccccscccces eecccsccee $6.20@6.60 
Straight ....... PS See .. 5.50@5.85 
First clear ....seccseees cvccceces 4.50@4.75 
Second clear ......... eevee sevnee - 3.560@4.00 

MILLFEED—Continued strong demand, 


especially from drouth areas in the South, 
coupled with light offerings by mills, result- 
ed in further advances of $2@3 in prices of 
bran and shorts. Current quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $23; brown shorts, 
$25; gray shorts, $28. 

WHEAT—The advancing tendency in the 
cash market was uninterrupted this week, 
closing sales reflecting an advance of 6@8c 


in hard and 4@5c in soft wheat. Competi- 
tion for hard wheat was active, with all 
classes of buyers in the market. Local and 


outside mill requirements were especially lib- 
eral, and all offerings of sound grain, espe- 
cially good character and protein samples, 
moved readily. Buying extended to heat 
damaged, smutty and out of condition grain, 
and generally there was an excellent clearing 
of offerings. Supplies of the best milling 
grain were light. Premiums advanced again, 
No. 2 dark selling at 17%c over December 
for average to choice quality and strength 
wheat. Soft wheat suitable for milling was 
also in good demand, but off grades were not 
wanted. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.14@1.22, No. 2 $1.12@1.21, No. 3 $1.11@ 
1.20, No. 4 $1.06@1.18; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.20@1.21, No. 2 $1.18@1.20, No. 3 $1.12@ 
1.18, No. 4 $1.05@1.11. 

CORN—Demand was good, and offerings 
were taken readily at advances of 2% @3c 
on white and mixed, and 38@4c on yellow. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 66c, No. 2 
65% @66c, No. 3 65@65%c, No. 4 64%c; yel- 
low corn, No. 1 69%c, No. 2 69@69%c, No. 3 
68% @69c, No. 4 68c; mixed corn, No. 1 66c, 
No. 2 65%c, No. 3 65c, No. 4 64%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 32,175 25,025 125,775 97,500 


Wh’t, bus.1,544,750 1,661,850 980,100 1,317,600 


Corn, bus.. 121,250 313,750 125,000 201,250 
Oats, bus... 229,500 171,700 51,000 106,500 
Rye, bus... 2,200 11,000 5,500 19,800 
Barley, bus. 10,500 18,000 1,300 18,200 
Bran, tons. 980 680 4,280 3,520 
Hay, tons.. 6,112 3,312 1,092 348 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 


Spring patent ..........+. evesces $6.75 @7.66 
Spring straight ...... evevesveces . 6.30@6.85 
Firat clear. ..csccccccccccccce eee 5.40@5.95 
Second clear .....ececeeeeeececees 415@5.20 
Kansas patent ...... sande eeenrsene 6.75 @7.10 
Kansas straight ....... eecccesoes 6.385 @6.70 
Rye flour, white .....cccccssccsee 5.25@5.40 
Rye flour, straight ... ° 4.50@5.10 
Rye flour, dark ....... ee 3.75 @4.95 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ...... 1.80@1.85 


Corn meal, 100 Ibs ...... ° 
Corn grits, 100 lbs ., . 1.70@1.75 
MILLFEER—Strong and higher. Receipts, 
2,374 tons; last year, 1,590; shipments, 5,204 
tons; last year, 5,379. Supply very scarce; 
demand brisk and wholly unsatisfied. Heavy 
feeds now moving actively. Bran and mid- 
dlings up $2@2.50 ton; meals advanced $3@5; 
gluten feed up $2. Mixed car trade broad, 
under pressure by mills. Output sold ahead. 
Production fairly heavy. Standard bran, 
$23.560@24.50; winter bran, $25@25.50; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $25@25.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $26.50@28; red dog, $30@32.50; rye 
feed, $22.50@23.50; hominy feed, $28.50@ 
29.50; old process oil meal, $48.50; cottonseed 
meal, $44.50@48; gluten feed, $33.85; re- 
ground oat feed, $10,—all in 100-lb sacks, 


WHEAT—Advanced 1@3c. Receipts, 93 
cars; last week, 75; last year, 108. Offerings 
moderate. Fair demand from millers and 
shippers. Basis steady, except on red win- 
ters, premiums on which are lower. No. 1 
fancy dark Dakota northern quotable at 14 
@i7c over Minneapolis December; ordinary, 
10@138c over; ordinary northern spring dis- 
counted 5@10c. No. 1 hard winter, 3@3%c 
over December price; No. 1 red winter, 8% 
@9c over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.19@1.26, No. 2 $1.14@1.23, No. 3 
$1.11@1.19; No. 1 red winter $1.20%@1.21, 
No. 2 $1.19% @1.20, No. 3 $1.16@1.18; No. 1 
hard winter $1.15@1.15%, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, 
No. 3 $1.13@1.14; No. 1 mixed $1.12% @1.23, 
No. 2 $1.10% @1.22, No. 3 $1.09@1.19. 

RYE—Advanced “8@8%c. Receipts, 24 
cars; last week, 30; last year, 14. Good mill- 
ing and shipping demand for light receipts. 
Basis firmer, No. 2 spot nominally 3c over 








No. 1 closed at 81@81%c; 
No. 3, 80@80%c; No. 4, 


December price. 
No. 2, 81@81%c; 
78@79c. 

CORN—Advanced 2%@3c. Receipts, 289 
cars; last week, 271; last year, 624. Shippers 
and industries buying. Offerings moderate, 
and receipts applied chiefly on previous sales. 
Basis firmer, especially on white, No. 2 ruling 
6@6%c over December price; No. 2 yellow, 
5%c over; No. 2 mixed, 5%c over. No. 2 
white closed at 72c; No. 2 yellow, 71%c; No. 
2 mixed, 71c. 

OATS—Advanced 83@3%c. Receipts, 286 
cars; last week, 226; last year, 357. Good 
trade on shipping account and from cereal 
mills. Offerings moderate. Basis slightly 
reduced, No. 3 white spot being quotable 
1% @2%c over December price, according to 
weight. No. 3 white closed at 43% @465c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 3@4c. Receipts, 190 
cars; last week, 189; last year, 184. Market 
continues active. Offerings fair, and readily 
absorbed by shippers and industries. Choice 
to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 
68@70c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 65@68c; 


light weight, 40@43-lb test, 68@65c; feed, 
62 @64c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls... 56,570 21,350 384,470 15,760 

Wheat, bus.. 130,200 145,800 36,550 16,950 

Corn, bus.... 432,160 889,200 622,539 587,805 

Oats, bus.... 604,890 723,315 402,250 279,295 








Barley, bus.. 273,340 284,280 91,080 41,660 
Rye, bus..... 33,960 19,460 32,910 4,530 
Feed, tons... 2,374 1,590 5,204 5,379 
ST. LOUIS, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SS bcs ebs.cnaenebeseiee $6.30 @6.80 
Ee rrr rr ere 5.90@6.30 
ame WOE 6. 0465s 6046008 840400 0's 4.75 @5.25 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
a. WEEE LEE ETL LE TEL eee 5.90@6.25 
MtraigRt .ccccccseces oeedesceecewe 5.25@5.50 
POG GONE 0000s savcvoes 6s 0ece%e 4.25@4.50 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent .eccces 5.75 @6.00 
Straight ......00. 5.20@5.40 
First clear 4.10 @4.30 
MILLFEED—Prices on all grades closed 
considerably higher on the week. Demand 


was active, sections and 


Quo- 


coming from all 
absorbing rapidly the limited offerings. 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $24.50@25.50; soft bran, $24@25; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 


WHEAT—Milling demand for soft wheat 
urgent and unabated; prices well maintained, 
and all offerings taken. Local and south- 
eastern millers sought supplies, but offerings 
were insufficient to satisfy the demand. Ele- 
vator buyers principally in the market for 
hard wheat. Receipts, 393 cars, against 484 
last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.27@1.28, 
No. 3 red $1.24, No. 4 red $1.19; No. 1 hard 
$1.18, No. 3 hard $1.16. 

CORN—The future market advanced, due 
to improved export demand, higher cash 
values in all positions and strong buying 
support. Receipts, 312 cars, against 411. 
Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 72c; No. 2 yellow 
72@73c, No. 3 yellow 72c; No. 2 white, 73c. 

OATS—Advanced in sympathy with wheat 
and corn. Cash demand only fair. Receipts, 
175 cars, against 168. Cash prices: No. 1 
oats 47c, No. 2 47c, No. 3 46c, No. 4 45c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 94,450 126,310 157,245 155,140 








Wheat, bus.. 766,800 775,688 653,840 762,920 
Corn, bus.... 548,600 527,940 502,065 286,540 
Oats, bus.... 548,000 586,000 420,115 471,420 
Rye, bus..... 19,800 11,000 3,930 23,590 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 25,600 10,590 2,500 
BUFFALO, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring $7.40@7.50 
Bakers patent ..... 7.10@7.25 
First clear ........ oe -» 5.50@5.60 
NEE EE 0 4 by: en denerdindewhs be 3.40 @3.50 
MeO, DEPO WOR. bocce ceccvcsenes 5.00@5.25 
Se: RENE co vecnss sve nvevs éeees 4.50@4.75 
SE Mh ss Jon dete ae ecates 4.00 @ 4.25 
Sacked 
BPG, POT COR 2 cccccccccceccoes $.. @ 26.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .. @ 27.50 
Mme BOGE .cccccecccvecesccese @30.50 
Wier MIGGMOGS 262s cecccnsccce @32.00 
ee Ge, BOP GO 05000500 cdon eee» @35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 33.00 @ 33.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 32.50 @33.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 32.50@33.50 


Gluten feed, perton ..........+. 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... 
Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 
Buckwheat, old, 100 Ibs ...-.... 

WHEAT—A number of cars arrived this 
week. There was a sale at the close, today, 
of one car No. 2 red, at $1.27, on track, 
through billed; other sellers were asking 3c 
more. 

CORN—Demand was active all week for 
all offerings, and the close was strong. Clos- 
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ing: ‘No. 2 yellow, 83c; No. 3 yellow, 82c; No. 
4 yellow, 81c; No. 6 yellow, 80c; No. 6 yellow, 
78%c,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—Scarce and higher, with a good 
demand, closing 2%c over last week, Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 51%c; No. 3 white, 50c; 
No. 4 white, 48%c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Strong and higher. Offerings 
light. Good export and domestic demand. 
Malting was quoted at 68@75c, and feed at 


67@71c, on track, through billed. Malting, 
66@74c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Good inquiry; no offerings. At the 
close, today, No. 2 was quoted at 77%c, on 
track, through billed, 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 14 


FLOUR—Receipts, 9,039,246 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 3,157 sacks to Londonderry, 4,250 
to Belfast, 7,530 to Dublin, 1,500 to Liver- 


pool, 4,350 to Bergen and 16,889 to Constan- 
tinople. Quotatiops, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .......+.+ee00% $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .........- 6.50@7.00 
Spring first Clear ....++-+.eeeeeee 5.50 @6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight .......++++- 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straight ........-+.+. 4.90@5.50 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and market 
a shade firmer, but demand only moderate. 
Quotations: $4.75@5.25 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and quiet at $3.25@3.50 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Firm, and again higher un- 
der scarcity. High prices checking trade, 








but demand fully equal to offerings. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran ....ccccscseseveces $30.50 @31.00 
Soft winter bran .......... - 31.50@32.00 
Standard middlings . 28.50@29.50 
Flour middlingsS .......++ee+0+% 32.00 @33.00 
Red dOg ..cccccccvvccccsecesces 37.00 @37.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light, and market firm 


and 4%c higher. Receipts, 1,286,635 bus; 
exports, 630,716; stock, 1,484,142 Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .....s.eeees $1.23 @1.24 
No. 3 red winter ......+++0+- 1.20 @1.21 
No. 4 red winter .....+eese0% 1.16 @1.17 
No. 6 red winter .......e.e08 1.12 @1.13 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.09 @1.10 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.06 @1.07 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.03 @1.04 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—The market for export deliveries 
advanced 2c under light offerings, but trade 
quiet. Local car lots scarce and 3c higher. 
Receipts, 265,154 bus; exports, 248,570; stock, 
252,676. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 81% @82%c, No. 3 80% @81%%c, 
No. 4 79% @80%c; car lots for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow 89@89%c, No. 3 yellow 88@ 
88 %c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Scarce and firm in 
sympathy with raw material, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......sese06 1.85 


OATS—Firm and 3c higher under scarcity. 
Demand equal to offerings. Receipts, 60,983 
bus; stock, 215,440. Quotations: No. 2 white 
56% @5b7c, No. 3 white 55% @56c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.25. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 








in September were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
September, 1922.. 283,938 3,325,924 310,649 
August, 1922 .... 318,195 6,443,602 476,295 
September, 1921.. 305,634 3,509,665 295,105 
September, 1920.. 293,429 3,078,543 68,488 
Exports— 
September, 1922.. 54,028 2,091,929 229,380 
August, 1922..... 62,871 4,250,265 652,160 
September, 1921.. 94,734 1,636,520 318,025 
September, 1920.. 95,017 1,985,417 ...... 
BALTIMORE, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-1b 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........ee08+ $7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent ... 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ......... 6.85 @7.10 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.35 @6.60 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.90 @6.15 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.00@5.25 
Rye flour, white ....ccccsccccccce 5@5.35 
Rye flour, standard .........s.6+5 4. 10@4.45 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .............- $8.25 
City mills’ winter patent ..........+.6. 6.8 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.55 


MILLFEED—Buoyant, but selling only 
moderately. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $28.50@29; soft winter bran, 
$29.50@30; standard middlings, $30@31; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $36@37; 
city mills’ middlings, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Advanced 6%c; demand good, 
movement light. Receipts, 142,384 bus; ex- 
ports, 470,000; stock, 1,289,487. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.30; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.19%; October, 
$1. ia: range of southern for week, 70c@ 
$1.1 

pon 4%c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 329,382 bus; exports, 
154,285; stock, 391,568. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 89c; 
contract, spot, 84%c; No. 2, spot, 85%c; 


range of southern for week, 82@87c. 


OATS—Up 
movement small, 


3@4c; demand increasing, 
Receipts, 83,659 bus; stock, 





680,352. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 65c; No. 3 white, domestic, 54c. 

RYE—Jumped 7c; movement moderate, 
demand fine. Receipts, 380,991 bus; stock, 
582,969. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, 95c. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—General market tone somewhat 
more cheerful. Traffic conditions still very 
bad, but a few cars are getting through in 
good time. Export trade is good to United 


Kingdom and continental ports. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $7.50@8; standard pat- 
ent, $6.25@7; first clear, $5.25@5.75; hard 
winter patent, $6.35@6.75; straight, $5.50@ 
6.25; first clear, $4.75@5.50; soft winter 
straight, $5@5.25; rye, $4.50@4.90,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 179,156 bbis. 


WHEAT—Market firmer, with good ad- 
vances. Cash premiums firm, and cash mar- 
kets at seaboard largely nominal. Good ex- 
port demand. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.32%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.34%; No. 
2 hard winter, $1.32%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $1.28%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.13%. 
Receipts, 714,000 bus. 


CORN—Country sales restricted by scarcity 


of cars. Exporters interested in corn, but 
sales were not large. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
86%c; No. 2 mixed, 86%c; No, 2 white, 76%c. 
Receipts, 620,000 bus, 


OATS—Steady undertone, and quotations 





higher. No selling pressure. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 56c; No. 3 white, 55c; No. 4 
white, 53c. Receipts, 625,000 bus. 
BOSTON, OCT. 14 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.00 @7.65 
Gprimms SISt GIOMID oc. ccs vecccenece 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter patents ...........-. 6.20@7.25 
Soft winter patents .............. 6.15 @7.25 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.560 @6.35 
Batt. Witter CIOGKS . ...000ccccesesce 5.25 @5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 4.75 @5.00 


MILLFEED—A strong market for wheat 
feeds, with light offerings and sharp advance 
in prices. Demand for Canadian bran and 
middlings, October shipment, slow at $1.50@ 
2 ton advance. Other feeds steady. Spring 
bran, $29.25@29.75 for pure and $28.50@ 
29.25 for standard; Canadian bran, $28; mid- 
dlings, $31@33; Canadian middlings, $30; 
mixed feed, $28.50@33.50; red dog, $36.50; 
gluten feed, $38.70; gluten meal, $49.45; hom- 
iny feed, $33.75; stock feed, $33.50; oat hulls, 


reground, $15; cottonseed meal, $44@48; lin- 
seed meal, $48@50,—all in 100’s, 
CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with good 


demand. Granulated yellow quoted at $2.10; 
bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding corn meal and 
cracked corn, $1.80,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with market 
firmly held at $2.90 for rolled and $3.19 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, r—Stocks—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 37,630 15,710 ...2. seeoe 
Wheat, bus... 72,535 ..... 35,636 105, oe 
Corn, bus..... 1,180 31,896 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 32,770 13,065 648,603 6, Ht 
Mye, BUBrccee coses 1,615 278 1,220 
Barley, bus... 1,036 .c.0. coorde scoece 
Millfeed, tons. 79 || ee a er 
Corn meal, bbls LTE . 
Oatmeal, cases 4,005 ..... «eens ° 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 14: 57,410 bus wheat and 90,000 bus 
oats to Liverpool; 22,163 bus wheat and 60,000 
bus oats to London; 171 sacks flour to Rot- 
terdam. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Oct.17 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COCKER cevccsvecoes -$6.65@7.15 $7.00@7.75 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@6.65 6.75@7.25 
Second patent ........ 6.15@6.35 6.50@6.75 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.60@4.80 ....@5.00 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.30@3.40 4. 00@4. 05 
*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b.. Minneapolis, today (Oct. 17), in 
jute, were: 


Oct. 17 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.75 $6.10@6.20 
Durum flour ......... - 4.70@4.95 5.00@5.60 
COAP cccccccccccesece 3.55@3.85 4.35@4.50 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Oct. 17 Year ago 
+ .$22.50@23.00 $11.50@12.00 
Stand. middlings. . 23.50@25.00 12.00@13.00 
Flour middlings... 26.50@28.00 19.00@22.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 28.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... «+ -$27.50@28.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 27.50@28.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 27.50@28.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 27.50@28.00 


Bran coccccssese 





Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@19.0 

White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 2.05 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 1.95@ 2.00 
Rye flour, white* ............-. 5.05@ 56.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.90@ 5.95 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 5.80@ 5.85 
Rolled oats** .........+. cocs coco B08 
Linseed oil meal* ............. - 47.00@48.00 


*In sacks, ¢Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Oct. Z1...6 seeces 432,405 337,220 463,455 
Oct. 14.... 436,184 337,220 463,455 385,270 
Oct. 17.... 455,834 389,340 355,760 454,390 
Sept. 30... 436,660 423,615 321,210 478,385 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Oct. B1.... ceseee 2,400 3,130 2,950 
Oct. 14.... 3,547 3,130 2,950 = ....0- 
Oct. 1.... 3,425 4,495 3,925 4,915 
Sept. 30... «+... 3,980 1,050 26,560 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 355 520 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 oo eee 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 357 eee 
Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 ees eee 
Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 ook eee 
Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 sa% oa 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 3657 357 


Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 eee eee 
Sept. 30 55 62,540 243,011 205,129 eve eee 
Oct. 7. 52 53,900 248,820 194,627 eee eve 
Oct. 14. 40 44,665 181,814 162,871 eee eee 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 





December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Oct. 21 .cccece $1.12% @1.18% $1.10% @1.17% 
Oct. 1.13% @1.20% 1.11% @1.18% 
Oct. 1.13 @1.20 1.11 @1.18 
Oct. 1.14 @1.21 1.12 @1.19 
Oct. - 1.18%@1.20% 1.10%@1.18% 
Oct. 1.14% @1.21% 1.10% @1.19% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Oct. 12 ..cc cee $1.07% @1.15% $1.06% @1.14% 
OGb UB... cccecs 1.09% @1.17% 1.08% @1.15% 
Wt, 1B ccccess 1.09 @1.17 1.08 @1.15 
Oct. 164 .cccece 1.10 @1.18 1.09 @1.16 
Oct. 16 ..cceas 1.09% @1.17% 1.06%@1.15% 
Oct. 1F .cccose 1.08% @1.18% 1.07% @1.16% 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
+ eer $1.07% $1.09% 14..... $1.09 $1.10% 
| oe 1.08% 1.09% 16..... 1.08% 1.10% 
>| Pe 1.08 1.09% 17..... 1.09% 1.11% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. lamber No. 1durum 





Oct. 11 oi .cc.eee 96% @ 98% 84% @ 90% 
Oct. 1B wccccsece 98 @100 86 @ 92 
Oot. 33.0.2. 98% @100% 86% @ 93% 
Ost. 14 psvcevers 100 @102 88 @9 
Ost. 16 wccssevee 101% @103% 89% @ 96% 
Oot. 17 .ccccccee 105% @107% 93%@100% 
No. 2amber No. 2 durum. 
Oot, I coscccces 93% @ 95% 83% @88% 
Oct. 13 ..csccoee @ 85 @90 
Ob. 3B oc cccees's 96% @ 98% 85% @91% 
QOt. BE sc cscecece 98 @100 87 @93 
Oct. 16 wrccceece 99% @101% 88% @94% 
DOL. 2T ecrcccecs 103% @105% 92% @98% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
10. 60% @60% 34% @36% 66% @67% 47@59 
11. 61 @61% 35% @37% 67% @69% 48@60 
12. 61% @62 36% @37% 69% @70% 48@60 
13. ried $7 37% @38% 70% @72% 50@61 
14. @64% 37% @40 72 @74 60@61 
16. 65% @66 865% @39% 71% @74% 50@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 15 

Oct. 14 Oct. 7 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 3,534,640 4,222,800 4,606,920 
Flour, bbis....... 22,929 27,712 326 
Millstuff, tons.... 2,002 2,395 826 
Corn, bus ....... 89,600 100,740 281,300 
Cate, BUS ..ccccce 807,300 724,130 1,143,040 
Barley, bus ..... 345,780 349,180 371,460 
Rye, bus ..... -.. 879,140 264,960 266,880 
Flaxseed, bus ... 248,710 23,908 309,880 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Oct. 15 






Oct. 14 Oct. 7 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 1,394,550 1,306,800 1,223,200 
Flour, bbis....... 493,927 621,920 454,841 
Millstuff, tons + 16,357 17,469 14,559 
Corn, bus.. +++ 63,360 47,600 122,320 
Oats, bus..... - 1,148,580 1,108,280 316,830 
Barley, bus...... 363,490 283,920 279,460 
Rye, bus........ 89,000 17,000 20,670 
Flaxseed, bus.... 26,000 33,060 62,350 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 15 Oct. 16 





7? 14 Oct.7 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark ..... 845 690 730 320 
No. 1 northern... 122 101 58 18 
No. 2 northern... 203 144 11 21 
Others ...c...0- 1,732 1,339 2,831 2,609 
Totals ..... --2,902 2,273 38,629 2,967 
In 1919 . 5,531 6,329 ..... 
In 1918 ........15,390 12,425 ..... 
In 1917 ........ 458 P|) ee ee er 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 15 Oct. 16 Oct. 18 


Oct. 14 Oct.7 1921 1920 eae 
Corn ... 48 59 329 32 
Oats ..15,181 15,610 20,538 4,203 4,188 
Barley «+ 293 330 861,269 856 917 
Rye .... 817 619 496 72 6,084 
Flaxseed. 66 34 852 237 52 


FLAXSEED AND PRODU 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. | 


flaxseed in Minnéapolis and Dulu 


r—Mpls— -———D 

Track To arr. Track 
Oct. 10....$2.28 © 2.27% 2.26% 2. 
Oct. 11..... 2.32 2.30% 2.30 2. 
Oct. 12.... 2.37 2.36 2.36 2. 
Oct. 18.... 2.356 2.34 2.34% 2. 
Oct. 14.... 2.35% 2.34 2.37% 2. 
Oct. 16.... 2.38 2.37 2.40% 2. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks 
urday and stocks in store at Minn 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted) 


October 18, 1922 
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1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 a 
Minneapolis. 249 310 427 66 852 237 
Duluth..... 278 133 235 443 «791 

Totals.... 527 443 662 503 1,643 237 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at \in- 

heapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to ct. 
14, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts— = nts~ 

1922 1921 192 

Minneapolis 1,215 1,139 a 94 

DuelwtD ...cccees 1,194 603 659 18 

Totals ........ 2,409 1,742 99021012 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic pois, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu 


day, Oct. 17, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ooo From 


— 
Phila-Hani p- 


New Bos- Balti- del- n 





To— York ton more phia Ro: '\s 
Aberdeen .... 28-30 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.90 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Antwerp 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast os BBO 200% 
Bremen 15.00 15.00 
Bristol * sane 26.00 1 
Cardiff esse eese cove 
Bergen +... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 d 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 " 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COPE cncccnee 28:00 .0.. 18.00 .... 
Dublin ...... BOuee. cose’ BECO. .2-. 
Dundee ...... 15-30 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 
Stockholm - 37.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Gothenburg... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Malm6 ...... 27.00 .... 27,00 27.00 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 
Bordeaux .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
) ee 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles 30.00 
Helsingfors ; 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples oz 00 30.00 30.00 
eee 00 15. 00 15.00 15.00 
ROUND «5.020005 18:00 15.00 15.00 15.00 . 
Liverpool - 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15 
Londonderry... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... ore 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newecastio ... 15.00 220. sese cere es 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16 
Gebrestar 20s GOGO coon cove wees ; 
Southampton.. 20.00 
Danzig 3.00 
Pireus 





Stettin 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Stat 














L 











on Oct. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B: 
Baltimore ..1,177 396 650 330 118 
Boston ..... ens 648 1 
Buffalo 3, 588 954 3,074 2,645 Hf) 
Chicago -2,451 3,855 10,306 318 1 
Detroit ..... 12 32 57 14 
St. Joseph... 833 65 40 32 f 
Duluth ..... °7,661 618 928 4,224 od 
Galveston ...1,761 ove ree 102 ° 
Indianapolis. 529 74 196 17 
Kansas City.3,720 823 757 101 " 
Milwaukee... 69 89 390 34 131 
Sioux City... 143 155 289 1 4 
Minneapolis 2,902 48 15,181 817 283 
N. Orleans...1,911 1,129 59 33 6 
Newp. News. ... as ent see 
New York... 612 111 11,218 184 l 
Omaha ..... 1,439 517 1,918 108 1 | 
Peoria ...... 50 339 543 — <i 
Sgr y ~ aoe A, = 328 215 53 
St. Louis -1,302 95 54 13 
Toledo ...... 790 35 269 11 2 
Canals ...... 1,167 75 47 242 B09 
Lakes ...... 275 
Totals ...33,411 9,738 36,844 1,649 2,65 
Last year. .55,895 17,317 69,383 5,929 3,S°4 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases: Wheat, 791,000 bus; oats, 94!.- 
000; rye, 2,184,000; barley, 328,000. D- 
creases: Corn, 1,224,000 bus. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg ‘Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapo! - 


Duluth and Winnipeg for six days 
r—Mpls—, -—Duluth-, 


. 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Oct. 11..... 448 619 522 6522 
Oct. 12..... 433 468 257 472 
Oct. 13..... 330 441 219 410 
Oct. 14..... 364 448 108 250 
Oct. 16..... 498 898 296 213 
Oct. 17..... 604 386 293 438 

Totals ..2,677 3,262 1,695 2,305 


*Holiday. 





were: 
Winnip ¢ 
1922 19:1 
787 . 
1,621 1 
2,036 1 
1,777 1,9.0 
1,690 1,° 
1,715 1 


9,626 8,1°6 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour outp' 


and foreign shipments by milis 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; 
“outside” 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, 
1922, 


of Minn: 


t 
also by ‘3 
mills with a daily capacity °f 


to Oct. 14, 


with comparisons, in barrels (000's 





omitted): 
-—Output—, --Exports—~ 
192 1921 922 21 
Minneapolis ...11,122 11,269 611 691 
St. Paul ....... . 3683.. 386 vee 
Duluth-Superior 675 542 ese . 
Outside mills .. 7,435  — 7,286 520 692 
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October 18, 1922 
MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 265.) 

The situation has given the millers a 
chance to display their resourcefulness. 
They are omalagte large crews of car- 
penters, and are doing their own car 
repairing. One company last week ob- 
tained permission from a local carrier to 
eo out and find cars. In one day it 
picked up over 100 cars in the yards 
here, which it is repairing and putting 
into condition for transporting flour. 

OFF TO PHILADELPHIA! 

The Northwest will be well represent- 
ed at the formal opening of the Tide- 
water Terminal in Philadelphia next Sat- 
urday. Among those who will travel 
from Chicago on the special Pennsyl- 
vania train will be: F. J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona; H. L. Beech- 
er, Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm; 
F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato; M. P. Fuller, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca;.W. L. Harvey, In- 
ternational Milling Co., New Prague; H. 
M. Meech, Red Wing Milling Co; H. S. 
Helm and Harold R. Ward, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., B. B. Sheffield, Com- 
mander Mill bo. Dwight K. Yerxa, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. and A. L. Goetz- 
mann, A. L. Goetzmann Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis. James Ford Bell, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and John Pillsbury, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., who are 
at present in the East, will also attend. 


MILL WINS CONTRACT SUIT 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, sued the Rissman Flour Co., of 
Chicago, to recover damages in the sum 
of $3,495.53. 

On Sept. 17, 1920, the Rissman Flour 
Co. contracted to purchase from the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. 1,000 bbls of 
flour. Delivery was taken by the Riss- 
man company of 340 bbls of the flour, 
but it failed to take delivery of the re- 
maining 660, and suit was brought to re- 
cover damages in the sum mentioned. 
The Rissman Flour Co. claimed, amon 
other things, that the contract was sign 
by a person who did not have authority 
to do so. The case was tried in the 
municipal court at Chicago, Oct. 10-11, 
with the result that the court directed 
the jury to return a verdict in favor of 
the milling company for the full amount 
of its claim. H. L. Hoidale, of Minne- 
apolis, represented the mill. 


COURT RULES INSPECTION INVALID 


A case was tried in the federal court 
in Minneapolis last week before Judge 
Booth which is of considerable interest 
to millers in general, in that it involved 
the right of inspection. The case was 
brought by the Barber Milling Co. 
against the Omaha and the Northern Pa- 
cific roads, and their connecting carrier, 
the Lehigh Valley. The company shipped 
three cars of flour in May and June, 
1920, to an eastern customer. The car- 
riers allowed the consignee to break the 
seals and inspect the flour before taking 
up the documents. The result was that 
the consignee refused to accept delivery, 
claiming that the flour was weevily. The 
mill had to put the flour into store. 
Afterwards, when it was finally disposed 
of, the inspection department issued a 
certificate showing that it was free from 
weevil. 

The shipper sued the carriers for the 
loss, which amounted to about $9,800. 
The court allowed the difference between 
the contract price and a fair market 
price at the time the shipment was made, 
which was equivalent to about one third 
of the claim, or $3,000. 


MARSHALL MILLING CO. CHANGE 


Announcement is made of the reor- 
ganization of the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., one of the largest and finest in- 
terior —s plants in the Northwest. 
The Marshall Flour Mills Co., organized 
under the laws of the state of Delaware, 
is absorbing the assets of the Marshall 
Milling Co.as a going concern. The or- 
ganization of the old company. will re- 


main intact, Financing of the new com- 


pany has been arran Strong finan- 
cial interests will be behind. it. pol- 
icy of the company toward producing a 
high standard quality of flour will be 
fully maintained. 

reorganization will provide am- 
ple working capital for the company’s 
steadily business. busi- 
ness of the Marshall Milling Co. has 








grown very rapidly from 1913, the ca- 
pacity of the mill having increased in 
poy time from 800 bbls to 3,000 bbls per 
ay. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
The Roach elevator, Bordulac, N. D., 


burned; it contained 16,000 bus of grain. 


Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
have advanced about $2 ton for the week. 
The Minneapolis Milling Co. started its 
1,500-bbl spring wheat flour unit this 


‘afternoon. 


Gordon C. Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Ltd., 
millers, London, Ont., was a Minneapolis 
visitor last week. 

Roy Geer, Iowa representative of the 
Commander Mill Co., was in Minneapolis 
two days last week. 

Mathew Belan has been made superin- 
tendent of the Big Diamond flour mills, 
at Morristown, Minn. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, leaves this evening for 
a business trip to St. Louis. 

E. J. McLaughlin, of Cochrane, Wis., 
is going with the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co. as second miller. 

Walter Mann, of Oconto, Wis., will 
represent the Minneapolis Milling Co. in 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. 

Carl C. Johnson and M. J. McCabe, of 
the sales department of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, are in 
the East this week. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has hired William R. Butler, of 
Ravenna, Ohio, to represent it in that 
state, and E. A. Hamm, of Port Huron, 
to represent it in eastern Michigan. 

Richard L. Groff has returned from 
Boston, and is now sales manager for 
the Minneapolis Milling Co. He will han- 
dle the spring wheat flour sales of the 
company, while Martin Luther has charge 
of the durum end. 

Dispatches from Sioux City state that 
the Armour Grain Co.’s and the Western 
Terminal Elevator Co.’s grain houses at 
Hornick, Iowa, had burned, together 
with about 80,000 bus of wheat. The 
total property loss was estimated at 

, 

Jack Tod, formerly demonstrator for 
the Fleischmann Co., St. Paul, has re- 
signed to join the sales force of the 
Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, Minn. 
Mr. Tod will be a free lance so far as 
territory is concerned, and will call on 
the larger bakers throughout the country. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 17), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. } dark 98c bu, No. 1 northern 
94c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1, No. 1 northern 96c; in central North 
Dakota, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 northern 
92c; in central Montana, No. 1 dark 83c, 
No. 1 northern 79c. 

O. L. Snively, manager of the Ceylon 
(Minn.) Farmers’ Elevator Co., has been 
sentenced to an indeterminate term of 
from one to five years in the state peni- 
tentiary for embezzling approximately 
$15,000 from the company. Mr. Snively 
admitted that he lost the money in grain 
speculation, but denied that he had used 
any of it for personal use. 

The car shortage in the Northwest is 
reported to be causing country elevators 
and grain shippers to use some strange 
devices for storing wheat. One report 
was received in Minneapolis last week 
that farmers in some sections of North 
Dakota were storing wheat in straw- 
lined wire bins. At various points in 
North and South Dakota temporary por- 
table grain bins are being used to re- 
lieve the congestion. 


The United States Grain Growers 
Sales Co., of Minneapolis, has obtained a 
corporate membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce through the individual mem- 
bership held by T. H. Hagen, secretary 
of the sales agency. J. F. Reed, presi- 
dent ‘of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, is president of the agency. 
The company intends to begin Br 
here in about three weeks, and expects 
to handle a big percentage of the current 
crop. 





The crop of the Bari province in the 
department of Apulia, the atest al- 
mond producing district of Italy, is ex- 
pected to be a bumper crop this year, 
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amounting to between 77,000,000 and 
88,000,000 Ibs of shelled almonds, com- 
pared with a normal commercial produc- 
tion of 55,000,000 to 66,000,000 lbs, and the 
crop is now considered safe from dam- 
age of any sort. The quality of the nuts 
is not expected to be as good as that of 
last year’s crop. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvuturn, Minn., Oct. 16—The flour 
market last week presented no change, 
demand being without feature, and for 
scattered small lots. The general trade 
seems to be covered for the time being, 
and not concerned about the immediate 
future of the market. The tendency to 
play for lower values still prevails. 

The breaking down of transportation 
is causing the placing of embargoes ev- 
erywhere, and mills are finding it next to 
impossible to do business in the East. 
In near-by territory, conditions are not 
so bad. Buyers having flour in transit 
are showing much anxiety. 

The durum flour mill received fair in- 
quiry last week and made good sales on 
a firming market, despite the fact that 
buyers nerally have been refraining 
from th om new commitments. 

A few inquiries for rye flour came from 
the East, but interest in the market was 
mostly local. The mill sold some small 
lots to go east, and an occasional round 


lot. 

Millfeed was in good demand, and the 
market considerably stronger. Inquiry 
came from a wide territory, indicating 
urgent need on the part of buyers who 
were willing to pay well to get supplies. 
The mills here could offer little. Ability 
to sell was contingent, too, upon possi- 
bility of shipment. Guaranty of delivery 
meant instant sale. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This Week .ccccccccccscccss 25,790 69 
Laat week ...ccccscscces [.. 25,950 70 
Ee DEE ca ctooctseusessee 15,615 42 
Two years agO ....-....06. 19,130 61 


NOTES 


The Occident Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is opening an office at 313 Board 
of Trade Building, with F. T. Hurley in 
charge. 

Corn buyers have discontinued press- 
ing for purchases, for the reason that all 
elevator space here is required to handle 
other grains. 

A. L. Searle, William Dalrymple, John 
Mcleod, B. V. Loosemore, M. W. Smith 
and R. M. Davies, Minneapolis grain men, 
were in Duluth last week. 

Coal is not coming over the lakes in 
the volume that had been hoped. Anthra- 
cite receipts are especially disappointing, 
the number of cargoes arriving being very 
small. : 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange has 
applied for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade, with M. A. Sauter, who 
has been its Head of the Lakes repre- 
sentative, as the individual member who 
is applying. 

Flour warehouses here are hard pressed 
to care for the receipts of flour, due to 
slow shipping caused ty the embargo at 
Buffalo. Shipments will no longer be ac- 
cepted by the rail lines until the situation 
in the East clarifies. 

Cash wheat business the past week was 
lighter, due to the smaller movement. In 
spring wheat only the top grades of dark 
northern were wanted, and everythin 
else moved very slowly. Durum was wel 
cared for, considering rail conditions. 

Thursday last the Duluth Board of 
Trade members voted upon the propo- 
sition of reducing the commission for 
handling rye from the country from 114c 
per bu to 1 per cent of the proceeds, with 
a minimum of Ic per bu, and it carried 
by a vote of 87 to 29. The corn mini- 
mum was also reduced from %c to 4c 
per bu. 

It is reported that arrangements have 
been made for shjpping some rye from 
Duluth to Baltimore all rail, to cover an 
export order. ._The shipment cannot take 
the usual route down the lakes, because 
of inability to get it through any of the 
lake ports. Railroad lines in the West 
are refusing to let their cars go off their 
lines, and foreign cars are eagerly sought 
for. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
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Buffalo, is variable, but has been hanging 
around 6c bu most of the week. Today a 
charter was made at 51%4c. Most of the 
chartering is made for Fort William 
loading, and -not much for Duluth. All 
contracts are made with demurrage pro- 
visions, the amount for a boat of 350,000 
bus capacity being $1,000 per day after 
72 hours. 

Leading shipping houses of durum 
wheat —_ rye were active in the future 
market last week, and again today. Ex- 
port buying was the reason, but their 
operations were greatly restricted by the 
transportation trouble. Loadings and 
deliveries on old contracts are being made 
as fast as possible. European crops of 
rye are reported disappointing, and this 
is stimulating demand here. 

F, G, Cartson. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Oct. 14.—Although the 
grain harvest has been completed in al- 
most all sections of the intermountain 
states, movement of wheat to market 
continues slow, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Ogden Grain Exchange. 
While car shortage has been remedied to 
some extent, the needs in handling the 
crops have not been met entirely. Heavy 
potato shipments have been a contribut- 
ing factor, for the railroads have utilized 
cars for this crop that would otherwise 
have been used for grain. The inter- 
mountain flour mills are operating to 
capacity, and have ample supplies for 
present needs. 

Grain prices showed very _ slight 
changes during the week, the following 
being the quotations today, values in- 
cluding freight paid to Ogden on transit 
shipments: Utah winter wheat, No.. 1 
dark hard, 84@94c bu; Utah white wheat, 
No. 1 hard white 62@82c, No. 2 soft 
white 66@76c; Idaho winter wheat, No. 
1 dark hard 84@94c, No. 1 hard 79@93c, 
No. 2 soft white 69@89c, No. 2 hard 
white 84@94c; Idaho hard spring wheat, 
No. 1 dark northern, 84@99c; Idaho 
white feed oats, 38-lb bulk, $1.68@1.78 
per 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.36@1.38, No. 2 mixed $1.34@1.36. 


NOTES 


Only 10 per cent of the alfalfa pro- 
duced in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming has 
been sold, according to reports. 

Rain throughout northern Utah during 
this week, the first break from warm, 
dry weather, has aided fall plowing and 
harvesting of sugar beets. 

Proposals to change the Ogden-Salt 
Lake state highway so that it will direct- 
ly pass the Globe Mills property, now 
more than two miles from the principal 
Utah road, were outlined recently at a 
meeting of West Ogden residents by 
John Child, county commissioner. 

A. C. Jargstorff, formerly of Los An- 
geles, has become superintendent of the 
Globe mills in Ogden, succeeding R. O. 
Daniels, who has returned to Los An- 
geles. Mr. Daniels handled the machin- 
ery installation and initial operations of 
the new plant of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. 

The Utah supreme court has affirmed 
the order of the state industrial commis- 
sion denying industrial compensation to 
E. L. Staker, in a case against the Sperry 
Flour Co. and the Continental Casualty 
Co. Mr. Staker claimed injury while in 
employ of the Sperry company. Com- 
pensation was denied by the commission. 

Idaho farmers are finishing the thresh- 
ing of 23,772,000 bus wheat, 6,488,000 
bus oats and 2,890,000 bus barley, their 
preliminary reports indicating a 
average yield, according to Julius H. Ja- 
cobson, federal crop statistician. Spring 
wheat averages 23 bus to the acre, win- 
ter wheat 19.5, oats 38 and barley 34. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat crop (including durum) in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana and Wash- 
ington in 1922 (Oct. 1 estimate), 1921 and 
1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 








Minnesota .......... 30,702 23,665 26,600 
North Dakota ....... 114,506 73,264 80,244 
South Dakota ....... 36,652 24,930 26,470 
BEOMEBRD, 20. oc vcccccce 32,555 23,940 23,770 
Washington ......... 10,552 17,205 17,066 

Totals, five states.. 224,967 162,994 173,149 
Other states ........ 43,347 44,867 49,281 

Totals for U. 8..... 268,314 207,861 222,430 
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Pacific northwestern wheats still main- 
tain a substantial premium over Chicago 
and other markets. This tells the story 
as to Pacific flour sales outside of local 
territory; namely, that business cannot 
be done in competition with flours made 
from cheaper wheat except at a loss. 
Most of the mills, but not all, have had 
their fill of business in which the greater 
the volume the larger the loss, and as a 
result numerous mills are down and many 
others marking time. 

On account of the high cost of Pacific 
flour, sales of Montana and even Dakota 
flour have increased, both to the bakery 
and the family trade. 

Bakers are carrying moderate stocks, 
and in most cases have not taken care of 
their requirements for over 30 to 60 days. 

Interior mills are doing a limited and 
scattered car lot business at close prices 
in middle western and Atlantic states ter- 
ritory. 

The Orient is in the market for flour, 
but is not willing to pay tne price to move 
it. A tew sales have been made recently 
at $4.90 bbl, less 2 per cent, for straights, 
but with club wheat selling today at $1.14 
bu, coast, that price barely covers the 
wheat cost alone. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived from the Orient for January- 
February shipments, indicating an an- 
ticipated shortage of supplies, but the 
mills are not interested in quoting so far 
ahead, in view of the uncertainty as to 
the future course of wheat prices on this 
coast, i 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, coast, are quoted: Dakota, $7.25@8 
bbl; Montana, $6.50@6.90; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.40@6.90. 

Washington blue-stem family patent, 
basis 49’s, $6.70 bbl; bakers patent, basis 
98’s, $6.40, and pastry flour $5.25, same 
basis. 

The millfeed market is strong and $1 
higher for Washington mill-run. Mon- 
tana mills are selling little feed here, as 
they are receiving better prices in eastern 
markets than they can get here. Montana 
mixed feed is quoted at $26.50 ton for 
October, and $27 for November and De- 
cember. Washington mill-run is selling 
at $27 to jobbers. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......+. 52,800 > 72 
Last week .....+.. 52,800 36,422 69 
Year agO .cseseees 52,800 26,484 50 
Two years ago ..... 52,800 29,187 55 
Three years ago.... 52,800 49,972 94 
Four years ago..... 46,800 25,140 53 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 67,000 39,241 69 
Last week ........ 57,000 20,798 36 
ZORF OBO cvcescccs 57,000 42,443 74 
Two years ago..... 57,000 17,964 32 
Three years ago.... 57,000 47,088 82 
Four years ago..... 57,000 34,972 61 
Five years ago..... 57,000 39,603 69 

NOTES 


Big Bend blue-stem wheat is quoted at 
1.32 bu. 


O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., is in New York. 

H, W. Collins, president Collins Flour 
Mills, of Pendleton, Oregon, was in Seat- 
tle yesterday. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 


Reid, flour importers, of Glasgow, will 
be in Seattle Oct. 18-21. 

H. S. Murray, manager Peacock Mill 
Co., of Freewater, Oregon, was in Seattle 
yesterday. Much of the country adjacent 
to his mill is too dry for seeding, he 
states, and the winter wheat above ground 
is spotted. 

Winter wheat sowing continues 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. The 
weather has been favorable and the soil 
generally in fair condition for seeding, 
but seeding has been suspended on ac- 
count of dryness in some sections. 

All of the 10 mills of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., with aggregate ca- 
pacities of 11,000 bbls a day, recently 
taken over by the Sperry Flour Co., have 
been indefinitely closed down, excepting 
the Portland mill, with 4,500 bbls ca- 
pacity. 

E. A. Strauss, of E. A. Strauss & Co., 
grain importers, London, and A. Cohn, 
president Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Co., of Portland, spent several days at 
Seattle this week. E. A. Strauss & Co. 
and the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 
are closely affiliated in the export grain 
business from this coast, New York and 
New Orleans, 

G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician of 


the Department of Agriculture for Wash-: 


ington, in his estimate of Oct. 1, placed 
the Washington spring wheat yield at 
10,552,000 bus, with an estimated yield of 
9.2 bus per acre, one of the lowest on 
record. Quality 84, against 91 last year. 
His estimate of the combined spring and 
winter wheat crop is 31,347,000 bus; oats 
7,676,000, against a 10-year average of 
12,227,000 ; Coster 1,610,000, against the 
average for the years 1916-20 of 3,964,000. 

Newton Coleman, an old colored em- 
adn of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 

nown by everybody as “Blend,” which 
is the leading flour brand of that com- 
pany, died Oct. 12. Of colossal figure, 
he attracted attention wherever he went, 
and was a walking advertisement of that 
brand of flour. He claimed to have been 
born in slavery. While he could neither 
read nor write, he had a rich fund of 
wit and repartee, and always turned the 
tables on any one who attempted to be 
facetious with him. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sawn Francisco, Cat., Oct. 14.—Inquiry 
for flour continues fairly active. Small 
lot business is particularly good, and re- 
ports indicate that the larger buyers 
among jobbers and bakers have been tak- 
ing hold a little more freely. Stocks gen- 
erally are not considered heavy, and there 
is good reason to expect a good inquiry 
for the balance of this year. 

Mill prices are practically unchanged 
from last week, as follows: Dakota fancy 

atent $8.35, standard patent $8, clear 

.85; Montana fancy patent $7.60, stand- 
ard patent $7.25, clear $6.10; Kansas 
standard $6.80, fancy $7.70; eastern first 
clear, $4.90@5.10; Washington and Ore- 

n straight grade, $6.50@6.75; cut-off, 

.25@5.50,—basis 98’s, cotton, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market continues to show 
some strength, with eastern up $3 over 
the low point. Red bran and mill-run, 
$27.50@28.50 ton. Local ahd north coast 
mills quote white bran and mill-run at 
$30@82, and low grade at $41. 


BEAN AND RICE CROPS 

The California rice crop was estimated 
on Oct. 1 as being 93 pet cent of a nor- 
mal. Assumin that the estimated acre- 
age planted will all be harvested, the pro- 
duction will be about 38,862,000 100-lb 
bags. The bean crop undoubtedly suf- 
fered more damage from high tempera- 
tures than any other field crop. a 
beans are not holding up to expectations, 


and particularly is this true of those 
planted rather late. The preliminary esti- 
mate of the area planted was 125,000 
acres, and the estimated average yield is 
placed at 1,080 lbs per acre, making a 
total crop of limas of 1,350,000 bags. 
“Beans other than limas,” being later, 
were harder hit by the high temperatures, 
and condition of the crop is estimated to 
be only 75 per cent of a normal, which 
would indicate, on the estimated acre- 
age planted, a total production of about 
1,400,000 bags. 
NOTES 


The War Finance Corporation on Oct. 
7 approved a government loan of $4,000,- 
000 to the Rice Growers’ Association of 
California. 

The following exports of flour were 
made from San Francisco during Sep- 
tember: to China, 16,120 bbls; Japan, 738; 
East Indies, 250; Philippines, 3,938; Mex- 
ico, 4,175; Central America and Panama, 
6,186; South America, 1,429; United 
Kingdom, 2,425. Total, 35,261 bbls. 

Figures compiled by the marine de- 
partment of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce show that September will 
rank as the top notch month of the year 
in the exportation of =. Foreign ship- 
ments were 35,261 bbls of flour, 11,080 
ctls of corn, 155,794 ctls of wheat, and 
1,310,026 ctls of barley. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancetes, Cat., Oct. 14.—At the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ Club, held 
at the Los Angeles Athletic Club on Oct. 
10, the following officers were elected for 
the following year: president, Stephen 
Loew, Capitol Milling Co; vice president, 
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J. H. Taylor, Taylor Milling Co; secre. 
tary-treasurer, L. L. Bennion, Nicholls- 
Loomis Flour Co. 

Lee L. Baldwin, 2801 Pasadena Ave- 
nue, has purchased the bakery formerly 
owned by Mrs. Frances Alexander. 

Anthony Yates, 814 West Jefferson 
Street, is the new owner of the bakery 
formerly operated by Carl M. Winker. 


MONTANA 


Gaeat Faris, Mont., Oct. 14.—A stiff 
advance in feed, due to heavy demand, 
marked this week’s milling business in 
Montana. Bran and standard middlings 
jumped $2 per ton from a week ago, 
Flour was unchanged. The prices: patent 
flour $7 and first clear $5, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran 
$23.50, and standard middlings $25, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

Winter wheat seeded in August and 
September in the Great Falls territory 
appears to be growing vigorously, and 
many fields already have a good covering 
of green. Farmers say the plant is 
healthy and that there has been no dam- 
age by grasshoppers. 

There are some complaints of car short- 
age in Montana from stockmen and a 
few from the grain trade, but the rail- 
roads are making strong efforts to over- 
come the difficulty. On Oct. 13 the Mil- 
waukee Railway sent 111 new grain cars 
to the Montana division of its lines, this 
being the one that serves the larger por- 
tion of the Judith basin wheat section. 
Daily distribution runs from 35 to 40 
and upward. 

Joun A. Curry. 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of wheat flour and grain from the United States during the month of August, 


1921, as officially reported: 
Wheat flour, bbls... 1,169,152 
Wheat, bus ........ 33,703,199 


«+ ++12,170,201 


Corn, bus .... 
oee+ 4,610,088 


Rye, bus ..... 


Oats, bus ....+.... 1,776,012 
Barley, bus ....... 2,085,264 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from Feb. 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 








co 1922 ~  coa—1921—, 

July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov 

Wheat flour, bbis....... 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 1,246 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 31 34 98 83 67 60 61 61 40 
Rye flour, bbis .........+ 1 1 8 9 2 4 4 3 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 8,640 11,650 8,023 6,967 10,750 38,778 7,629 9,127 4,039 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 496 4 493 617 =: 1,371 560 359 525 520 
Bran, middlings, tons.. eee eee eee 2 1 +e 1 3 
Wheat, bus .......-0.5- 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 6,576 10,038 10,451 13,84( 
Corn, DUS ...ccccccccece 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,062 19,626 10,243 4,622 
Rye, bus .......++. 2,789 4,953 6,483 3,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 681 
Oats, bus .......+. oe 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 537 98 132 
Barley, bus .......+.++. 2,519 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 2,611 
Rice, IDS ..cccscccocsecs 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 68,222 37,696 20,809 35,917 34,098 
1921— Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April March Feb. 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,657 1,802 1,873 1,288 1,646 1,265 1,691 1,370 1,024 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 63 84 81 65 76 40 33 77 104 
Rye flour, bbls ......... 5 y | 4 1 3 12 2 2 13 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ..... 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,026 8,055 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 61 482 701 367 849 315 773 2=— 2,671 665 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 1 4 eee eee eee 1 1 eee 
Wheat, bus .......0.05. 18,362 30,842 68,537 24,842 265,236 25,932 17,641 14,599 18,469 
Corm, DUB .cccccccccece 9,217 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 8,536 10,426 13,373 8,144 
Rye, BUS cocccccccccecs 1,970 3,713 38,080 981 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 3,757 
Oats, DUB ..ccsseeeeees 520 224 1,049 263 228 161 100 99 165 
Barley, bus ....--.seees 2,082 6,357 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 631 1,567 1,324 
Riee, IBS cccccccccccces 40,603 64,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 62,4256 68,908 46,579 39,033 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 











January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,672 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,40 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ..cccce 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 
APFil .occ cece 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,688 11,274 7,376 8,516 7,824 
May ccosccess 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
TUNE .ccccccee 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,612 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 
TAY wcccccces 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,171 
August ... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 18,349 12,450 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 eee 
November .... 10,660 14,21 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 
December .. 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 
Totals .... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,225 *%87,410 
The estimated total wheat @our output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, 2 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-16 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,188 


*Nine months, 





Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


January ...eesseeee 632 704 388 996 868 545 719 393 426 } 
February ..-s-sse+es 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 409 334 
March ...--cecceces 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 417 
APTI] wc cceecccvece 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 272 
May ...ccescccceces 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 340 377 
TUNE .ccccsccccccece 765 5365 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 366 
TUly wccccccccvccecs 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 362 
AUGUST 2. ceeeeeeee 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 419 
September ........+ 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
October ....-.eeeeee ee 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
November ...s+eees eee 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 621 503 
December ,...++e+++ eee 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
Totals ...s..4. *5,952 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 6,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


s. H 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 


7,879 6,887 6,573 9,664 10,827 


*Nine months, 


7,989 


7,897 4,897 4,666 4,374 4,273 
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BAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


Two-Day Convention Held at Swampscott, 
Mass.—About 600 in Attendance—An 
Exhibition of Bread Mold 


Bosrox, Mass., Oct. 14.—Bakers from 
all parts of New England met at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
on Monday, Oct. 3, for the opening of a 
two days’ convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association. There were 
about 600 bakers and their guests in at- 

-ndance. 

’ The only business transacted Monday 
morning was the adoption by the execu- 
tive committee of a plan for closer co- 
operation with the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and the authorization of a pro- 
posal to engage the services of a paid 
manager for the New England organiza- 
tion. 

Among the duties suggested for the 
manager were the enrollment of new 
members and the furtherance of the in- 
terests of bakers in this section of the 
country through addresses to clubs and 
other publicity. The remainder of the 
morning was spent in registering the 
members, more than 200 of whom had 
signed for convention badges. Before 
nightfall over 500 had registered, the 
balance coming Tuesday. 

On Monday afternoon the convention 
was formally opened with a brief ad- 
dress by President Hugh V. Keiser, who 
told of the improvement made in the 
baking industry since the holding of the 
first convention in Boston 25 years ago. 
S. A. Linniken, vice president of the 
Babson Institute, spoke on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook,” and predicted good things 
for the bakers during the coming year. 
Richard Dietz, who recently returned 
from a trip abroad, told of conditions in 
Europe in the baking industry. 

An interesting part of the programme 
was a debate between Frank Gentles and 
Erhardt Schatz on the value of the 
house-to-house wagon as compared to 
the retail store. 

In connection with the convention the 
American Institute of Baking arranged 
an exhibition of 16 kinds of mold which 
attack bread, from the familiar greenish 
mold which is known to every housewife 
in warm weather, to pinkish and yellow 
species which are seen only rarely by 
the commercial baker. The exhibitors 
explained the nature of the mold and ad- 
vised the bakers as to the best way to 
avoid its occurrence, laying stress on not 
wrapping the bread before it has thor- 
oughly cooled, and making sure that 
there is proper sterilization. 

At the business session, on Tuesday, 
the speakers were John M. Hartley, sec- 
retary of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America; George I. Crane, A. S. Mar- 
tin, and Bernard J. Rothwell, president 
of the Bay State Milling Co. and Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co. Mr. Roth- 
well took for his topic “A World Prob- 
lem.” Grain dealers who speculate in 
wheat shorts were sharply criticized. 

The buying and selling of futures as 
a hedge by those who grow, mill, dis- 
tribute and export grain was a neces- 
sary safeguard, it was pointed out, but 
there was no legitimate excuse for “that 
army of gamblers” who so!d a crop short 
before it was cut, forcing the price down, 
to the loss of the farmer, before the pres- 
sure of large receipts was felt, and who, 
having forced prices abnormally and 
ruinously low to the farmer, shifted 
from short to long, and, to the cost of 
the consumer, later ran prices up on 
what was often an unfounded rumor. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, in 
his address said that “Art enters into 
our work, and joy of production often 
enters into it, but these are only rela- 
tive to our ability to sell what we pro- 
duce. We have found that the store 
has been under subjection to the shop; 
the craft has insisted on bossing the 
merchant. The craftsman refused to 
keep informed as to the public demand. 
When the shop rules the store the cus- 
tomer is forced to accept whatever the 
misinformed craftsman insists on mak- 
ing, or go elsewhere. We err when we 
think that there is no elsewhere, or that 
our customers will not go there. 

“Our branch of the trade has been 
lacking in any ordered attempt at train- 
ing, and no attempt at research or ex- 
ploration in the way of new things pre- 
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viously has been made. But I believe 
that we are approaching the dawn of a 
new era, in which the shop and the store 
will be brought closer together.” 

An excellent programme of entertain- 
ment for the members of the association 
and their families was arranged by a 
committee consisting of Alton H. Hath- 
away, Frank R. Shepard, John J. Nissen, 
Miss Mary Phelan, Fred Wachenheim, 
George West, Victor A. Friend, Wil- 
liam Deininger, Richard Dietz and Frank 
Eihme. It included a golf tournament 
for the delegates, an automobile trip 
along the North Shore, a minstrel show 
especially prepared for the occasion, and 
a dance. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN CROPS 


The wheat crop of France for 1922 is 
estimated at 235,380,000 bus, according 
to a cablegram received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. This is a decrease of 88,090,000 
bus from the yield in 1921. The wheat 
yield of Germany is estimated at 69,670,- 
000 bus, a reduction of 38,130,000 bus 
from last year’s crop. 

The rye crop of France is estimated 
at 37,600,000 bus, barley at 39,540,000, 
and oats at 288,250,000. In Germany the 
yield of rye is estimated at 210,580,000 
bus, and that of oats at 284,600,000. The 
comparative figures are shown in the 
appended tables. 


France—Crops 


Grain crops of France, as reported by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat 
1922... 235,380 


1921... 323,467 38,318 11,568 10,393 
1920... 236,929 38,382 16,972 15,267 
1919... 187,094 26,285 12,491 9,976 
1918... 225,736 27,475 10,296 9,760 
1917... 134,575 37,265 17,495 14,902 
1916... 204,908 38,268 12,582 16,635 
1915... 222,776 31,787 21,337 17,104 
1914... 282,689 44,818 24,453 22,530 
1913... 319,370 47,939 26,016 21,380 
1912... 334,333 60,587 22,996 23,734 
1911... 322,339 49,863 9,922 16,860 

Oats Rye Flaxseed Millet 
1922... 288,250 SO iar rae 
1921... 244,455 44,392 274 137 
1920... 291,406 $4,492 445 381 
1919... 179,825 30,577 347 394 
1918... 176,504 28,935 188 350 
1917... 214,259 24,650 158 500 
1916... 277,117 33,351 131 606 
1915... 238,551 33,148 161 762 
1914... 318,332 43,884 336 539 
1913... 357,049 50,055 740 733 
1912... 355,089 48,746 576 608 
1911... 349,247 46,749 496 492 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1922.. 12,680 750 


Barley 
1,427 


1921.. 13,170 1,679 813 8,421 2,227 
1920.. 12,586 1,641 829 8,278 2,148 
1919.. 11,515 1,194 736 7,055 1,907 
1918.. 10,993 1,371 764 6,721 1,745 
1917.. 10,357 1,699 847 7,308 1,834 
1916.. 12,429 1,538 882 7,777 2,148 
1915.. 11,093 1,575 935 8,062 2,308 
1914.. 14,975 1,780 1,128 8,873 2,614 
1913.. 16,166 1,878 1,133 9,833 2,905 
1912.. 16,238 1,877 1,177 9,839 2,969 


1911.. 15,897 1,907 1,049 9,863 2,902 


Germany—Crops 


Grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, as reported by the 
Statistisches Reichsamt, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats 

69,670 210,580 ...... 284,600 

107,798 267,648 89,056 344,812 

82,583 194,255 82,344 332,490 

79,701 240,161 87,741 309,587 

85,865 262,832 93,504 301,839 

81,791 274,677 89,886 249,964 

110,207 350,486 126,080 477,316 

141,676 360,310 114,077 412,400 

145,944 410,477 144,125 622,674 

171,076 481,169 168,709 669,231 

160,223 456,599 159,924 686,987 

149,410 427,775 145,132 530,764 

141,883 413,802 133,330 544,287 

137,999 446,763 160,551 628,712 

EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 
1904-08... 137,357 392,010 142,789 534,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 601,070 
1894-98... 128,450 300,532 126,431 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 321,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,775 98,125 282,884 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 

| rrr 3,561 10,539 2,808 7,814 
a 3,398 10,588 2,949 7,940 
ae 3,209 10,881 3,121 7,396 
CS re 3,375 11,720 3,251 7,510 
ae 3,573 13,650 3,738 8,625 
Ee 3,950 14,737 4,125 8,759 
| See 4,950 15,843 4,002 11,404 
9916. co ccee 4,933 15,564 3,909 10,843 
Pies <'0.4 44% 4,878 15,849 4,087 10,967 
NS a.4;0.> waias 4,758 15,488 3,928 10,841 


15,161 10,694 
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“The Law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent. 

It has no kind of fault or flaw 
And I, my lords, embody the law.” 


So ran “Iolanthe.” According to a 
newspaper, “The Bar Association’s re- 
port on promoting American ideals right- 
ly points out that the most wonderful 
thing civilization has brought to the 
human race is not literature, science or 
music, but methods and tribunals for 
settling differences between men in an 
orderly and peaceful way.” 

This then, the law, is the greatest prod- 
uct of civilization; the statement of the 
Bar Association being the proof there- 
of. It is well that the world is in- 
formed. Lawyer-ridden in politics, Eng- 
land and France might have a few words 
to say on the subject, purely in the ab- 
stract, of course, since the matter is so 
definitely settled in America by the lofty 
minded promoters of American ideals. 


* 


Most of us remember the little book 
by the late James Otis called “Toby 
Tyler; or Ten Weeks With a Circus,” 
and the illustrations by W. A. Rogers 
accompanying the story. Hardly a Sun- 
day school library has been without a 
battered copy of it during the past forty 
years; Toby and his pet monkey found 
themselves beside Alice and the White 
Rabbit in the charmed circle of the nur- 
sery fire, and if on late wintry after- 
noons they are no longer there it is be- 
cause of a friendlier reception among 
their older friends. 

In “A World Worth While,” published 
by Harper, Mr. Rogers says: “Toby Tyler 
was published in serial form in ‘Harper's 
Young People’; and week after week I 
made the little pictures, sandwiched in be- 
tween drawings and cartoons for ‘Har- 
per’s Weekly.’ No one said anything 
about the pictures during that time ex- 
cept James Otis, who was very encourag- 
ing in his comments. So far as I could 
see the drawings were making no im- 
pression. Yet, of the thousands of draw- 
ings I have made since then, none has 
ever brought me so many friends as 
those very simple little sketches of Toby 
and Old Ben and Mr. Stubbs. It was 
my first essay at a boy’s story, and when 
at the end of the year the originals in 
pen and ink were all destroyed, as was 
the custom with all illustrations not con- 
sidered worth keeping, I felt consider- 
ably discouraged. ‘Ihe next year I il- 
lustrated ‘Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,’ a sequel 
to ‘Toby,’ and was still engaged on the 
pictures when Abbey returned from 
abroad, where he had lived for two years. 
He was enthusiastic about Toby, had fol- 
lowed him from week to week over in 
London. ve little pictures had made 
him homesick. ‘All the homely details 
of American dooryards were so true 
and it was boyhood all over again. I 
told him then, I recollect, that he was the 
first person except James Otis to say a 
word in favor of the drawings. Yet I 
can truly say that not a month has 
passed in many, many years without 
some one coming to me with a good word 
for the ‘Toby’ pictures. Otis, when he 
wrote ‘Toby Tyler, was about forty 
years of age, but the boy in him got the 
better of the man most of the time even 
then. He had done journalistic work be- 
fore that and at one time had written 
sermons for a syndicate. When Toby 
grew tired of the tame life at old Uncle 
Daniel’s he was only expressing James 
Otis’ restless nature. Otis had no sooner 
so'd his story to ‘Harper’s Young People’ 
than he invested part of his money in an 
unseaworthy old power boat and started 
gayly for Florida.” 

Referring to his own early career Mr. 
Rogers states that his first assignment 
of any importance came during the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes when 
he was sent to Minneapolis to portray 
the incidents of the president’s visit to 
the state fair held in the autumn of 
1878. In the same year he travelled ex- 
tensively throughout the Northwest and 
in Canada. 


Mr. Rogers’ wide acquaintance in- 
cludes Dr. Eastman whom he met in 
Washington. Speaking of Dr. Eastman’s 
high intellectual attainments, he con- 
tinues: “On one or two occasions I have 
talked with him about his people. Dr. 
Eastman was born on the northern 
plains. His parents were pure-blooded 
Sioux, one of the finest races of all 
the Indian peoples. While Dr. East- 
man values the knowledge of the white 
man strongly, yet he believes that the 
Indian knows much more than _ the 
white man gives him credit for. He 
points out that he also has a mind which 
is educated, but along different lines— 
an education which the white man’s de- 
tachment from nature causes him to un- 
derrate, if, indeed, he can comprehend 
it at all. 

“He told me of an incident which oc- 
curred at a time when. the people in 
Washington wanted to impress the prin- 
cipal men of one of the tribes with the 
power of the government. They ar- 
ranged to have several of the older men 
from this tribe make a trip to Washing- 
ton, where they were to be shown all the 
great buildings which would contrast so 
forcibly with the frail tepees in which 
they lived. 

“These old men, Dr. Eastman said, 
were from a mountain country and were 
used to the sight of the towering and 
eternal hills. They arrived in Washing- 
ton and their guide led them to the foot 
of Capitol Hill. ‘There,’ he said, point- 
ing to the dome of the Capitol, ‘is the 
work of the white man. What do you 
think of that? The old Indians looked 
at the dome for a moment or two, then 
one turned to the other, snapped his fin- 
gers, blew out his breath, and said, ‘A 
bubble!’ 

“Dr. Eastman then expressed a thought 
which was quite in keeping with what 
an old Seminole had said to me years be- 
fore. ‘The Indian, said Dr. Eastman, 
‘looks on much of the civilization of the 
white man as a silly multiplication of 
material troubles.’ I am never so much 
impressed with the truth of this observa- 
tion as on October 1, when we discover 
on moving day how much trouble we 
have spent years in accumulating.” 

* ” 


Shades of Walton! A correspondent 
writes that there is one tip he would 
like to give all fishing friends, and that 
is not to carry home the proceeds of 
their expeditions of this kind to be given 
away to their friends in the city unless 
the proper storage and delivery arrange- 
ments are made. “I am prompted to 
make these remarks,” he says, “by the 
fact that last summer a good friend here 
came into the office one day with a 32-lb 
maskanonge wrapped in a piece of brown 
paper and planked the thing down on 
my desk to be taken home for the family 
dinner. As this fish had been on the road 
for some time previous to its arrival in 
rd office I was not keen on the job of 
taking it home, but having no where else 
to put it I finally tucked the thing under 
my arm and started off. Long before I 
reached home I had a trail of dogs fol- 
lowing me up the street and believe if I 
had not reached the house when I did 
there would have been serious trouble. 
If the pack instinct had broken out 
among these canines I should probably 
have had to climb a tree hurriedly, leav- 
ing my fish on the ground. Afterwards 
all fishing friends got a gentle hint that 
they were not to bring any more of these 
dead things around my office.” 
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AUSTRALIAN CROP YIELDS 


Average Well Up to Previous Record—New 
South Wales Millers Disturbed by 
High Price of Wheat 


MeE.nourne, Vicrorta, Sept. 11.—Tak- 
ing the whole Australian wheat belt, the 
crop position may be described as fairly 
satisfactory. South Australia is experi- 
encing a wonderful season, and the av- 
erage yield there promises to be well up 
to the previous record. Farmers in 
Western Australia appear to be well sat- 
isfied with the way things are shaping 
there, and in New South Wales the out- 
look, generally, does not leave a great 
deal to be desired, although, in certain 
districts, including the southern River- 
ina, the rainfall has not been up to the 
average. 

In the northern, northeastern and 
northwestern mallee country, Victoria, 
the gaugings have been far from suffi- 
cient to meet requirements. The early 
sown crops, especially those on fallowed 
land, are doing well. They are not so 
high as usual, but are strong and healthy 
and, with normal spring and early sum- 
mer rains, will produce quite well. The 
late sown and stubble crops, however, are 
extremely disappointing, and, from a 
great many of them, no matter how fa- 
vorable the balance of the season may 
be, the results cannot be other than poor, 
and in many instances they will furnish 
nothing at all. 

It is comforting, though, to reflect that, 
in the territory known as the Wimmera, 
where the bulk of the wheat is grown, 
the situation is excellent, and there is 
already talk of record yields being ob- 
tained. Hence, taking the state by and 
large, the aggregate harvest is likely to 
be substantial, although probably con- 
siderably below that of last year. 





MILLING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


New South Wales flour millers are se- 
riously realizing their position in respect 
to the export trade under pool domina- 
tion. Apparently the controlling body of 
the voluntary wheat pool in that state 
ignores, or refuses to recognize, the 
value to the state of its over-sea busi- 
ness in flour. 

In Victoria it is different, for the 
board of the wheat growers corporation, 
having been impressed with the impor- 
tance, both to the farmers and the coun- 
try, of the export trade in flour, has 
lately been meeting the millers in the 
matter of wheat supplies. “This,” ob- 
serves a leading Melbourne newspaper, 
“is a sore point among New South Wales 
millers, who resent their over-sea trade 
coming to this state, because their own 
state pool refuses to sell them wheat ex- 
cept at artificially high prices. Lately, 
Western Australia, also, has practically 
cut out of the flour export business, 
so that Victoria is reaping an advantage 
in that respect.” 

The closing of over-sea markets to the 
milling industry has told upon supplies 
of bran and pollard, and here again Vic- 
toria is scoring. While it is claimed that 
little is to be made out of sales of flour 
to the United Kingdom at current prices, 
the increased demand for bran and pol- 
lard may help millers to recoup some of 
the losses said to have been incurred in 
shipping flour oversea, for premiums are 
offered for both offals. 

This is the result, principally, of in- 
terstate demands for Victorian produce. 
Thus not only have the millers in New 
South Wales lost over-sea orders for 
flour, but they are unable to hold their 
customers for bran and pollard within 
the state and elsewhere. After their ex- 
periences recently they may be expected 
to consider seriously the wisdom of link- 
ing up with the voluntary wheat pool in 
the coming season. 


VIGOROUS COMPLAINTS 


Restrictions in respect to the disposal 
of Australian wheat and the position of 
the milling industry in the mother state 
were alleged by T. J. Smith, a member 
of the legislative council in New South 
Wales. He claimed that wheat was be- 
ing sold to Germans cheaper than to 
Australians,’ and that the Germans and 
Italians were busy gristing Australian 
wheat, which, without loss to the farm- 
ers, could be gristed in New South Wales. 
As a consequence mill employees, he said, 
were out of work, wheat was gristed 
abroad, and no bran or pollard was 





available for dairy stock. Furthermore, 
savings were being advanced through the 
Commonwealth Bank “to finance this out- 
rageous scheme.” 

It was shameful, continued Mr. Smith, 
that Sydney people should have to pay 
5s 8d per bu for wheat when 4s 2d was 
the export price. He claimed that the 
voluntary wheat pool represented only 
the producers; that it was a definite 
monopoly, and that it was cornering 
wheat at the expense of the community. 
It was breaking the law, and should be 
dealt with under the profiteering act. If 
the pool were dissolved the price would 
fall to the export parity, and millers 
would get wheat at 6d per bu less. He 
asked that the wheat remaining in the 
state be sold to local millers at the price 
paid by the Germans. 

In reply Sir Joseph Carruthers said if 
any wheat had gone to Germany it had 
gone there by course of unfettered trade. 
The government had no control over the 
pool, which, he thought, had been a 
splendid success. In behalf of the pool 
it was pointed out that the millers had 
been given the chance to purchase as 
much wheat as they needed, and if they 
had not done so it was their own fault. 


A FARMERS’ PARADISE 


If Australians have a fault it is that 
they think too little of their country. 
They are proud of it in a way, of course, 
but they are only too ready to complain 
about its difficulties and its problems, 
and deride its legislation. Hence, it is 
decidedly inspiring to hear the opinions 
of an expert agriculturist like Sir W. 
Beach Thomas, who is touring the Brit- 
ish Empire on behalf of the London 
Times, and, for the last two or three 
weeks, has been examining the resources 
of Australia. 

He considers Australia’s natural riches 
“fantastic,” and contends that this is 
“a primary producers’ paradise.” Aus- 
tralians, he says, are not half proud 
enough of their country, and he is quite 
right. He says the possibilities in irriga- 
tion are extraordinary, and that Queens- 
land would easily carry 30,000,000 people 
without troubling about the rest of the 
Continent. 

He cannot understand the modesty, 
even the pessimism, of the Australians, 
and urges that nowhere else in the world 
is there such a waste of agricultural po- 
tentialities. The country is incomparably 
richer and more beautiful than ever he 
imagined it to be. Unlike the Canadians, 
apparently, we have not yet learned the 
wisdom or the art of effective advertis- 
ing. 

TRADE WITH THE EAST 

At one time Australian millers did 
considerable, and often highly profitable, 
trade with eastern countries, but latterly 
the competition from the United States 
has been too much for them. This has 
been owing to the high freights on this 
side, and the assistance rendered to 
American millers through the carriage 
of flour by the United States shipping 
companies to Manila at 16s 8d per ton. 
On flour shipped from Melbourne to 
Java the freight is 45s per ton, and the 
charge to Hongkong is 35s. 

Local millers assert that a substantial 
reduction in transport costs would be the 
best means of increasing trade between 
the commonwealth and those parts of the 
world which ought to be the natural mar- 
kets for Australian foodstuffs. 


EXPANSION OF IMPORTS 


During the first month of the current 
financial year commonwealth imports re- 
vealed a substantial advance, compared 
with the figures for the corresponding 
month of last year, the totals having 
been £9,708,673 and £7,004,163, respec- 
tively. With credits existing in London 
on a fairly large scale, the banks appear 
to have relaxed some of their former 
control. Among the principal exports 
for the month were wheat £566,227 and 
flour £337,978, against £1,83],479 and 
£563,024 for July, 1921. 


VICTORIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


As there was little surplus wheat avail- 
able for export in the form of grain, the 
quantity shipped abroad from Victoria 
in August was relatively insignificant, 
having amounted to only 82,308 ctls or 
137,180 bus. Since the apogee the the 
calendar year 8,989,055 ctls of wheat, or 
14,981,758 bus, have been sent oversea, 
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compared with 7,416,787 ctls, or 12,361,- 
312 bus, for the previous eight months. 
Notwithstanding the reported unfavor- 
able demand for flour, the shipments of 
that commodity last month were on a 
fairly liberal scale, the total having been 
296,651 ctls, or the equivalent of 711,962 
bus wheat. Since Jan. 1 the quantity of 
flour exports has been 2,044,989 ctls, 
equal to 4,907,973 bus wheat, against 
1,437,125 ctls, or 3,449,100 bus wheat for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
The destinations were as follows: 








year. 

To— Wheat, ctls Flour, ctls 
United Kingdom . -. 1,251,784 747,410 
WSVPt .ccccccces 110,847 299,372 
South Africa . 157,342 208,385 
TOV cccccccccccccesse ceecce 290,104 
ABID ccccccccccccsscce  covcce 165,196 
WEUTORO ccccrcccccseses seveee 742,346 
Other and orders ..... 6,727,736 334,522 

Totals ccccccccccece 8,989,055 2,044,989 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The government statistician shows that 
last season the dominion of New Zealand 
produced 9,801,626 bus wheat, and the 
average yield was just over 30 bus an 
acre. Under the stimulus of guaranteed 
prices the farmers raised 3,000,000 bus 
for export. Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


els): 
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United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag. 
ricuiture of grain and flaxseed crops of the . 
United States by 


, Wheat Corn 
1922* 811 


1921. 
1920. 
1919. 
1918. 
1917. 


1916 


796 
833 
968 
921 
637 


- 636 
1915 1,026 


1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 


891 
763 
730 
621 


2,853 
3,080 
3,209 
2,811 
2,503 
3,065 
2,567 
2,995 
2,673 
2,447 
3,126 
2,531 


2,161 
1,213 
1,620 
1,628 


Oats 


Bu 
Barley Rye Flax wt 
196 80 12 


years (in millions of bush- 


K- 
rt 


1,230 14 
1,061 161 58 s 14 
1,496 189 60 11 13 
1,184 148075 7 #414 
1,538 256 91 13 17 
1,593 212 «63 9 16 
1,252 182 49 14 «12 
1,549 229 64 14 «#15 
1,141 195 43 16 1 
1,122 178 41 #18 14 
1,418 224 86 28 19 
922 160 33 19 18 
1,186 174 35 13 = 18 
1,007 173 30 «620 )=«#(15 
807 167 382 26 16 
754 164 382 26 14 
965 180 33 26 = 15 
953 137 28 28 15 
895 140 27 #23) «15 
784 132 29 27 14 
988 135 «434 29°) «15 
137 110 30 «618 ) 615 
809 69 24 20 10 
796 3 #34 =... 12 
731 56 26 12 
699 67 27 15 
707 70 824 14 








Western Canada—Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of the different kinds of grain at Fort 
during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1922, in bushels: 





William and Port Art) 




















RECEIPTS 
1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Tota 
September ......... 27,490,891 1,972,372 2,129,860 58,561 631,709 108,440 32,391, 
OOtODOP coccccccecee 46,163,222 4,060,589 1,745,691 237,727 785,754 6,134 52,999, 
November .......... 40,848,143 4,727,224 1,100,063 669,948 620,827 286,818 48,253,: 
December .......... 23,017,722 6,238,702 1,227,407 281,174 447,448 1,169 31,213, 
January ....-.--.00% 7,692,513 2,483,190 473,421 137,007 211,340 1,568 10,999, 
PODTGREY 02 0ccccccee 4,163,133 1,917,347 417,794 63,071 118,512 7,668 6,687, 
TERGE  ccccecesicvcce 8,992,706 4,563,268 948,567 158,273 270,996 6,236 14,940, 
BEE 6.600 600000000 6,128,459 3,265,147 669,888 79,240 176,053 4,046 10,322 
PPT 11,684,365 6,266,193 1,271,442 223,022 351,898 44,027 18,840, 
SUD. cecccisscveccses 5,596,510 1,749,999 434,853 82,325 128,117 775,% 
GE boxenentce tents 5,420,203 2,354,487 709,531 193,612 172,075 4,265 8,854.1 
AUBUBE cocccccccccece 3,680,664 834,238 468,698 72,005 1,382,241 3,047 6,440,9 
Totals ......+5. 190,878,531 39,432,756 11,597,215 2,255,965 5,296,970 473,470 249,934,9 
12 months, 1920-21. .141,816,632 50,302,399 12,325,811 4,911,230 2,831,781 498,519 212,686, 
SHIPMENTS 
1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Total 
September—Lake 16,784,187 3,535,702 1,806,249 499,026 498,818 ...... 23,053,9s 
ME ccccccccoce 367,363 135,935 Sn . ieeasw. _<nsees 120,612 638,2 
October—Lake ..... 33,571,132 1,236,405 1,146,499 849,348 GELTSS « wccces $7,225, 
Rall scicscccee ° 139,325 181,209 | aD ee ee eee 70,590 434,1 
November—Lake ... 48,853,167 6,773,061 1,630,353 697,650 1,161,485 ...... 69,115,7 
Bl ccrccccccce 175,670 166,092 36.006 = seccce 1,089 94,309 453,14 
December—Lake + 17,037,843 2,537,558 872,570 136,297 here 20,855, 
BE nccseccccce 992,872 1,201,683 87,304 41,908 5,607 57,032 2,386, 
SOMURTT "ERO cccc 3 ss eccee 8 8 —s_ sebece © ce0see §=—eedese 8 8=—S a eedee § evesec ve 
BE i cccccccces 4,624,463 2,796,554 444,382 48,795 21,216 1,568 7,936, 
PORPUOTP EO ccc 2. ckenee ~. senecs senese cases» = edbeee c0nese — cece 
Rall wccccscccee 3,693,722 2,097,766 379,895 123,547 3,574 6,206 6,304,710 
SRROR EMD onccccs  . ehebasn -. meweas | wopees. ”  Baddsd «'* geeeed” sivede Te 
MOM wcccccccces 1,620,259 1,146,620 137,547 82,2309. nvoces 6,236 2,991,871 
April—Lake ....... 10,431,627 4,180,791 1,148,045 115,845 . 
Rall .ccoccccece 240,920 222,862 4,125 17,943 89, 
May—Lake ........ 18,152,452 7,834,875 2,010,954 512,622 rf 
a 193,307 74,682 ae. .c6eees 2,8 
8,980,323 3,121,047 666,589 196,895 182,964 97,388 757,029 
98,014 39,065 3,682 Eeee- eeccee eeevte 60,200 
14,408,508 1,723,900 1,001,618 204,416 202,062. ccoces 17,529,: 
155,777 52,761 ae. «es Be gabe 4,265 219,150 
7,552,606 1,909,510 647,591 154,443 934,318  secooe 11,188 
129,091 89,379 2,820 i.  wasase 3,098 225,351 
Totals—Lake....176,122,001 32,852,849 10,930,468 3,296,542 4,839,260 97,388 228,138,5)5 
Rail ...csee 12,430,783 8,204,508 1,139,635 316,560 $1,516 372,593 22,495,5.5 
12 months, 1920-21— 
Lake .cccccccce 128,121,255 39,300,489 10,116,010 3,494,641 2,081,628 ...... 178,114,023 
Rail ..... eoccce 17,897,997 5,999,121 1,569,890 255,051 420,469 601,851 26,644,3.5 





Canada—Fort William and Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Total receipts and shipments at Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop yea! 
M 























Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 31, 1922: ixed 
RECEIPTS— ¢ Bushel ‘ grain 
Public terminal elevators— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn lbs 
Fort William ...... 65,194,972 14,212,066 5,249,948 733,211 3,157,748 65,556 9,115.05 
Port Arthur ........ 36,850,770 10,908,427 3,022,244 1,166,976 1,464,200 ..... 5,685,87 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William ...... 49,212,080 6,616,417 2,029,556 234,618 373,619 2,632 3,660,020 
Port Arthur ........ 39,620,709 7,695,846 1,295,467 121,160 301,403 415,282 4,794,238 
Totals—Fort William....114,407,052 20,828,483 7,279,504 967,829 3,531,367 68,188 12,775,07' 
Port Arthur ........ 76,471,479 18,604,273 4,317,711 1,288,136 1,765,603 415,282 10,480,10 
Grand totals ........+.. 190,878,531 39,432,756 11,597,215 2,255,965 5,296,970 473,470 23,255,17 
SHIPMENTS— 
Public terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 54,883,962 11,460,972 5,322,571 1,185,839 2,913,108 ...... 6,106,60 
Bll wicccsccvce 5,107,272 3,023,170 456,094 144,339 20,879 65,556 2,411,79 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 33,055,320 10,498,925 3,225,922 1,289,3441,478,185 ...... 2,766,63: 
Bil. cccccccace 2,139,563 1,918,980 306,455 155,702 1.07% — ccvce, 952,73: 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake. 45,997,020 65,075,435 1,417,986 447,893 259,865 ...... 89,37' 
Rall .cccccsccces 8,491,857 1,945,744 317,301 10,205 9,566 9. ceces 863,55 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 42,185,694 65,817,517 963,989 373,466 188,102 97,388 ..... 
Rall .nccccccece 1,692,091 1,316,614 59,785 5 > C eee 317,037 92,381 
TOTALS— 
Fort William—Lake.100,880,982 16,536,407 6,740,557 1,633,732 3,172,973 ...... 6,195.97 
BEL cccccccccce 8,599,129 4,968,914 773,395 154,544 30,445 65,556 3,275,37 
Port Arthur—Lake.. 75,241,014 16,316,442 4,189,911 1,662,810 1,666,287 97,888 2,765,63 
|) Seer rrr re 3,831,654 3,235,594 366,240 162,016 1,071 317,037 1,045,11 
Lake and rail— 
Fort William ...... 109,480,111 21,505,321 7,513,952 1,788,276 3,203,418 55,556 9,471,35 
.Port Arthur ........ 79,072,668 19,552,036 4,556,151 1,824,826 1,667,358 414,425 3,810,75" 
Fort William and Port : 
Arthur—Lake ...... 176,121,996 32,852,849 10,930,468 3,296,542 4,839,260 97,388  8,961,60 
RAW .ccccocdcce 12,430,783 8,204,508 1,139,635 316,560 31,516 372,593 4,320,49 
GRAND TOTALS ...... 188,552,779 41,057,357 12,070,108 3,613,102 4,870,776 469,981 13,282,102 
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October 18, 1922 


Census Report—Power and Fuel 

Primary power used by merchant flour 
and grist mills in the United States in 1919, 
1914 and 1909, as reported by the Bureau of 
the Census: 

United States— 
Number of engines or 

MOLOTS --eeeeeeeee . 
Total horsepower ...- 

Steam engines and 


turbines— 
Number ..--eseeeree 4,580 6,758 


Total horsepower . 329,689 403,186 473,671 
Internal combustion 
engines— 


1919 1914 1909 


20,766 18,048 18,080 
876,405 822,384 853,584 


Number ...eeeereeee 3,427 2,922 2,640 

Total horsepower ... 96,291 76,451 62,681 
Water wheels, etc.— 

Number ...ceceseses 4,690 6,634 7,291 

Total horsepower ... 186,087 229,328 264,131 
Electric motors*— 

Number .seeeess ecee 9,667 $912 1,491 

Total horsepower ... 263,497 112,441 49,901 
All other— 

Total horsepower ... 941 978 3,300 


*These figures represent rented power only. 
Figures covering establishments generating 
their own electric power with the use of some 
other form of primary power are as follows: 

Secondary electric 

1914 1909 


motors— 
Number 1,826 1,007 535 
Total horsepowe 46,113 37,807 17,165 
Fuel consumed in merchant flour and grist 
mills in the United States and in selected 


states in 1919 and 1914 (000’s omitted): 





co Coal—_, 
n 
g § om rs} 
pe N e.. a3 5 
28 of ad 3 
Ci} fag se S 
gS ES ir a 
bes be se » 
Soa Se eC a 
ge =v os 3 
< a & 1o) 
United 
States— 
1919. . +06 57 1,582 730 1,157 
1914. .c0ee 5 1,810 442 1,627 
lilinois— 
1919. ..c0. es 180 2 
1914. ..00. 206 2 . 
Indiana— 
1919. ..00- os 161 5 16 
1914... « -a 189 2 18 
Kansas— 
1919. ..00. 4 72 308 138 
1914. ..006 ee 120 185 571 
Minnesota— 
919.000 1 226 8 . 
. 1914..0066 8 249 2 eee 
Missouri— 
1919. 2.065 206 32 6 
1934.5.:000 134 5 14 
New York— 
1919 61 5 72 
1914 6 85 7 56 
Ohio— 
1919.06 105 5 212 
1914... 1 148 3 238 
Pennsylvania— 
1918. ..00% 31 36 4 126 
1914. ..006 35 64 3 123 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


c——Wheat——7"_  -——_ Rye 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre. Acres bus acre 

1922*... 66,770 811 14 5,148 8 16 
1921.... 62,408 795- 13 4,228 68 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 76 12 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,817 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 16 
1915.... 60,4691,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 63,641 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913.... 60,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,657 666 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 785 165 2,002. 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,4965 622 12 1,591 24 165 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 16 1,648 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 18 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 84,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 389,917 612 15 2,176 32 16 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 18 
1888.... 37,886 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.. 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85t. 34.144 420 12 
1866-75¢. 20,470 245 12 

*Oct. 1 estimate. 
for the period. 


Jugo-Slavia—Crops 
Grain crops of Jugo-Slavia in 1920 and 
1919, and those of Serbia prior to 1916, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1,347 18 14 
tAverage crop per year 





Wheat Corn Rye Bar! 
1922.. 47,800 ..... re . tye "4 Te 
1921.. 61,868 74,522 67,700 18,274 18,410 
1920.. 64,710 86,556 66,161 20,650 28,598 
1919.. 60,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 

SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1915.. 10,000 12,000 800 2,260 4,000 
1914.. 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 6,000 
1913.. 10,524 23,621 937 2,866 6,512 
1912. 16,351 22,833 1,748 4,777 6,477 
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“Sistah Smith, I’s sorry, but I needs 
must depaht.” 
“Oh, Mr. Johnsing—needs you must?” 
—Nashville Tennessean. 
- * 


Little Louis had gone to the kitchen 
to observe old Aunt Sarah, the colored 
cook, at work making biscuits. After 
he had sampled one, he observed: 

“Aunt Sarah, I can spell now. These 
are made out of d-o, do.” 

“But that doesn’t spell dough,” Louis’ 
mother corrected, as she entered the 
kitchen to give the cook some orders. 

Whereupon, Aunt Sarah thought that 
she, too, would enter the discussion. So 
she said: 

“Dere’s two kinds of do, chile. ‘Do,’ 
what you shuts, an’ ‘do,’ what you eats.” 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





“BEAVER!” 
G. E. Studdy, in the Sketch (London). 
* +. 


A political candidate, on paying a sec- 
ond visit to the house of a doubtful vot- 
er of the agricultural class, was very 
pleased, but somewhat surprised, on hear- 
ing from the elector that he would sup- 
port him. 

“Glad to hear it,” said the candidate, 
“T thought you were against me.” 

“T was at first,” said the other. “When 
the other day you called here, and stood 
by that pigsty and talked for half an 
hour you didn’t budge me an inch. 

“But after you had gone away, sir, I 
ot to thinkin’ how you’d reached your 
and over the rail and scratched the pig’s 

back until he lay down with the pleasure 
of it. I made up my mind then that 
when a man was so sociable as that with 
a poor fellow-creature, I wasn’t the man 
to vote against him.” 
—RHarper’s Magazine. 
* # 
Crawford: “You shouldn’t say you're 
beginning to feel your a a 
rabshaw: “I can’t help feeling it. 
Just as my eyesight started to fail the 
girls began wearing short skirts, and 
now that my hearing is getting bad the 
radio fad sets in.” —New York Sun. 
* * 

Conclusion of a story on the children’s 
page in a magazine says, “And they were 
married and lived happily even after.” 

~ —Kgnsas City Star. 
* #*# 

Sportsman: “I want to look at some 
mirrors.” 

Storekeeper: “Hand mirrors?” 

Sportsman: “No, some that I can see 
my face in.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seyen words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 
with some experience in flour mill work. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A Minneapolis milling company 
has openings for three keen, ag- 
gressive salesmen to call on the 
trade in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and northern Minnesota 
territory; men who can deliver 
the goods with a quality prod- 
uct and competitive prices would 


do well to address 907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A MILL MANUFACTURING STRICTLY 
quality flour is desirous of securing sales- 
man to cover northeastern Iowa territory; 
only a man of experience and able to pro- 
duce volume need apply; give references 
in first letter. Address Scott Logan Mill- 
ing Co., Sheldon, Iowa, 





SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL HAS AN 
opening for a young man with some ex- 
perience in flour mill accounting and gen- 
eral office work; good opportunity for 
capable party; give full information with 
references and salary desired. Address 917, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A THOROUGH MILL MAN, 
capable of selling, buying and handling 
the milling-in-transit desk; this mill is in 
north Texas in a good black land town of 
2,000 population, with good schools and 
churches; Allis 200-bb] flour, 100-bbl meal 
and 140,000 bus of wheat and oats storage; 
mill on two good trunk lines and has ample 
trackage; desires a man to furnish a rea- 
sonable amount of working capital and go 
60-50 in the profits. Address 915, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIDNCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small milis; prefer West or 
Southwest; good references. Address 8388, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with reliable firm for 
northern Minnesota-Milwaukee territory; 
can furnish A-1 reference. Address 904, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
@ 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references. 
Address 913, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH TWO 
firms calling on jobbers and bakers, New 
York state; open for connection with good 
mill; can furnish best of references. Wil- 
liam J. Cullen, 96 West Seventh Street, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 600- TO 5,000. 
bbl mill; can handle either spring, hard 
or soft wheat mills; many years’ experience 
and can furnish the very best of refer- 
ences. Address 908, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AGGRESSIVE 
mill, grinding full line of quality flours; 
have had several years’ experience calling 
on the bakery trade of Pittsburgh and 
surrounding towns. Address 902, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











BY YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD SEV- 
eral years’ experience in flour mill office; 
thoroughly familiar with flour sales and 

grain work; excellent knowledge of mill- 

ing in transit, rates and claims; good ref- 

erences. Address 892, care Northwestern 

Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WITH HARD OR SOFT WHEAT MILL AS 
manager or sales manager, or assistant to 
either; 20 years’ milling experience; prefer 
salary and bonus arrangement with oppor- 
tunity to secure working interest later if 
services are satisfactory. Address 896, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—WITH 
executive ability; 15 years’ successful rec- 
ord with large soft wheat mills; familiar 
with southeastern territory; now employed 
as sales manager of 1,000-bb] mill, but for 
satisfactory reasons desire change. Ad- 
dress 918, care Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





CHEMIST HAVING MANY YEARS OF EX- 
perience is open for position with milling 
concern which actually aims to make qual- 
ity flour; available on two weeks’ notice; 
satisfactory service guaranteed; capable of 
taking full charge of mill laboratory. Ad- 
dress 898, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—KEARNEY FLOUR MILLS; 
one of the best mills in the state of Ne- 
braska; no better location; doing fine busi- 
ness; invite inspection; age and poor health 
forces sale. If interested, ask F. F. Roby, 
proprietor, Kearney, Neb. 





FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
South Dakota, 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection, including buildings, ground and 
complete outfit in tiptop shape; for quick 
sale will sacrifice at $15,000; unusual terms. 
P. H. Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, 





AN UP-TO-DATE 75-BBL MILL FOR SALE, 
in one of the best towns in the state; no 
mill in operation within 50 or more miles; 
my physical condition is such that I have 
to sell; price and terms to make sure of 
a quick sale. Address 922, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL MILL 
with 30,000-bu elevator; electrically 
equipped; feed mill in connection; located 
in thriving Minnesota town having good 
deliveries of wheat year round and large 
local trade on flour, feed and custom grind- 
ing. For particulars address 921, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





and feed mills in north Texas; Allis mill— 
200-bb!] flour, 100-bbl meal and ample feed 
mills, with 140,000 bus wheat and oats 
storage; this mill is on two trunk lines 
and has ample trackage; will stand the 
closest inspection; has made 30 per cent on 
investment; will take part trade on clear 
real estate and income property; reason 
for selling, retiring from business. Ad- 
dress 914, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WANTED—ONE STAND OF 9x30-INCH 
Allis rolls. Please communicate with 899, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Don't Delay. 


SPACE IN 


The 
Anniversary Number 
of 
The Northwestern Miller 
should be reserved now 
although it will not be 
published until next year, 
because it takes time to 
produce an edition of this 
character and details 
should be arranged in ad- 

vance. 


Rates on application. 








1 H The only modern 
Riverside Code 7s,0n'8 mod 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 
Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
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ATTENTION—NEW ENGLAND SALESMEN 


We want two Flour Salesmen for New England. Salary—Expense—Commission Arrangement. 


A Liberal “money making” proposition for men that can produce good results. Our mills are in 
Philadelphia—near the New England territory. Short Rail haul—quick deliveries—dependable 
service. All the U. S. and Canadian markets from which to draw wheat supplies. Lowest rail and 
lake rates with milling-in-transit to nearly all New England points. 


{ 900 bbls Spring Wheat Flour. 


We have two milling units, daily capacity: ) 700 bbls Soft Winter Wheat Flour. 


Excellent quality flour—It will suit the New England trade. 
Only high grade men with proven records wanted. 


Established 1757 


MILLBOURNE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


<j> ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 
Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 
TRAD MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS ee 
covering loss or damage to grain, S If-Ri g Fl 

flour and mill products. Do not € Sin our 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 


market and deterioration claims. , 

We have an extensive organization best made with 
for handling these matters. Refer- 

ences: any Minneapolis bank or The VI + TO R 


Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 


Flour Millers, Flour Jobbers, Flour ee Phosphate 


This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


Brokers, Large Bakers, or any others 
S sd THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 


who might be interested in securing 1182-1156 Builders Exchange Bids. HICAGO 


a splendid northwestern mill, 2,000 














barrels capacity, on a rental basis - ies 
: pacity Fifty Years of Milling Progress; 
for one year. Address 920, care of from 1873 to 1923 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, will be commemorated by 


Minn. 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation. 
It will be the most beautiful as well as the most valuable 
issue of a trade journal ever published. 


Astute advertisers are already reserving space in this 


NOTABLE NUMBER 

















Modern and in “A-1” 


FOR SALE—MODERN MILLING PROPERTY 


Daily capacity 2,500 
barrels flour. 


Steel elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. 


Switching capacity 
15 cars. 


Complete Cereal and Cake 
Flour equipment. 


condition in every 
respect. 


For sale on liberal 
terms. 


For information address 
Newton Kelsay, 
North Side Bank, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 














